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Art. I.—Life and Times of Dr Henry Cooke. 


The Life and Times of Henry Cooke, D.D., LL.D. By his Son-in-Law, 
J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D. London: John Murray. 1871. 


URING the second quarter of the present century Dr 
Henry Cooke occupied a conspicuous place, if indeed 
he was not the central figure, among Evangelical Churchmen 
in Ireland. It may as well be conceded at once that his great 
powers as an orator, ecclesiastical leader, and politician, were 
often spent upon questions which were, and which continue to 
be, destitute of cecumenical or even imperial interest ; and 
that, consequently, much of the distinction which he attained 
among his countrymen partook of an insular or provincial 
character. But this admission is made without detriment to 
his real fame, for when all merely local garniture has been 
stripped off his reputation, there remains the outstanding and 
solid fact that Dr Cooke’s position as a Calvinistic polemic 
and ecclesiastical reformer: has made his life the common 
property of the British and American Churches; and has 
furnished to his accomplished biographer a sufficient justifi- 
cation for giving his memoirs to the world. 

Dr Porter has brought to bear upon his work much fertility 
of literary resource, unqualified filial devotion, and all the 
impartiality which is consistent with an ardent theological 
and political:sympathy. The continuous strain of panegyric 
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which runs through the book from the first page to the last 
page, will doubtless be held inexcusable by readers of a critical 
or captious turn of mind, by opponents of Dr Cooke’s doctrines 
and public policy, and likewise by those whose Protestantism 
takes fright at the semblance of even constructive infallibility 
in man. One does not expect a biography to be only an ex- 
tended funeral oration; but when the relationship of the 
author to the subject of the memoir is considered, it will 
perhaps be admitted by all right-minded readers, that the 
excess of admiration evinced by the biographer may be ex- 
cused for the sake of the fidelity, skill, and attractiveness of 
diction with which the facts have been recorded. The difficulty 
of writing Dr Cooke’s life can be best appreciated by those who 
live within the province of Ulster, and who understand with 
what ease historic sores could be torn open, and old battles, of 
the useless or baser sort, fought over again in the pages of a 
biography. Some Ulster men not unnaturally wonder how 
the times and acts of Dr Cooke can be described without any 
mention being made of some of the more prominent men 
whose antagonistic policy often gave leverage to his eloquence ; 
but the majority of Irish Presbyterians will, on reflection, feel 
satisfied that Dr Porter has not been unwise in going round 
the corners of minor controversies, and in challenging attention 
rather to those splendid chapters in a busy life which will 
survive independently altogether of printed memoirs. The 
writer has only conformed to the wishes of the Christian 
public, in consigning to a hasty oblivion some of the battle- 
cries of former periods ; for a series of interesting and brilliant 
sketches such as Dr Porter has presented to us, is, in the 
present case, much to be preferred to a complete and continuous 
biography. 

Dr Cooke’s real life-work began and ended with the purga- 
tion of the Synod of Ulster from the leaven of Arianism. But 
for this great achievement it would scarcely have been worth 
while to write his life at all. Perhaps this statement may 
appear to some, especially to those who believe in his fault- 
lessness and invincibility, an undue disparagement of the 
comprehensiveness of his claims upon the confidence of pos- 
terity; but we are. bound to take facts as we find them, and 
we think that a cursory view of the subordinate efforts of Dr 
Cooke, and of the marks they have left upon the country, will 
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tend to justify all that we have said. For what were the 
subjects which chiefly occupied his attention posterior to the 
Arian troubles ? and what were the policies he recommended 
in connection with these subjects? Dr Porter occupies the 
last half of the book in answering these questions. 

Dr Cooke strenuously resisted the system of National Educa- 
tion as propounded in Lord Stanley’s celebrated letter to the 
Duke of Leinster, describing it as “a plan which infidels admire, 
Roman Catholics tolerate, and Protestants detest.” He de- 
fended Church Establishments and condemned Voluntaryism, 
both theoretical and practical, with a wealth of argument and 
eloquence which finds few parallels in the annals of controversy. 
He was the prime mover in the reconstruction of the Con- 
servative party in Belfast on the principles of Protestant 
ascendancy and repugnance to the ideas which carried the 
Emancipation Act of 1829. He proclaimed the banns of mar- 
riage between Presbyterianism and Prelacy, in order that, by a 
mechanical combination of forces which could never form a 
unity, more effectual obstacles might be thrown in the way of 
Catholic claims. He never identified himself with the hard 
struggles of the tenant-farmers of Ulster to emancipate them- 
selves from a thraldom which was as inimical to their rights of 
property as it was destructive of their liberties, although the 
tenant-farmers were always true to their Church, and for two 
centuries had been to a large extent the bone and sinew of 
Irish Presbyterianism. On the contrary, Dr Cooke ridiculed 
tenant-right and its advocates. One of the closing acts of 
his life was to protest aginst the doctrine of the political 
equality of the Churches of Ireland, and to advocate principles 
of ascendancy which would have been more suitable for the 
times of Jeremy Taylor. And what was the result? It is 
easily told. 

The Presbyterian Church eventually accepted the national 
system of education, even with its conscience clause and time- 
table. Dr Cooke, believing that a time-table was a device for 
thrusting the Bible into the background in national education, 
had demanded “its free and unrestricted use,” in the same 
sense that he demanded the free and unrestricted use of 
“Gough’s Arithmetic ;” which he explained to mean, “ that a 
boy may just use it as long as his parent directs, and as often 
as his teacher can afford to attend to him” (p. 254). At 
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another time, summing up the sins of the national system, on 
account of which he “ gave it his most determined and unquali- 
fied hostility,” he stated as the crowning iniquity, that “the 
Board totally excluded the Bible from the ordinary school 
hours.” If that was true then, it is true now. Yet Dr Porter 
seems to be of opinion that the Bible and the Catechisms are 
now as free in National Schools as “Gough’s Arithmetic ;” 
for he states that in 1840 “ Dr Cooke was at last triumphant 
after a long and hard struggle. He had gained every principle 
for which, from the outset, he contended” (p. 362). As regards 
“principle,” there can be no question that Dr Cooke never 
surrendered any ultimate truth, but it is equally unquestion- 
able that the plan of education carried out at this moment in 
Ireland is the plan of “combined literary and moral, and 
separate religious instruction,’ and that the system has the 
enthusiastic approval and support of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. We incline to think 
that most people will still remain under the impression that the 
resistance of the Synod of Ulster to Lord Stanley’s scheme 
for eight years, did not exactly, in a controversial sense, end 
in a triumph for the Synod and its leader. 

In the Voluntary controversy with Dr Ritchie, the champion 
of Church Establishments had immeasurably the best of it as 
a debater ; and yet the practicability or wisdom of maintaining 
an Established Church in a divided community like that of 
Ireland has been something more than called in question, 
since the time when Dr Ritchie’s Voluntary crusade in Belfast 
came to a disastrous end. 

The Conservative party in Belfast has undergone another 
reconstruction under auspices totally different from those 
which presided at Hillsborough in 1834, or at the political 
banquet of 1837 ; and the “ nobility and gentry of Ulster,” who 
were then the leaders, are now doomed to follow in the wake 
of the democracy which was called into existence by the Earl 
of Derby in 1867. 

The Hillsborough marriage between Presbyterianism and 
Prelacy has never been consummated, and so far as mere 
political objects were in view, the banns have been forbidden 
in every county in Ulster. 

The movement inaugurated by the late Mr J. Sharman 
Crawford in favour of the landed occupiers of Ireland, and 
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which was opposed by Dr Cooke as democratic and subversive 
of the rights of property, has resulted in a measure for which 
Ireland has a right to be profoundly grateful to the present 
administration. Tenant-right has so far triumphed, that even 
politicians of the patrician and somewhat antiquated type are 
now trying to persuade themselves and the public that they 
have materially helped to carry the measure which was so 
obnoxious twenty years ago to the Conservative party in 
Ulster. 

Lastly, Dr Cooke lived long enough to see the policy of 
religious equality in Ireland affirmed by the British nation, 
and by the very town where his own most signal political 
victories had been achieved. 

It may be that in all these failures, Dr Cooke was right, and 
the genius of the times was wrong; but it remains undeniable 
on the face of history, that, since the day he fought so nobly 
and so successfully for truth and purity in the Synod of Ulster, 
—-since the day when he was the instrument in recovering the 
old heritage of a sound theology and evangelical life for Irish 
Presbyterianism,—almost every wall which was buttressed by 
his eloquence has been thrown down, and the principal move- 
ments to which he gave the impulse have fallen wpon check 
and disaster. Provincial annals hardly furnish any more 
striking instance of the total collapse of public policies than in 
the cases which we have mentioned. 

And yet Dr Cooke’s fame can afford all these subtractions. 
If, in the later years of his life, he spent money for that which 
was not bread, and his labour for that which brought little 
satisfaction to himself or the country, he nevertheless did one 
work which places him in the front rank of the men of the 
past generation. He fanned the chaff from the threshing-floor 
of Irish Presbyterianism. He was born into a Church which 
had ceased to give a certain sound on the great doctrines of 
Scripture and of the Westminster Standards, and he died in a 
Church which spoke with one voice on all the things which 
accompany salvation. In this glorious revolution he was the 
real and the acknowledged leader ; and it is to the part which 
he took in doctrinal reform that the mind of every orthodox 
Presbyterian in Ireland instinctively turns when it tries to 
seize upon the differential quality in the life of the distinguished 
preacher and orator. This consideration will be a sufficient 
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apology for devoting the remainder of this notice mainly to a 
review of the antecedents, the progress, and the results of that 
memorable conflict which illustrated the career of Henry Cooke, 
and gained for him far more than an ephemeral popularity. 
The evils with which Dr Cooke and the orthodox party had to 
contend were the accumulations of a century. The fathers of 
Irish Presbyterianism had been free from all taint of Unitarian 
or Arminian doctrine. They brought with them to Ulster the 
convictions which led their fellow-churchmen in Scotland to 
adopt the Westminster Confession of Faith as an accurate 
representation of divine truth, and for many a day and year 
no parley was held with erroneous doctrine. Salvation through 
a divine atonement, imputed righteousness, and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, formed the staple of Presbyterian teaching 
in Ireland, all through the troublous times of the Common- 
wealth, of Charles the Second, and the wars of the Revolution. 
There was no exception to the rule in a single pulpit in Ulster, 
or even among the scattered Presbyterians of the south. But 
coincident with the rise .of Moderatism in Scotland in the 
eighteenth century, laxity in doctrinal supervision began to 
creep in upon Presbyteries here and there in Ireland. Not 
that this relaxation of doctrinal requirement made itself 
manifest in the beginning of the century: for so long as 
political disability pressed hard upon the Presbyterians, it 
seemed to have the effect of holding them together in the unity 
of the faith, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life. 
An enactment of the reign of Queen Anne, whilst illustrating 
the political prostration of the Scotch Church in Ireland at 
the time, supplies us with a curious proof of the parsimony of 
knowledge which English statesmen of those days were content 
to exhibit with regard to Irish ecclesiastical affairs, and of the 
haphazard style in which legislation on Irish questions pro- 
ceeded. The oath of Abjuration, enacted by the last Parliament 
of William the Third, was, early in the reign of Anne, extended 
to Ireland. Provision was made that this oath should be taken 
by “all preachers and teachers of separate congregations.” 
The curious thing was, that these self-same preachers, or Dis- 
senting ministers, had no legal recognition or status whatever 
in the country. One Act of Parliament imposed an oath upon 
men whose very existence another Act of Parliament denied. 
But logic has seldom been the medium of communication 
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between England and Ireland. A few of the “ preachers and 
teachers” refused to take the oath, on the ground that they 
were asked to swear to facts of which they had no personal 
knowledge; but the majority submitted, probably feeling a 
sort of contentment that their standing as ministers of the 
Gospel had been recognised even by a legislative inadvertence. 
As an attendant of one of the early kings of England claimed 
the dignity of knighthood on the ground that the monarch one 
day, infuriated by some failure of duty on the part of the 
retainer, cut him on the shoulder with his sword, addressing 
him in wrathful but knightly phrase, “ Sir, thou art a knave 
and diest”; so Irish Presbyterian ministers in the reign of 
Anne had to be content to have their existence legalised in a 
hostile Act of Parliament. 

As the eighteenth century advanced, Irish Presbyterianism 
became singularly barren of great names. The fire of the 
seventeenth century had burned itself out. The vigilance of 
the old orthodoxy was on the wane. In 1702 the Rev. Thomas 
Evelyn, of Dublin, had been deposed from the ministry on 
avowing himself an Arian, the ministers of the metropolis 
declaring that the deposition took place because of his holding 
and teaching “a doctrine which struck at the root of Christi- 
anity.” But in 1720 we meet with the Pacific Act, which 
permitted candidates for ordination to “use their own expres- 
sions,” and give their own explanations of articles of faith, 
although Presbyteries were enjoined to see that these explana- 
tions did not run counter to the fundamental doctrines of the 
Church. Whenever a Church finds it necessary to give ex- 
planations of her creed, or to allow others to give them, by far 
the simplest plan would be to embody the explanations in the 
creed itself, or to substitute them for the expressions which are 
obscure. But to this point we shall have occasion to return 
before we have done. 

Laxity grew; and in course of time the ministers found 
themselves, not so much from divergences of doctrinal opinion 
as from theories of liberty, separated into two camps, as Sub- 
scribers and Non-subscribers. That which at first was mainly 
a question of liberty, became ultimately a question of doctrine ; 
and men who, by way of vindicating freedom aud toleration, 
asserted their right, if they chose, to teach doctrines which the 
Westminster Standards pronounced to be heretical, very easily 
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glided into the belief that it was right to choose to teach them. 
An association, called the Belfast Society, organised early in 
the century and composed chiefly of ministers, claimed for 
itself great latitude of thought, and by propagandist measures 
did much to pave the way for the advancing forces of New 
Light doctrine. The education of the Irish ministry in the 
University of Glasgow, where Hutchinson and Simson respec- 
tively corrupted the fountains of ethics and theology, tended 
to reinforce the Moderate party in the Synod of Ulster. Some 
presbyteries entirely dropped subscription to the Confession of 
Faith as a preliminary to ordination, and others accepted ex- 
planations along with subscription, which reduced the signing 
of the name very much to a matter of form. Religious life 
had lost its spirituality of tone to a great extent, and the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, as depicted in 
Cockburn’s “ Memorials of his Time,” had a faithful reflex on 
the other side of the channel in the Synod of Ulster. The 
meetings of Synod were sometimes rather like the meetings 
of a club, where wit, repartee, and good fellowship bore sway. 
An incident which occurred near the commencement of the 
present century will shew by what an inferior standard the 
Synod measured those whom it acknowledged as its leaders. 
The leader of the Synod of that day had for once espoused a 
cause which was singularly unpopular, As the debate pro- 
ceeded, a mutiny of the members developed itself. The 
leader was disconcerted, but he was proud and imperious, and 
resolved to try the issue of a vote. In the division, it turned 
out that only some two or three members, who were person- 
ally attached to the leader, braved the majority and voted 
with him. As soon as the numbers were announced, he rose 
with the greatest coolness and self-possession, and said, 
“ Moderator, either this whole Synod are fools, or I am a fool ; 
but I think I must be, for I am sure the brethren who have 
voted with me are fools.” Whereupon merriment prevailed, 
the unfortunate Abdiels had been ruthlessly thrown overboard, 
the Synod condoned the abortive attempt to carry the offen- 
sive proposition, and the leader was immediately reinstated in 
his place of power. The excitements of the volunteering period, 
when ministers sometimes appeared in the pulpit and presby- 
tery in the uniform of officers of volunteers, the influence of 
the French Revolution, and more than all, the intrigues and 
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the tumults of the conspiracy of 1798, tended to unsettle men’s 
minds, and to prepare them for novelties in politics and theology. 
Indifference prevailed to a greater extent even than heresy. 

Such was the Church when Henry Cooke appeared on the 
scene. He was trained for his work in a hard but honourable 
school. It does not appear that either at school or college he 
did anything to undermine his constitution by hard study. 
He was not to be a man of books, but of action, and perhaps 
it was well that midnight watchings had done nothing to im- 
pair a frame and a nervous system which needed vast physical 
resource for the battles of later life. It has sometimes been 
made the subject of regret that Dr Cooke did not leave some 
written monument of his genius; but it is forgotten surely 
that the revived Presbyterianism of Ireland is his “living 
epistle known and read of all men,” and that this book has an 
immortality which no book, the mere product of his study, 
could ever have attained. The work of Dr Chalmers in Scot- 
land will be had in remembrance long after the most of his 
books have been superseded. The man who rekindles the 
dying embers of evangelism has done something which never 
can be superseded, and that was done by Henry Cooke. 

In 1821 the battle began in earnest. The Rev. J. Smithurst, 
a Unitarian missionary from England, had been invited by the 
New Light party to visit Ulster, and had commenced his 
labours with some promise of success. A graceful style of 
oratory attracted the more cultivated classes, and apostrophes 
to the genius of liberty had their charms for the men who 
mourned over the untoward end of the movement of 1798. 
In his circuit Smithurst reached Killileagh, where Mr Cooke 
was then placed. The Unitarian propagandist adopted a 
method of enunciating his opinions, which proved him to be 
an excellent tactician. Instead of preaching sermons, he gave 
platform addresses, and interlarding his religious dogmas with 
pleasant anecdote and political flights, he was borne along 
amid the plaudits of his auditory. Smithurst lectured in this 
fashion in Killileagh, and on the following Sabbath Cooke 
replied, expounding the doctrines of grace with singular 
lucidity, and rousing the consciences of his hearers by im- 
passioned appeals. Dr Cooke’s argumentation was always 
intensely biblical, his style was biblical, and his exhortations 
to sinners to flee from the wrath to come were direct and 
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awful as the burdens of the prophets of old. The sermon 
with which he opened the war upon the Unitarians was full 
of Scripture. He put down his foot upon a rock from which 
he never could be dislodged. Dr Porter does not inform us 
whether Smithurst accepted the invitation to be present to 
hear Cooke’s reply to his lecture; but if he attended, he must 
have been startled by the air of unquestioning confidence with 
which his antagonist appealed to the infailible Word. Cooke 
made no apology for relying on the Word of God, but brushing 
aside all the preliminary objections of scepticism, he brought 
the Unitarian and the Apostle face to face, and let inspiration 
fight the battle. During the conflicts of eight succeeding 
years he never swerved from the path which he marked out 
for himself that day in Killileagh. The campaign was very 
simply planned, but he determined to “fight it out on that 
line,” and on that line—the Bible—he fought it out. Dr 
Cooke was not, in the ordinary sense, a metaphysician. He 
was not sufliciently speculative to investigate the ultimate 
sources of knowledge, or to deal with the subtle problems of 
consciousness and causation. Convinced of the infallible cer- 
tainties of Divine revelation, and apprehending, as by a spiri- 
tual instinct, the truth of God in the Bible, he summed up 
the evidences of Christianity in the application of its doctrines 
to the moral necessities of men. Running through all his 
polemics, there was that flame of practical godliness which 
never failed to kindle the enthusiasm of the religious masses, 
and gave him an enormous advantage over his New Light 
antagonists. It was so in the first onset at Killileagh. 
Smithurst fled. Cooke followed him. Wherever Smithurst 
lectured, Cooke preached in the nearest available pulpit the 
following Sabbath, until at length, wearied and humiliated, 
the English “ advocate of the cause of Christian truth,” as he 
was styled in the advertisements, re-crossed the channel, and 
was heard of no more in Ireland. 

The succeeding stages of the Unitarian controversy were 
traversed on indirect issues. Just as the title to vast estates 
is sometimes determined upon a process of ejectment from a 
petty tenancy on the property, so in the Synod of Ulster the 
inheritance of doctrinal purity was vindicated and recovered 
upon issues of inferior moment. At one time, the hinge on 
which the controversy turned was the nomination of an Arian 
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Professor to the chair of Hebrew and Greek in the Royal 
Academical Institution of Belfast. At another time, the 
subject of assault and defence was the evidence given by Mr 
Cooke before the Royal Commission on Education in 1824 
Again, it was debated whether a member who had avowed 
himself an Arian should be continued in the clerkship of the 
Synod. The war became a little more direct when it was 
proposed that every member of the Synod should rise in his 
place and declare his religious belief, in order to test the 
accuracy of the allegation of Mr Porter before the Royal Com- 
mission, that there were “ thirty-five Arians in the Synod, and 
that very few of them would be willing to acknowledge it.” 
Still further, there was a fierce contest about the appointment 
of a central committee to examine on one uniform system all 
candidates for the ministry, in order that there might be no 
mistake as to their opinions on the doctrines of the Trinity, 
Original Sin, the Atonement, Justification by Faith, and Re- 
generation. Once more, the relations of the Synod and the 
Presbyterian Church to the College of Belfast supplied the 
battle-ground for the final struggle. 

But no matter what the immediate and ostensible occasion 
may have been, the grand result aimed at on the one side was 
the deliverance of the Church from Unitarian doctrine and 
influence by rendering the position of the Arians untenable, 
and on the other, an extension of the area of heterodoxy, a blow 
at the existence of all creeds and confessions, and universal 
license for the most conflicting opinions within the pale of the 
Irish Presbyterian communion. 

Incidental to the misunderstandings between the Synod and 
the managers of the Belfast Academical Institution, Dr Cooke’s 
views as to the proper relationship between a Church and the 
education of her ministers were distinctly made known. He 
laid down no general principle that an ecclesiastical body 
should claim and exercise the right of controlling collegiate 
education provided by the State, because Dr Cooke was far 
too shrewd to commit himself to abstract principles which 
would be embarrassing in the extent of their application. But 
he roundly declared that the Synod of Ulster had the right to 
give an opinion as to who should teach and what should be 
taught in the College of Belfast—a national institution. With 
characteristic consistency—for Dr Cooke was almost unrivalled 
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in the tenacity of his convictions—he adhered to this edu- 
cational policy to the end of his life. It has a great show of 
liberty of thought and protection of popular rights to denounce 
clerical or ecclesiastical interference in the elementary or higher 
education of the country; but we cannot help thinking that if 
the question of collegiate training in Ireland were freed from 
Ultramontane complications, the old policy of Dr Cooke would 
have more Presbyterian adherents than it has in the present 
generation. The fact is, that the General Assembly keeps a 
vigilant eye upon the appointments made in the Queen’s 
College of Belfast, where the great majority of the candidates 
for the ministry receive their literary and scientific education, 
and if another Mr Ferrie were instated in a chair, whose 
subjects impinge upon theology, some grand theories of the 
present day would go to the wall in Ulster, and an ecclesiastical 
body would once more have something very intelligible to say 
on the subject of the preliminary training of Presbyterian 
ministers. The General Assembly has, by a specific resolution, 
sanctioned the attendance of its students at the Queen’s 
College, but it reserves to itself the right of rescinding that 
resolution at any moment, and of pronouncing the Queen’s 
College to be dangerous to the faith of the Presbyterian 
youth of Ireland. Dr Cooke never went beyond the case he 
had in hand; therefore it never lay in his way to pronounce 
an opinion whether the heads of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland had any right to denounce the management of such 
a Government school as the Royal Academical Institution ; 
but he claimed that right for the Synod of Ulster, and was 
never in the slightest degree moved by the sneers of the New 
Light party at his “ Ultramontane” doctrines on education. 
He abhorred heresy, and he determined to strangle it in the 
birth if he could get at it. Hence it was with no faltering 
lips he enunciated the first of his series of resolutions in the 
Synod, touching the election of Mr Ferrie to the chair of 
Moral Philosophy—* That the duty of the Election Committee 





was to have examined the testimonials of candidates, and not 
to have declared any one eligible without sufficient evidence 
of his orthodoxy.” He knew that it was impossible to have a 
poisoned fountain without a deleterious stream; and casting 
all abstract theories to the winds, he went to work to seal up 
the trickling of the poison at its source. 
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Dr Cooke is not generally credited with the quality of far- 
sightedness, but he had that ready sagacity which enabled him 
to see what was needed at the time. He could detect at a 
glance.any mal-adjusted joint in the armour of an adversary ; 
and, although he was never wanting in bravery, he was discreet 
enough to advance to every assault under the testudo of a well- 
planned and opportune proposition. One of his favourite texts 
in the pulpit was, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” His own measures of reform were no inapt 
illustration of the text, for he did at once the work that lay 
nearest to him, with whatever legitimate weapons were available, 
and left the future to the care of a higher Mind than his own. 


The weight of the controversy between Dr Cooke and the 
Evangelical party on the one side, and Dr Montgomery and the 
Unitarian section on the other, pressed mainly upon four 
prominent points. These were, the relation of a creed to in- 
tellectual liberty, the place of private judgment in a Protestant 
Church, the right to disrupt a communion on account of 
doctrine, and the merits of the Confession of Faith as an 
exponent of Divine truth. A glance at each of these topics 
will shew us exactly the principles which were asserted in the 
great reform in Ulster. 

Dr Cooke maintained that adhesion to a creed was not only 
a barrier against heterodoxy, but a measure essential to liberty ; 
whilst Dr Montgomery branded this proposition as an irrational 
paradox. The subject was debated principally in its bearings 
upon ecclesiastical connection and communion, and not as 
adherence to a formulary affected the mind of him who had 
adopted and signed it. Dr Montgomery only incidentally 
charged the orthodox party with enslaving themselves whilst 
aiming at enslaving their opponents ; and of course Dr Cooke’s 
main strength was given to a repudiation of the charge that he 
and his party were attempting to encroach upon the liberties 
of other men. “But what right,” demanded the New Light 
debater, “have you to encroach upon your own liberties, by 
signing a creed, spiking the guns of intellectual battle, and 
becoming slaves?” This shallow sarcasm is made to do duty 
still, and we would do well to measure its real force, for there 
is a certain plausibility about it which may readily be mistaken 
for profound argument. 
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When a man signs a creed either in theology or philosophy, — 
and for our argument it does not make the slightest difference 
what department of human inquiry is the subject of the creed, 
—he professes to have studied all the available evidence, and 
to have arrived, by an intellectual process, at the conclusions 
which that creed embodies. He deliberately states that these 
are the results which he has reached through an avenue of 
painful and, it may be, protracted inquiry. The act is a 
solemn one, and is only justified by a conviction that all 
available evidence has been sifted, and that, unless some 
unexpected evidence should afterwards emerge, the conclusions 
and the convictions are unassailable. If that is a man’s solemn 
and deliberate belief, why should he not take his pen and put 
on record that it is so? It by no means follows that investi- 
gation is at an end, and that voluntary blindness has set in. 
No doubt the mind may be more or less embarrassed by the 
circumstance that some material advantage has been associated 
with the subscription, but this embarrassment presses no more 
severely upon the minister who has signed a creed, than upon 
the minister who has signed none; for if Dr Montgomery’s 
boasted liberty of thought had led him into Mohammedanism, 
he would have lost the material advantages of his position as 
a Presbyterian minister, just as certainly as Dr Cooke would 
have lost his status by a violation of his creed. The question 
of worldly consequences may, therefore, be left out of view. 
It is purely a question of intellectual liberty. Professor 
Tyndall has, to all intents and purposes, signed a creed to the 
effect that heat is a mode of motion, and yet no one ventures 
to charge him with having spiked the guns of his own intellect, 
and finally retired from the field of this department of science. 
The very certainty of his belief is a stimulus to ulterior 
research rather than a drag upon scientific investigation. And 
the man who subscribes the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
after a rigid examination of all the evidence in support of its 
doctrines, is not the man to put his fingers in his ears when 
theological questions are debated. A declaration of war does 
not find him unprepared. His convictions may be overborne 
in the encounter, but at any rate he fights an honest battle, 
and if he is vanquished by a new truth, he shakes hands with 
the conqueror, and surrenders the sword of some historic belief 
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without a murmur. The man of a creed is not necessarily a 
credulous man or a coward. 

But shift the ground a little. Suppose no subscription 
takes place, but the judgment is expressed verbally on a 
question of doctrine, as Dr Montgomery expressed it—what 
then? Surely a man may commit himself with his tongue as 
well as with his pen. It is no defence to say that the “ tongue 
is an unruly evil,” and that the solemnities of subscription do 
not surround its utterances. Our present business is not with 
what is, but with what ought to be. One sin is no apology for 
another, otherwise virtue would be but the summing up of a 
long sorites of transgression. A verbal affirmation or declara- 
tion, whether made formally or incidentally, ought to carry 
with it the same gravity as subscription. If then intellectual 
liberty is destroyed by the hand that signs a creed, it is equally 
in danger from the organs of speech, unless indeed the lips are 
never allowed to deal with anything but notes of interrogation 
and open questions. 

Be it so that speech itself is suppressed in the interests 
of intellectual freedom, and that the mind is not to be warped 
in its processes of thought by any foregone affirmations, the 
difficulty is thrown only one step farther back. An un- 
expressed opinion on theology, or science, or philosophy has 
been formed. This opinion is a part of the history of the 
mind, and must of necessity influence future investigation. 
Every deliberate opinion on doctrine, no matter how it may be 
kept under lock and key in the innermost recesses of the 
mind, is an unwritten or unspoken creed, and in spite of all 
reticence it will have its influence, and will not allow itself to 
be left out of the account in calculating the resultant of mental 
forces. ‘To be perfectly free, then, in the sense of the free- 
thinker, and to be in nowise biassed by any previous act, or 
word, or opinion, memory must be annihilated, and the intellect 
must commence the study of every new subject, and the inves- 
tigations of every new day, a mere tabula rasa, from which all 
previous judgments have vanished. The freedom which re- 
quires to be bought at such a price has got a wrong name ; 
it had no attractions for Dr Cooke and the vast majority of 
Irish Presbyterians for whom he was the spokesman ; and so 
at Cookstown, at Strabane, and at Lurgan, the Synod of Ulster 
determined, by overwhelming majorities, to reject the New 
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Light ideas of liberty, to adhere to a creed, and to acknowledge a 
mutual accountability as members of the same Church of Christ. 

The next reproach cast upon Dr Cooke and the orthodox 
majority was the odium of placing an undue restriction upon 
private judgment, which was grandly pronounced to be the 
palladium of Protestantism. Let us hear, at the outset, what 
the champion of evangelical doctrine had to say on this point: 

“He has likewise charged us (said Cooke) with an invasion of the 
rights of private judgment. I deny that the making of a confession of 
faith is an invasion of the rights of private judgment. It is an exer- 
cise of private judgment. An individual comes to the Bible, and by 
every means which Ged has bestowed upon him, he endeavours to 
ascertain its meaning. He propounds this meaning to others ; and ona 
similar examination, they agree with him. This agreement is a mere 
aggregate of private judgments” (p. 168). “If by right of private judg- 
ment we are to understand a right to think as we please, then what we 
have a right to think it never can be wrong to think. We cease, then, 
to be accountable for our opinions ; indeed, accountability becomes im- 
possible ; for where there can be no wrong, the ordinary idea of account- 
ability disappears. Then, as our actions arise from our opinions, where 
opinions cannot be wrong, actions cannot be wrong. Thus virtue and 
vice are confounded for ever, and the distinctions between moral right 
and wrong disappear from the universe ” (p. 162). 

The Unitarian leaders put the indictment against their 
opponents in a new form when they exclaimed, “ The Romish 
Church acts more fairly than you do. She locks up the Scrip- 
tures, and plainly warns the people not to search, but at all 
adventures to believe as the Church believes. But you pro- 
fessing Protestants, by writing and preaching, urge men, on 
pain of condemnation, to search the Scriptures, and not abso- 
lutely to swallow the dictates of the Church, and then you 
turn round and ruin them for the heresy of preferring the evi- 
dence of Scripture to your erroneous judgment.” Plausible 
again, but very fallacious. When Protestantism defends the 
right of private judgment, her quarrel is with Church autho- 
rity, and not with the definiteness of truth. The right of private 
judgment is asserted as against the dictation of authority, but 
not as against the unchangeable character of doctrine. It is 
an entire misconception to suppose that Protestantism makes 
private judgment the test of truth; it merely makes it the 
avenue towards the apprehension of truth. It has never 
pledged itself that all conviction shall be held of equal value, 
although it holds that conviction, to be valuable, should be 
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based on something better than the dictate of a fallible tri- 
bunal. Protestantism rejects doctrinal conclusions that are 
erroneous, no matter how they have been arrived at, but 
it rejects the principle of receiving doctrinal conclusions that 
are not erroneous through a mere slavish acquiesence in Church 
authority. Protestantism does not protest against all the doc- 
trines of the Romish Church, but it protests against the atti- 
tude of the Roman Catholic mind in receiving these doctrines. 
The essence of Protestantism is mental attitude towards truth, 
and not a revolutionary dealing with truth itself. The Romish 
Church must have blind submission to her dogmas; the Pro- 
testant Church must have intelligent concurrence in her creed. 
As regards the subject-matter of divine truth, Protestantism 
is even more jealous of its integrity than Romanism, and with 
far more tenacity believes in its absolute immutability. The 
difference may be illustrated in this way. Set two men to 
take into consideration the propositions contained in the ele- 
ments of Euclid. One of them commits to memory the terms 
in which the theorems and problems are enunciated, and 
taking for granted that somebody or other has had good reason 
for making these statements, he forthwith embodies them in his 
scientific creed. His belief is not conditioned by any trouble- 
some mental process, but he simply acquiesces blindly 
in a scientific authority which is to him only authority and 
not science. The other patiently tests the validity of every 
statement for himself, and demands to know on what war- 
rant his judgment is to be led captive. No one pretends 
that it is open to him, in perfect consistency with scientific 
law, to arrive at conclusions diametrically opposed to the de- 
monstrations of geometry, and yet to be at liberty to claim 
the franchises of science, on the ground that he set out on the 
well-understood condition that there was to be ample scope in 
the enquiry for the exercise of private judgment. Perversions 
are not covered by the plea of independence. The latter of 
the two was right as regards his mental attitude and intellec- 
tual processes, but if he reached results absurd in themselves, 
he could not expect immunity from condemnation by pleading 
that he had a right to think for himself. True enough, he had 
both a right and a duty to think for himself, but, nevertheless, 


he was amenable to laws which could suffer no tampering with 
the finalities of scientific truth. 
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Since, then, the pretensions of Protestant independence were 
pushed to an extravagant length by Dr Montgomery and the 
New Light party, it is not wonderful that they melted away 
before the fiery oratory of the orthodox leader, even although 
he did not usually stop to subject them seriatim to any very 
rigid analysis. His plan was to seize upon some outstanding 
absurdity in the arguments of his opponents, to hold it up in 
all its grotesqueness before the mental gaze of his auditory, to 
cover it with ridicule, to represent it as one of a class of 
absurdities of which the New Light system was the refuge, 
and then, confronting it with some fundamental truth of the 
Gospel, presented in the unadorned but sublime language of 
Scripture, he came down upon the assemblage with such a 
shock of power that all mental obstacles gave way at once, 
and convictions and emotions, making common cause, stood 
locked together in an indistinguishable unity. Through the 
debates, from year to year, he was supplied with many such 
opportunities, and he never failed to take advantage of them. 
It was in this way he handled the ad captandum appeals to the 
right of private judgment. Dr Montgomery himself lived long 
enough to see a younger generation of Unitarian ministers 
arising, who carried independence of thought, even on the first 
principles of divine revelation, far beyond the line which the 
veteran Remonstrant had laid down for himself and _ his 
Church. They, too, would have their private judgment, and 
their enfranchised Protestantism, and their valorous protests 
against the indignity of creeds. What was it to them that 
the venerable champion of unrestricted thought was willing to 
pay down the last shekel of logical consistency in honourable 
barter for the remnants of truth? They would keep the logic, 
and they would let him take the truth. The mustard seed 
had been planted by himself at a time when he little dreamed 
that birds of such strange wing should ever lodge in its 
branches. When he told them that they misconceived the 
objects of the Remonstrants of 1828, that the Unitarian 
leaders had no intention of destroying the foundations of 
Christianity, and that if the same denominational roof was to 
cover them, they must agree to treat the Bible as a revelation 
from God, and to hold to the principle that the moral nature 
of man could be influenced by the Holy Ghost, these younger 
iconoclasts only turned the old man to scorn, and invoked the 
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genius of liberty in language borrowed from the oratory of an 
earlier generation. Dr Montgomery turned the water upon 
the wheel, and then tried to stop it with his own hand, while 
the inexorable waters rushed on and baffled all his efforts. 
Error gathers momentum as it goes. Give it headway for a 
little, and moderation will afterwards speak in vain. 

Dr Cooke and the orthodox party were then plied with 
appeals to their spirit of brotherly-kindness and forbearance, 
mingled with protestations against the disruption of the 
Presbyterian communion in Ireland. Cooke made no secret 
of his ultimate intention, although no direct proposition was 
made to expel the Arians from the Synod. He was depicted 
as a man of war by his antagonists, as an ambitious ecclesiastic, 
who, for the sake of power, was willing to withdraw himself 
from the companionship of brethren, and sacrifice every sym- 
pathetic instinct. With this was contrasted the forbearing 
spirit of the Unitarians. To them it was a sore trial to lose the 
fellowship of their co-religionists of former days. The musical 
voice, persuasive looks, and finished elocution of Dr Mont- 
gomery made the most of these touching considerations, and the 
more impressible of the Presbyterian people were sometimes 
disposed to give the plea for unity the benefit of a doubt. Why, 
it was asked, should we drive these men out when they do not 
want to leave? And then the further question was boldly 
put, Is it right to dismember a Church on the ground of a 
difference of doctrine? Dr Cooke did not make light of such 
an issue. He deplored it as much as any Unitarian among 
them. The following statements, taken from the report of his 
speech at Cookstown in 1828, reveal the state of his mind at 
that period : 


“ Why, it may be said, if such be my views, have I appeared as the 
mover of the amended resolutions of this year, which do not contemplate 
separation of our present constituency, but merely go to erect a barrier 
against future inroads? I shall render to this house the reasons of my 
conduct. 

“T do not think we have taken all the steps by which so momentous 
a matter ought to be preceded. Our congregations have not been 
addressed ; our eldership has not been sufficiently consulted ; we have 
given no admonition, we have proclaimed no fast, as, in every emergency, 
our Scottish forefathers would have done. Now, all these are measures, 
I conceive, absolutely prerequisite ; therefore, until they shall have been 
attempted, or taken, I do not conceive separation scriptural I sincerely 
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declare, that Iam not only open to conviction, but actually wishing to 
be convinced that separation is unnecessary” (p. 174). 

Such were the deliberate views of the most prominent man 
in the Evangelical party, and in the face of such sentiments 
it is impossible to admit the charge, that Dr Cooke was 
wantonly and recklessly attempting to bring about a disrup- 
tion of the Church. No doubt he was adopting measures to 
prevent the leaven of heresy from spreading. On his plan of 
examining all candidates for ordination on the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel, and enforcing a bond fide subscription 
to the Confession of Faith, every gate for the entrance of 
Unitarian reinforcements would be shut. Those who were in 
might stay in, but no more would be admitted. The inevitable 
effect of such measures it needed no prescience to anticipate. 
The fire would burn out for want of fuel. The supplies being 
cut off, capitulation sooner or later must take place by an 
unrelenting law. It was a dictum of Carnot, “ Ville assiégée, 
ville prise’—if the city is invested, it must of necessity fall. 
The Unitarian party was fully alive to the certainty of disaster 
which was thus hurrying down upon their besieged city, and 
they thought it better to cut their way through the lines of 
the enemy whilst there were still some of the garrison left. 
Past these Calvinistie sentries no recruits could ever come, for 
a theological examination committee, with its sleepless vigil- 
ance, would be sure to challenge and send back any relieving 
party. Out in the clear they might possibly live, but inside 
the fortress, which had become a prison, it was certain death. 
It might be slow, but it would be sure. Unitarianism, to 
escape extinction, organised itself into a separate society, and 
left the Synod of Ulster a diminished but a united band. 

The allegation, intended to be odious, has been made that, 
although the Remonstrants, in point of form, seceded, in point 
of fact. they were expelled. Be it so; it is not worth while to 
contend about matters of form, because we maintain that the 
right to secede implies the right to expel. Where it is no 
more than a matter of spiritual fellowship, the expulsion of 
one is the secession of all the rest. Indeed St Paul, in his 
2d Epistle to the Thessalonians, actually puts a case of exclu- 
sion in the light of a secession—‘“ Now we command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye with- 
draw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly 
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and not after the tradition which he received of us.” From 
which it appears that disruption of communion was effected by 
the voluntary retirement of the general company of believers 
from the fellowship of one whose walk or doctrine had become 
scandalous. Therefore Dr Cooke was not so far wrong—was 
not availing himself of the weapon of a mere smart retort— 
when he said that the Unitarians were endeavouring to 
infringe upon the liberties of the orthodox by insisting that 
they should all remain together on the terms of the Remon- 
strance. If the cause of secession was adequate, the orthodox 
had the right to “ withdraw” if they thought fit. 

In this connection we meet with a view of Dr Cooke, on the 
subject of disruption, which appears to us crude and inade- 
quate. The opinion we allude to was propounded in his 
correspondence with Mr Archibald Hamilton Rowan, a mem- 
ber of his congregation at Killileagh, who held Unitarian 
opinions. Mr Rowan had proposed that two resolutions 
should be passed by the congregation, affirming the principles 
of free thought on religious subjects, and deprecating divisive 
courses. Dr Cooke drew up a series of counter resolutions, 
one of which was expressed in the following terms : 

“ That we conceive the Presbyterian, and all other scriptural Churches, 
irrespective of the temporalities of any of the members, to be, as churches, 
purely voluntary associations ; and that, therefore, upon the common 
principles of nature, even if the Scriptures were totally silent in the 
matter, the members of those churches are free to choose their several 
associates, or to withdraw from those who have become disagreeable to 
their best feelings, or who are acting in opposition to their views of duty” 
(p. 130). 

The ground adopted in this proposition may have been suf- 
ficient to stand upon in debating the question of liberty with 
Mr Rowan, but there is in it little foothold for a theologian. 
The Church is something more than a club or voluntary asso- 
ciation. Of course, with reference to human law, a Church is 
a society, the members of which are united by a voluntary 
contract; and, as against civil legislation, they assert the right 
to break up the organisation and separate whenever they 
please. But Dr Cooke was not dealing with the Church in its 
relations to human law and government at all. He was de- 
scribing what the members might d@ among themselves irre- 
spective of all law. Now on Dr Cooke’s principle it is difficult 
to see how schism, in the New Testament sense, is possible. 
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In voluntary associations, men frame the rules for themselves, 
and conform to these rules as long as they consider it expedient 
to do so; but when they are weary of one another, or of the 
rules they have made, they are at perfect liberty to break up 
the society without being chargeable with the sin of schism. 
But in a Church the laws are already made, and it is not a 
matter of choice whether these laws shall regulate the com- 
munity, or whether some other and new laws shall be enacted. 
Therefore, there is something to be considered besides the will 
and inclination of the members—they must be sure that their 
will is subordinated to the lawof Christ. Impleading one another 
before a civil tribunal on a question of Church temporalities, 
they must stand upon mutual contract ; but when it comes to 
be a question of internal disintegration, there is something to 
be considered far deeper than the “choice of associates ” and 
the aversions of ill-assorted companionship. Although Pro- 
testantism does not hold unity of organisation or govern- 
ment to be essential to the validity of Christian ordinances, 
but admits that even in scattered fragments Christianity re- 
tains its vitality, still the Presbyterian theory of Protestantism 
is, that unity is the normal condition of the Church. Now, the 
greater the extension the less the comprehension. If any doc- 
trine or practice is introduced into the Church, which has not 
the sanction of the supreme authority—the Bible, or about 
which there may be reasonable difference of opinion among 
those who bow to that supreme authority, a blow is thereby 
aimed at the integrity of the Church as a visible unity. 
Probably no two uninspired Christian men ever lived who 
would give exactly the same interpretation to every proposi- 
tion in the Word of God from Genesis to Revelation. At some 
point or other difference and debate will set in. It may 
be on a question of chronology, or ethics, or ethnology, or pro- 
phecy, or worship, or doctrine ; but whatever it may be, or 
however unimportant the question at issue may be, the fact 
remains, that no two Protestant minds—by which we mean no 
two minds exercising their own intelligence—will ever write 
two commentaries on the Bible harmonising with each other 
in every minute particular. It then becomes a question for 
serious consideration how far a Church is entitled to extend its 
creed without trenching upon the spirit and principle of unity. 
Dr Cooke seems to say that if a certain number of Christian 
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men think fit, they may associate themselves as a Church on 
the basis of subscription to Matthew Henry’s Commentary, 
should they believe it to be, if not an infallible, at least the most 
faithful reflex of biblical doctrine ever given to the world. 
Doubtless such men might fairly challenge their contempo- 
raries to say that they had not a complete right to take 
this step, but if on this basis they organised their ecclesiastical 
system with a view to the ultimate comprehension of all Chris- 
tendom—a contingency which every Church system ought to 
contemplate, we may fairly demur to the legitimacy of the 
position they have assumed. They must be prepared in the 
face of Christendom, and especially in the face of the Bible, to 
defend themselves by other arguments than an appeal to their 
natural right “to choose their associates.” Christ has chosen 
the Christian’s associates for him, and has determined by what 
regulations the great society shall be governed. What the 
Christian has to do is to find out what these regulations are, and 
who they are who are willing to conform to them. When he 
has made these discoveries, the choice is absolutely determined. 

This, then, leads us to the fourth question with which Dr 
Cooke, Dr Brown (the still living and venerable minister of 
Aghadoey, in county Derry), and other evangelical leaders had 
to grapple—the merits of the Confession of Faith as an exponent 
of Divine truth. From the circumstance already mentioned, 
that the battle generally raged around side-issues, the contro- 
versy was much less theological than is generally supposed. 
The doctrine of the essential deity of the Son of God was, of 
course, assailed and defended. When Dr Montgomery pro- 
posed that this should be left among the open questions of the 
Synod, Dr Cooke exclaimed : 

* Alas ! sir, is it come to this that the character of our Lord Himself is 
announced as a point not essential ? Surely the doctrine of His deity is 
essential to the Bible, for ‘the Word was God.’ Surely it is essential to 
my salvation, for I require an Almighty Saviour. Surely it is essential 
to our worship, for men are commanded to ‘ honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father.’ Surely it is essential to our principles, for while the 
Bible demands of us to love the Lord our God with all our heart and 
all our soul, the same Word declares that the ‘ love of Christ constraineth 


us,’ and ‘if any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be ana- 
thema’” (p. 173). 


Yet we meet with no detailed examination of the great doc- 
trines of Athanasianism or Calvinism, or of the Westminster 
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Confession of Faith as a symbol of belief. Indeed, at one 
period of the controversy, Dr Cooke seemed willing to abandon 


the rigidity of subscription, and to give extended scope to the 
Pacific Act. 


“ At an early period of the Synod’s history (said he at Cookstown) it 
was found that some persons scrupled to admit certain phrases in the 
Westminster Confession. These scruples arose, not from opposition to 
the doctrines of the Confession, but from the phraseology in which some 
of them were expressed. The Synod, therefore, enacted that persons, 
when required to make a declaration of their faith, might have liberty 
to explain, in words of their own, the sense in which they understood 
any particular phrases; at the same time satisfying the Presbytery that 
they did not reject the doctrine, but merely scrupled at the phraseology. 
This order of Synod was called the Pacific Act, and has been the ordinary 
law in subscribing Presbyteries down till this time. For my own part, 
I would not wish to bind any man to express his faith in any particular, 
uninspired phraseology. I would leave him to the free and unrestricted 
selection of his own words, when he could not adopt mine ; but I would 


beg him to furnish me with such words as would clearly enable me to com- 
prehend his meaning” (p. 167). 


Dr Cooke, however, came afterwards to see that the winged 
words, spoken in explanation of, or supplementary to, a creed, 
were too uncertain and too diversified to be relied upon as a 
satisfactory test of orthodoxy, especially as it was not always 
the same tribunal which had to sit in judgment upon them. 
Consequently, he withdrew his qualified adhesion to the Pacific 
Act, and advocated a simple and unreserved subscription of 
the Confession of Faith. The Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
agreed with him, and, with a modification to which we shall 
presently allude, adopted, as the standard of orthodoxy for all 
office-bearers, the symbol of Westminster. The enactment 
bearing on the subject is as follows:—* The Confession is to be 
received as approved by the Church of Scotland in her Act of 
1647, and with this declaration—That, in the judgment of this 
Church, subscription to the Confession does not imply the 
belief that the civil magistrate has any right to require or 
enforce, by civil penalties, adherence to ecclesiastical formu- 
laries, or conformity in religious worship.” The declaration 
here made is of considerable moment in its bearing upon the 
third section of the twenty-third chapter of the Confession, 
which states, that the civil magistrate “ hath authority, and it 
is his duty, to take order, that unity and peace be preserved in 
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the Church, that the truth of God be kept pure and entire, 
that all blasphemies and heresies be suppressed, all corruptions 
and abuses in worship and discipline prevented or reformed, 
and all the ordinances of God duly settled, administered, and 
observed.” The Irish Presbyterian Church, as a Church, denies 
that the civil magistrate is armed with “ civil penalties” for 
the accomplishment of these things. But if so, then he is 
denuded of the only power he has as a civil ruler; for he has 
no right to inflict any other kind of penalties for disobedience 
but “civil” penalties. He is forbidden to touch the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven—to interfere with spiritual discipline, 
and he is bereft, by the declaration, of the only means he has 
at command for “ preventing and reforming abuses in worship.” 
He cannot possibly prevent and reform abuses in the Church, 
or anywhere else, unless he can back up his authority by “ civil 
penalties;” and therefore it is quite clear that the Irish Church 
has virtually repealed this clause in the Confession of Faith. 
The argumentum ad verecundiam prevailed with the Church 
to keep the clause where it is, and to render it harmless by a 
declarative enactment. 

There are grave difficulties in the way of any attempt at 
revising the Westminster Confession. The number and the 
magnitude of the churches of Christendom which have adopted 
it as the symbol of orthodoxy, and the vast extent to which it 
is interwoven with the tenure of ecclesiastical property, render 
almost impossible such a combination of theologians and con- 
currence of sentiment as would be necessary in order to bring 
about-a successful result. Yet there is no good reason why 
we should accustom ourselves to think that the Westminster 
Confession is the precise document, neither more nor less, 
which is destined to weld together the separated communions 
of Christendom. That it is superior to all creeds, ancient 
or modern, they. who have subjected it to the most rigid analysis 
will be the first to admit; but that its compilers had reached 
finality when they constructed it as a depository of dogmatic 
purity and as a bond of ecclesiastical unity can scarcely be 
admitted without reserve. The great leading doctrines of the 
Confession of Faith require no reconsideration: they are the con- 
clusions arrived at through a biblical induction which appears 
to have been absolutely exhaustive, and are therefore irrever- 
sible. But the phraseology of the Confession could be amended 
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in the light of later exegesis, and its extent could be curtailed 
without prejudice to its doctrinal value. 

The fact is, that intelligent subscription to the Confession of 
Faith is as much a test of theological education as of doctrinal 
orthodoxy. To understand the precise bearing of all the 
propositions of the Confession one must have studied historical 
theology with great diligence, and must have mastered especi- 
ally the polemics of the Puritan age. Whether it is a prime 
necessity that every ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church 
should, before entering on the episcopate, prove himself to 
be a profound theologian, is a matter which, to say the least, 
might reasonably be debated; but at all events we should 
remember that this is the theory.so long as we require sub- 
scription, on their part, to the Confession of Faith. When a 
proposal was made in the Irish General Assembly to substitute 
the Shorter Catechism, or some similar compendium of theology, 
for the Confession, in testing the knowledge and orthodoxy of 
the ruling eldership, Dr Cooke met the proposition with 
resolute hostility. He compared the advocates of the double 
creed to the philosopher who caused two holes—a large one and 
a small one—to be cut in the bottom of the door of his room, 
to prepare the way for the expulsion of mice from his study. 
On being asked why he considered it necessary to have two 
holes in the door, he replied, “ The large hole is to let the cat 
in, and the small hole is to let the mice out!” This sally was 
successful as a stroke of humour, and, strange to say, it was 
allowed to pass for an argument. Because it was as easy for 
a mouse to run out by a large hole as a small one, therefore it 
was as easy for the humblest elder in the Presbyterian Church 
to master the dogmatics and polemics of the Cunfession of 
Faith, as it was for the divine whose life had been one con- 
tinuous course of theological study. The analogy was so 
perfectly obvious that everybody was convinced. 

But if ever a man was justified in being keenly sensitive to 
the honour of the Westminster Confession of Faith, that man 
was Henry Cooke, He had waged a long and arduous war 
for that venerable document. It was identified alike with his 
conflicts and his triumphs. He had studied its doctrines until 
they had become a part of his better being. For him it was 
no mere conglomerate of dogmas, heavy and hard ; but rather 
a fountain of living waters, fresh and bountiful as the grace of 
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that Divine Redeemer whom it placed upon the throne. Apart 
from the circumstances of its origin, amid the struggles for 
purity, unity, and freedom in the seventeenth century, at a 
time when evangelical Christianity had no reason to be ashamed 
to meet its enemies in the gate, he had himself seen it rising 
into acknowledged greatness once more as the symbol and 
instrument of his own Church’s purification. It was with it 
that he and his associates—Brown, and Stewart, and Carlile, 
and Morell, and others—had been enabled to restore the 
breaches in Irish Presbyterianism, and with its doctrines to 
make strong the bars of her gates. These associations Dr 
Cooke never let go, and as long as he was able to lift his voice 
in the General Assembly, his flagging eloquence was always 
resuscitated when he thought any defence was required for the 
integrity and authority of the Westminster Confession. 

The tendencies of the present day are not in the direction 
of an exaggerated homage to creeds. On the contrary, the 
claims of historical formularies are canvassed with great free- 
dom, and homologiolatry is not one of the superstitions of our 
time. It is, then, all the more necessary that evangelical 
churches should not even seem to claim infallibility for the 
language of their creeds. Dr Cooke distinctly disclaimed it, 
although in his later years he expressed optimist opinions as to 
the merits of the Confession of Faith. In the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, at the present moment, there are many who would 
not be unwilling to see a cautious revision and slight curtail- 
ment of the Confession; whilst we do not believe there is a 
single office-bearer in the whole Church who takes the slightest 
exception to its declarations on those great doctrines which 
were at issue in the controversies of 1829. Some think 
that a minister or elder ought not to be held disqualified for 
his office by joining the Peace Society, and denying the lawful- 
ness of war on the part of Christian rulers and people. This 
question involves so many delicate inquiries in ethics and 
biblical interpretation that it might, with advantage, be waived 
as one of the conditions of ecclesiastical fellowship. Again, if 
a minister should be led, by patient exegesis, to the conclusion 
that Church discipline rests on other grounds than the giving 
of “ the keys of the kingdom of heaven” to the apostles, and 
should believe that the “power of the keys” was strictly an 
apostolic prerogative, and ceased as soon as the vicarious 
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authority of the apostles ceased, it may be doubted whether it 
is wise to pronounce him unfit for his office. The theology of 
the chapter on “Church Censures” is unassailable, but the 
exegesis which the language in one place suggests, might be 
left open for further inquiry. These cases are instanced as 
illustrations of the statement that the comprehensiveness of 
the Presbyterian symbol is somewhat impaired by its minute- 
ness and extent. At the same time, the hand that is laid 
upon the Confession must not be rash or revolutionary. The 
non possumus of Dr Cooke is infinitely preferable to the de- 
lenda est Carthago of modern innovators. 


Such were some of the hinges upon which the last Reforma- 
tion in Ulster turned, and some of the leading claims which the 
memory of Dr Cooke has upon the gratitude of his evangelical 
countrymen. His biographer thinks that he was victorious in 
every battle; but whilst that is altogethera hyperbolical estimate 
of his polemical and political successes, it is something to dwell 
upon with satisfaction, that in the one great battle which was 
really worth fighting, he was universally acknowledged to be 
the conqueror. After the great contest at Lurgan in 1829, the 
Unitarians voluntarily withdrew, and left the Evangelical 
party masters of the field. Until that event arrived, the 
struggle had been for life; but now when the life of the 
Church, under God, was secure, measures had to be taken for 
building up her strength, so greatly impaired by the prolonged 
agony. It was after the withdrawal of the New Light section 
that we hear Dr Cooke say: 

“ By the blessing of God we will reform our Church. The Lord, in 
Revelation, calls upon some of the Churches to remember from whence 
they had fallen ; to repent and do the first works. The first work of our 
Church was the work of advancing evangelical truth. We are now re- 
turning to that work, and no obstacle shall be able to retard our progress. 
We are embarked, indeed, on a troubled ocean ; but Christ is in the 
ship, and His hand is at the helm. He points to the glorious day-star in 


the east of our horizon. Our night may be in storm and sadness ; but 
in the morning, joy shall arise.” 


These words betokened the determination to forget the 
things behind, and to reach forth to those which were before. 
It was to be expected that a Church, which had so recently 
suffered from an enfeebling malady, and which had gone 
through a long period of anguish in the endeavour to throw it 
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off, would require careful nurture if its strength was ever to 
become so completely restored as to qualify it to cope with the 
exigencies of Irish evangelisation. Dr Cooke had been power- 
ful so long as resistance was required, but his constructive 
abilities had still to be tested. Here, however, he had many 
helpers. There were at that time in the Synod of Ulster, men 
of wisdom and piety, who, although they seldom figured in the 
arena of debate, were nev ertheless inv aluable coadjutors in 
the work of making the Presbyterianismh of Ireland a thoroughly 
living system. Besides, orthodox opinion was almost every- 
where in the ascendant among the people. The Shorter Cate- 
chism had all along maintained its place in the families of Irish 
Presbyterians, and even in those congregations where an 
evangelical ministry had not been known for two generations, 
it was found, when the testing time came round, that the 
Unitarians were in a miserable minority. The New Light 
clergy had never ventured to initiate a crusade against the 
Shorter Catechism, and so long as it held its place in the 
schools and in the family circle on the Sabbath evenings— 
according to one of the venerable customs of Presbyterian 
Ulster—the well-rounded negations of the pulpit did the 
rising generation little harm. The Catechism did more for 
truth in an hour in the evening than the Rationalistic preacher 
had done for error by his sermon in the morning or afternoon. 
In scarcely a single instance did a whole congregation secede 
with the Remonstrants. Arianism, with its tender code of 
Christian ethics, with its general avoidance of allusions to the 
severity of God, with its commendation of a species of culture 
which did not find its type in the fishermen of Galilee, with 
its enthusiasm—if indeed itever allowed itself tobe enthusiastic 
—in the defence of the prerogatives of nature and reason as 
against that humiliating claim to mental captivity which the 
New Testament sets up, and with its substitution of social 
qualities for the unseen union with Christ, had gained a num- 
ber of proselytes among the wealthy and fashionable, but had 
failed to touch any chords of sympathy among the masses of 
the people. Puritan and Scottish traditions could not easily 
be dislodged from the minds of the population of Ulster, and 
the Arian leaders tried in vain to supplant the works of Boston, 
Halyburton, Erskine, and Doddridge, by those of Priestley, 
Lindsey, and Belsham. Sacramental occasions were rallying- 
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points for evangelical instruction on the subject of the Atone- 
ment, and the infinite value of the Sacrifice, whilst the services 
at these times evoked feelings akin to Highland fervour. As 
in the Highlands, the communion services were greatly pro- 
longed, and the brevity both of sermons and addresses, intro- 
duced by the New Light pastors, was regarded with undisguised 
suspicion. Half an hour’s disquisition on some social virtue 
wound up “ with a well-bred whisper,” was not the kind of pul- 
pit oratory which was calculated to lay hold of the Scoto-Irish 
mind. Dr Cooke’s long sermons, Calvinistic doctrine, copious- 
ness of Biblical illustration, fiery eloquence, grave and even 
somewhat tragic visage, revealed characteristics of the Puritan 
and Covenanter, and gave life to the traditions of St Bartho- 
lomew and the Pentland Hills. This secured the favour of 
the Presbyterian multitude, for it may be safely affirmed that 
nowhere in the world, either in Scotland or out of it, is the 
memory of those who, in the seventeenth century, contended 
for faith and liberty, more sacredly cherished than among their 
descendants in U]ster. 

In the year 1829, “ the entire church contained 219 minis- 
ters, 75 licentiates, about 1200 elders, and 30,000 seat-holders.” 
Only seventeen ministers seceded. They met in Belfast in 
1830, and formed themselves into a separate ecclesiastical 
body, under the title of the “ Remonstrant Synod of Ulster.” 
Together with the Synod of Munster, and the Presbytery of 
Antrim—both non-subscribing and Unitarian bodies—the 
aggregate of the Unitarian ministers in Ireland is now about 
forty, and the sum-total of the people is less than five thousand. 
There is now only one Unitarian congregation in Dublin, sup- 
ported by a few families of influence and culture. When the 
parliamentary grant was recently withdrawn from all the 
branches of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and when the 
Remonstrant Synod met to devise measures for holding their 
ground in the country, it was remarked by one of the members, 
with rather despondent resignation, that they had the satis- 
faction of knowing that, although they were becoming weaker 
as a denomination, their doctrinal principles were spreading in 
the Church of England and elsewhere. To a man who believes, 
or who ought to believe, that his own church is a “ pillar and 
ground of the truth,” it must seem a very inadequate compensa- 
tion for its destruction, that truth has succeeded in finding some 
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worthier support and pillar. When Unitarianism is giving evi- 
dence of decay as a distinct ecclesiastical organisation, we do not 
see that the best explanation of the catastrophe is to be found 
in the writings of Bishop Colenso and Mr Rowland Williams. 
We should have thought that, if Unitarianism is able to break 
up new ground in Church of England territory, notwithstand- 
ing the obstructions thrown up by the thirty-nine Articles and 
the Athanasian Creed, it should have no difficulty in main- 
taining its position where it has freed itself from the entangle- 
ments of creeds and confessions. But it really appears that 
Unitarianism can only live under a protectorate, and that 
whenever it attempts self-government it is sure to give signs 
of inherent feebleness. If the rationalistic party in the 
Anglican Establishment could only persuade themselves (as 
Dr Montgomery and his associates did honestly persuad 

themselves), that it is inconsistent in them to profess outward 
adhesion to the thirty-nine Articles and the Athanasian Creed 
whilst ridiculing the very documents they have signed ; and if 
they were to secede with the same honesty as Dr Montgomery 
and his party did in Ireland, it would soon be found that 
Anglican rationalism has in it no elements of vitality, and that 
its present importance is incidental to its privileged position. 
Ritualism and Rationalism both flourish in the sunlight of 
Establishment: put them into a corner by themselves, and 
they will die. Had Unitarianism remained within the bosom 
of the Synod of Ulster, it is quite possible that its influence 
might by this time have overborne the orthodox tendencies of 
the Presbyterian people ; but fighting its own battle it has 
fallen, notwithstanding the earnestness and the ability of 
many of its champions. And we do not hesitate to say, that 
if the Anglican Church has no means within her present 
administrative powers to purge out the leaven of heresy, it 
would be better for her and for truth that her national privi- 
leges should be abrogated at the earliest possible date, and 
that she were left free to shake herself from the dust. 

The advantages of that great movement of reform in which 
Dr Cooke took so conspicuous a part, have become apparent in 
the recent history of Irish Presbyterianism. Dr Porter says 
with truth, 


“The career of the Synod of Ulster, since it was freed from Arianism, 
has been one of distinguished usefulness and prosperity. Ten years later 
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it united with the Secession Synod, and formed the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. It has now in its communion— 
630 ministers, 560 congregations, and above 100,000 families. It has 
studded many parts of Ulster with schools. It has established congre- 
gations and mission-stations in remote districts of the south and west of 
Ireland. It has made noble efforts to provide for the spiritual training 
and wants of the rapidly-increasing population of the large towns. In 
Belfast alone, twenty-two new churches have been erected since 1830. 
It has missionaries labouring in Germany, Austria, Spain, Italy, Pales- 
tine, India, China, and in nearly all the colonies of the British empire. 
For this wonderful success the Presbyterian Church is, under God, 
mainly indebted to the talents and labours of Henry Cooke” (p. 206). 


Since Dr Cooke died, the Presbyterian Church in Ireland has 
been disendowed, and strange to say, she is going on her way 
as prosperously as if nothing had happened. This prosperity 
was not anticipated by the veteran reformer. He was a conserva- 
tive in ecclesiastical as well as in national policy. .The man who 
vanquished Dr Ritchie and vindicated church establishments, 
had not much faith in churches that were deprived of their 
political props. He thought that a state was ruined which 
severed itself from connection with church affairs, and that a 
church was no better than an orphan when the political stay was 
withdrawn. Were Dr Cooke now alive, he would be among 
the first to accept the responsibilities of the new position, and 
to rejoice that the church he loved so well was infinitely 
superior to the vicissitudes of worldly policy. He would 
scorn to damage the church that he might fulfil a prophecy. 
He would be brave enough to revoke his gloomy forebodings, 
and wise enough to review his opinions in the light of accom- 
plished facts. During the last ecclesiastical year, the sum 
contributed by Irish Presbyterians towards the maintenance 
of Gospel ordinances at home and abroad, was £113,218, 5s. 
In the year 1799, the entire stipend paid in the Synod of 
Ulster was £9586. In the Secession Synod the sum was pro- 
bably not more than £5000. The contributions to missions 
were infinitesimal or nothing. Therefore, during the present 
century the advance made in liberality is from £14,000 to 
£113,000. The income of the ministers has been raised ten 
per cent. since the Disendowment Act began to take effect, 
and there is no sign of abatement in the zeal and liberality of 
the people. Contributions to the Sustentation Fund have 
been received with honourable gratitude from friends outside 
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of Ireland, but the church has made no appeal for such 
benefactions. The cities and towns have led the way in 
liberality, as was the case in 1843 in Scotland, and when the 
spirit of self-reliance shall have permeated into the recesses of 
the rural mind, as it is certain to do, the Irish Presbyterian 
Church will have a place as honourable as was ever pictured 
for her in the most glowing oratory of Henry Cooke. 

This memoir has brought to light a feature of Dr Cooke's 
character which, until now, had been partially hidden from 
view. His private letters breathe a spirit of the truest piety. 
He deals in no cant phrases, but employs language which could 
only be suggested by a deep spiritual experience. These 
letters constitute the most attractive part of the book to the 
Christian reader ; for in them we see the warrior on his knees 
in his tent. As we see him hurling his thunderbolts at O’Con- 
nel, and crushing hosts of enemies under the relentless wheels 
of his wrath, it is difficult to fancy him retiring from these 
tremendous ordeals and penning down words of the deepest 
humility and tenderness. Yet so it is. This revelation made 
by his letters confirms us in the belief of a story which we 
heard many years ago, and which is not mentioned by Dr 
Porter, that on the eventful evening in Lurgan, when it was 
his task to repel the terrific onslaught of Montgomery, he re- 
tired with two trusted friends, after dinner, intv a secret place, 
and there the three knelt down together, whilst one of them 
offered up a brief but earnest prayer that God would defend 
the right, and give His own cause another triumph. With the 
spiritual secrets of his character now before us, we cannot 
help thinking that this story carries with it internal evidence 
of its truth—it bears a likeness to the Dr Cooke of this 
biography. 

Dr Porter has accomplished a difficult undertaking in a 
manner which redounds to his credit. The style of the book 
is in consonance with the subject; for the author has succeeded 
in getting his mind thoroughly interwoven with the events 
which he describes. The portrait of a great and good man is 
set in a frame-work of events, ecclesiastical and political, 
which cover a period of seventy years. If the frame is here 
and there a little twisted, at all events we see Henry Cooke. 

RICHARD SMYTH. 
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Art. IL.—The Natural and the Supernatural. 


The Reign of Law. By His Grace the Duke of Arcyti, &e. Strahan 
& Co. 1868. 

Nature and the Supernatural. By Horace Busuyeui, D.D. Strahan 
& Co. 1861. 


The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. By the Rev. James 
M‘Cosn, LL.D. Macmillan & Co, 1862. 


F  ernesteape by an intense love of nature, and sensitively 
jealous of even the slightest reference to the supernatural, 
some of our most influential writers are not only repudiating 
every agency which is independent of physical tests, but 
assigning to the laws of nature an executive or administrative 
function. They are investing them with powers which can 
only be legitimately connected with intelligence and purpose. 
The scorn with which they repel every allusion to a personal 
Deity is less perplexing than it is saddening. The repudiation of 
the supernatural is with them axiomatic ; they put the cause 
out of court ; they can see in nature nothing more than a 
rigidly regulated system, and they limit the basis of their 
philosophy to those forces and phenomena with which physical 
science alone is conversant. They do not hesitate to assert 
that the Creator cannot be imagined as acting on the line of 
cause and effect, and that even by His own hand no law can 
be deflected or reversed. He has not the liberty of acting, 
except within the lines of a fixed routine, and in the moral 
government of the human race He is without freedom of 
volition apart from those laws which keep in harmouious 
movement the everlasting machinery of the universe. 

The enthusiasm with which researches have been prosecuted 
in physical science, has predisposed some to originate, and 
many to accept theories, of which nothing would have been 
ever heard if there had been similar earnestness in the counter- 
poise study of metaphysics. Opposite tendencies would have 
been balanced, and in the peaceful walks of science and philo- 
sophy we should not have been meeting bigotry and intoler- 
ance as narrow, sharp, and unrelenting as ever confronted the 
student of purely theological controversies. The conclusions 
which have found in Britain a large measure of sympathy, if 
not avowed acceptance, may be best estimated through the 
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language of their advocates. A few statements may be suffi- 
ciently historical and expository to induce a careful examina- 
tion of the tendency of British scepticism, and of those 
concessions which some of our ablest Christian apologists are 
making in the struggle to counteract its progress. 

As the late Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry in the University of Oxford, was among the first to utter, 
with a fearless emphasis, what others were holding “ with bated 
breath,” and, as he expounded to the youth of one of the first 
universities in the civilised world, convictions which were 
warmly welcomed, we at the outset submit his conclusion : 

“Tt is the province of science,” he says, “to investigate nature—it can 
contemplate nothing but in connection with the order of nature—it 
cannot point to anything out of nature.” [He excludes the human mind 
from nature.] “The limits of the study of nature do not bring us to the 
confines of the supernatural.”! “From the very condition of the case, it is 
evident that the supernatural can never be a matter of science or know- 
ledge; for the moment it is brought within the cognisance of reason, it 
ceases to be supernatural. If nature could really terminate anywhere, 
then we should not find the supernatural but a chaos, a blank,—total 
darkness,—anarchy,—atheism.’” ‘“ Natural theology does not lead us to 
the supernatural, being itself the essential and crowning principle of the 
natural ; and pointing to the supreme moral cause or mind in nature, 
manifested to us as far as the invariable and universal series and connec- 
tion of physical causes are disclosed ; obscured only when they may be 
obscured ; hidden only when they may be imagined to be interrupted. 
The supernatural is the offspring of ignorance, and the parent of super- 
stition and idolatry ; the natural is the assurance of science and the pre- 
liminary to all rational views of Theism.”3 

He did not carry his reasoning so far as to exclude the 
supernatural as altogether unreal or unimaginable, he only 
insisted that a “theism of omnipotence, in any sense deviating 
from the order of nature, must be entirely derived from other 
teaching,’ that is, from the Bible. While asserting that 
“ creation,” and the ideas we attach to it, are derived from the 
Scriptures, and demanding that they be not confounded with 
those ideas which are of purely scientific origin, he admits 
their value, but traces them to faith. The school to which he 
belonged has moved considerably in advance of his opinions. 
Herbert Spencer, who may be regarded as among the fore- 
most expositors of its present beliefs, rejects, as utterly “unthink- 
able” and “ unknowable,” what Baden Powell, notwithstanding 


' “The Order of Nature,” p. 231. 2 Pp. 232. 5 P. 248. 
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the fervour of his love for physical science, held fast as coming 
from another source. The supernatural in its highest relations, 
Herbert Spencer displaces and disowns as “ unscrutable :” 

“ Passing,” he says, “over the consideration of credibility, and con- 
fining ourselves to that of conceivability, we see that atheism, pantheism, 
and theism, when rigorously analysed, severally prove to be absolutely 
‘unthinkable ;’” and regarding the forms of religion, he declares “ that 
no hypothesis is even thinkable.”* 

The Deity is virtually, though not formally, excluded, and 
the supernatural, in both its relative and absolute aspects, is 
repudiated. What is unknowable or unthinkable is equal to 
nothing, and the whole system must be ever destitute of 
emotional fervour and moral value. There is nothing to en- 
gage our sympathies, or sustain our hopes, or stimulate our 
services by the certainty of reward. 

The principles of that school of which Herbert Spencer is 
so powerful an expositor, demand logically a much wider 
application than British thinkers generally are disposed to 
make. There is evidently no resting-place short of that which 
French writers have taken and defended ; but they shrink 
from it ; they are obviously reluctant to venture on a course 
whose inevitable issue is materialism. The boldness of conti- 
nental reasoning sheds light on the end to which its logic is 
guiding the disciples of that school ; and we must face it. 

“Tf we do not enter on this discussion,” says M. Havet, “ it is from the 
impossibility of doing so without admitting an inadmissible proposition, 
namely, the mere possibility of the supernatural. Our principle is to hold 
ourselves constantly from the supernatural, that is, from the imagination. 
The dominant principle of all true history, as of all true science, is, that 
that which is not in nature is nothing, unless as an idea.” ? 

“Positive philosophy,” writes M. Littré, “sets aside the 
systems of theology which suppose supernatural action.” 

M. Renan has said with equal boldness :—“ The historical sciences are 
based on the supposition that no supernatural agent comes forth to trouble 
the progress of humanity ; that there is no pre-existence superior to man’s, 
to whom an appreciable share may be assigned in the moral conduct, any 
more than in the material conduct, of the universe. For myself, I believe 
that there is not in the universe an intelligence superior to that of man ; 
the absolute of justice and reason manifests itself only in humanity ; 
regarded apart from humanity, that absolute is but an abstraction. The 
infinite exists only when it clothes itself in form.” 

1 “ First Principles,” p. 46. 

? Revue des Deux Mondes. August 1863. 

* Quoted in Pressensé’s ‘‘ Jesus Christ : his Life and Times,” pp. 10, 11. 
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These principles have been warmly welcomed and vindicated 
by some of our more eminent physicists and metaphysicians. 
Although prosecuting different studies, and adopting in some 
instances contradictory principles, their conclusions have a 
remarkable similarity. At a recent meeting of the British 
Association in Edinburgh, the dogma “ Nature is God,” found 
a willing advocate ; and where the avowal of the speculatist is 
not direct, the vindication is sufficiently expository of the ideas 
that law is supreme, and that it is fully adequate to the pro- 
duction of all that we can know. The writings of Darwin, and 
the ‘‘ General Conclusions” of Owen, on the side of natural 
science ; the writings of Mill, Herbert Spencer, and others, on 
the side of metaphysics and ethics, at least in their relation to 
natural theology ; and those of Sir John Lubbock and Mr E, 
B. Tylor, uniting the physical and the metaphysical with the 
social and moral, give the mournful impression, notwithstanding 
the surpassing interest of their reasonings and their records, 
that they are ruthlessly severing the connection of the human 
spirit with its God, and sending it forth a cheerless and be- 
wildered wanderer amid cold and inexorable laws, with nothing 
in the future which hope can irradiate, and with no Being 
now, or hereafter, to whom the heart can permanently cling. 

Sir John Lubbock, it is true, after deducing man’s descent 
from some creature not worthy to be called a man, and his 
religious beliefs from dreams and shadows, does pay a kind of 
general homage to religion when he says: 

“ Religion appeals so strongly to our hopes and fears, and takes so deep 
a hold on most minds, it is so great a consolation in times of sorrow and 
sickness, that [ can hardly think any nation would ever abandon it 
altogether.” —TZ'ransaclions of British Association. 1867. P. 121. 

But of what practical value religion can be in the midst of such 
natural processes as he describes, we cannot conjecture. When 
he asks us to believe that religion has its beginning in dreams, 
and that marriage and all other social relations have been slowly 
evolved through the history of savage and semi-savage tribes 
without any reference to revelation, he is too seriously taxing our 
credulity. His admissions, however, involve two facts—the one, 
the existence of a future state ; the other, the influence of a 
supernatural Being, to whose service religion binds us. Religion 
without both is valueless, if not impossible. When religion is 
acknowledged, the attempt to escape from the supernatural is 
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vain. Mill has seen this difficulty, and, to meet it, assumes the 
possibility of religion without a Deity : 

“ Though conscious,” he says, “ of being an extremely small minority, 
we venture to think that a religion may exist without belief in God, and 
that a religion without a God may be, even to Christians, an instructive 
and profitable object of contemplation.” * 


Christians, of course, may profitably study religious systems 
or beliefs which are without revelation for their basis, and 
without a God as their object to adore and obey ; but there is 
not a trace of reliable evidence to prove the existence of a 
religion with nothing higher than the natural for its basis. 
With the natural only as the source of successive evolutions, 
there can be no unseen sphere into which to gaze, nor higher 
and spiritual Being with whom man may hold elevating inter- 
course. He is utterly isolated and unaided. This defiant 
and unpbilosophical banishment of the supernatural from the 
domain of both Reason and Faith, and the melancholy attempt, 
at the same time, to retain a place for religion and its consola- 
tions, very clearly shew the incompleteness of that philosophy 
by which these guides are themselves influenced, and by which, 
as with a rod of iron, they strive to rule others. The severity 
with which they denounce every one who refuses to unite with 
them in rejecting the supernatural as an idea, or as an element 
of even tentative reasoning, is inconsistent with that freedom 
of inquiry which they so eloquently claim for themselves ; but 
it is not without its gain to their side, inasmuch as it is leading 
some Christian apologists to make concessions as to Scripture 
principles which are unwarranted by present attainments in 
physical science. It has become fashionable to acknowledge 
the reign of Law to such an extent as to reduce the Bible to 
the level of a somewhat confused and unreliable history, and 
to accept inferences which are telling disastrously on multitudes 
of our young men who have little leisure for study. If there 
is too much assertion on the one side, there is too much conces- 
sion on the other. We propose, therefore, in the midst of this 
confusion, to mark some positions which Christian apologists may 
occupy with safety, in the humble hope that, while many may 
be dissatisfied witl our suggestions, a few may be aided by them. 


On examining the writings of those Christian apologists who 
1 ‘Comte and Positivism,” p. 133. 
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have of late been discussing the relations of the natural and 
the supernatural, we have been perplexed by conflicting infer- 
ences. They reason from different principles, and render it 
difficult to determine where the natural ends, and the super- 
natural begins, or when it has begun, how much each em- 
braces. The terms supernatural and superhuman, while 
suitably expressing incidental distinctions, have contributed 
nothing to what is essential and permanent. The natural has 
been variously represented: (1.) It is that part of the material 
universe which is related to man, but not including him ; (2.) 
it is the visible universe, including man; and (3.) it is the 
visible universe, including not only man, but also some all-per- 
vading, undefined, mysterious power. 

Principal M‘Cosh, who has rendered the highest services to 
philosophy in its Christian aspects, has not shewn his wonted 
firmness and perspicuity in discussing the supernatural in 
relation to the natural. After a careful perusal of his work, 
it is scarcely possible, with any satisfactory degree of exactness, 
to say what are the boundary lines, or how much the one in- 
cludes, and how much the other. The impression at one time 
is, that nature includes only the earth and the system of which 
it is a part, and at another, that it also includes man. 

“Tt is clear,” he says, “that nature is a system, that is, a regulated 
structure. Let us endeavour to find out the elements of which it is com- 
posed. So far as man can rise to a reasonable opinion on so vast and 
complicated a subject, they seem to consist of a number of substances, 
with their powers or qualities, of a distribution of them in space, and 
with time for them to act in” (p. 26). “Every substance in nature is 
endowed with certain properties, original or derived. Thus, the soul 
is possessed of powers of consciousness, of sense-perception and feeling” 


(p. 29). 

In this last sentence there is such a reference to man as 
leads us to suppose that man is included, but as we proceed 
this is not so clear. “ Nature,” he says, “is a self-comprised 
system, globe, or sphere; in se ipso totus, teres, atque 
rotundus” (p. 33). This is more definitely expressed when 
he says that “in this world there is a set of objects and 
agencies which constitute a system or cosmos, which may have 
relations to regions beyond, but is all the while a self-contained 
sphere, with a space around it—an island so far separated from 
other lands” (p. 101). The Duke of Argyll, in his invaluable 
work, “ The Reign of Law,” properly objects to the assumption 
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which it involves, “that the boundaries of the natural are 
known.” They are not known. We cannot circumscribe 
them, nor tell exactly, according to this definition, where the 
supernatural begins. Dr M‘Cosh does endeavour to sketch 
the limits of the natural, but not satisfactorily. When he 
proceeds to inquire “how much is contained in nature,” he 
states as a general principle, that “nature throughout has 
respect tc man” (p. 56). There is a principle which certainly 
distinguishes man from nature. There can be no doubt as to 
the distinction, which is thus stated : 


“ The very order of nature, we have seen, is adapted to his contempla- 
tive intellect, which delights to resolve the complex structures of nature 
into their ingredients, to catch the classes according to which all the objects 
in nature are arranged, to trace the causes and combinations of causes 
from which all changes proceed, and to dwell on the proportioned forms 
and harmonious colours which everywhere draw our regards towards 
them”! (p. 57). 


While in this sentence man is dissociated from nature, in the 
next place he submits the proposition—“ In nature there are 
souls with high endowments ;” and this he illustrates at 
some length by shewing that the soul has “intellectual endow- 
ments,” “a free will,” and “a conscience ;” that “man is in 
his very nature a religious being,” and that “his soul is im- 
mortal.” 

The subject is still further complicated by his stating that 
“in nature there is a Special Providence.” This introduces, at 
least indirectly, the idea of the supernatural. Special Pro- 
vidence is, logically, suggestive of the supernatural rather than 
the natural, The complication is increased by the proposition, 
that “in nature there is a moral government,” and also by the 
proofs and illustrations which Principal M‘Cosh gives, to the 
effect that “God encourages the morally good,” and “ will in 
the end punish offenders.” To describe “ special providence” 
and “the moral government of God” as “in the natural,” and 
as part of it, is not only in itself incongruous, but it renders 
anything like a philosophical history and solution of this pro- 
blem almost hopelessly intricate. While special providence 
works through natural laws, it presupposes an intelligent over- 
ruling power. 


1 The italics are the writer’s. 
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In his general remarks on the supernatural, a similar mixing 
up of distinct things adds to the confusion. 

“We have seen,” he says, “ that in this world there isa set of objects and 
agencies which constitute a system or cosmos, which may have relations to 
regions beyond, but is, all the while, a self-contained sphere with a space 
around it—an island separated so far from otherlands. This system we 
call ‘natural.’ The beings above this sphere and the agents beyond it, 
though it may be acting on it, we call ‘supernatural.’ God, who created 
the cosmical agencies and set them in operation, is Himself supernatural ’ 
(p. 101). 

But subsequently he so associates others with God, as 
supernatural, that when any event which would be deemed 
supernatural occurs, it is beyond our power to say which of 
these supernatural beings has been its source, or whether God 
Himself has directly caused it, either through higher laws 
brought specially into action, or by His own will. His state- 
ment is: 

““We may reserve the phrase ‘supernatural’ to the supreme Being, 
and to the works performed by Him, and to the objects created by Him, 
beyond the natural sphere, such as angels and the world to come” 
(p. 146). 

But we are left in the dark as to how far angels may of 
themselves produce supernatural occurrences, and as to how 
many other beings may have the power of influencing human 
history without the supernatural being, God. The application 
of the term supernatural, like that of the term natural, is so 
often shifted and so variously modified, that we can make 
little progress as to what is within the reign of Law, and as to 
what is beyond it. The obscurity is not lessened when he 
writes of the “supernatural coming into the lower sphere and 
acting in unison with the agencies already there” (p. 152). 
What supernatural is it? God, or other beings separate from 
Him? Again, “the natural does appear operating and co- 
operating with the supernatural in not a few of the dispensa- 
tions of God” (p. 156). This distinction between the super- 
natural and the dispensations of God it is not easy to apprehend. 
We question its reality, or admitting its reality, whether it is 
of the least practical value in this discussion, either with those 
who look exclusively to the reign of Law as the explanation of 
all anomalies, or with those who advocate the direct reign of 
God. 

Dr Bushnell, in his eloquent and elaborate work, “ Nature 
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and the Supernatural,” defines nature to be “that created 
realm of being or substance which has an acting, a going on, a 
process from within itself, under and by its own laws.” He 
limits it to the physical universe, and describes it as “a chain 
of causes and effects, or a scheme of orderly succession deter- 
mined from within the scheme itself.” “That is supernatural,” 
he says, “whatever it be, that is either not in the chain of 
cause and effect, or which acts on the chain of cause and effect, 
in nature, from without the chain” (p. 19). By this definition 
man is placed without this chain; he acts on it, he interferes 
with its adjustments, and is therefore to be regarded as super- 
natural. ‘This is so far true, as we shall see immediately; but 
it is defective, as it represents only a part of the system of the 
universe, and cannot therefore be received as adequate or 
exhaustive. He presses with great vigour the view that man 
has “ properly a supernatural power,” that he stands “ out clear 
and sovereign as a being supernatural,” and that he is able so 
to act from without “on the chain of cause and effect, as to 
produce results which the laws of nature would never have 
produced but for his interference.” “The very idea of our 
personality is that of a being not under the law of cause and 
effect, a being supernatural. Man is an original power, 
acting not in the line of causality, but from himself.” In this 
statement a principle is assumed, which, in his use of it, must 
be much restricted; for man is, in his own sphere, in a special 
sense, constantly under the law of cause and effect ; and is, 
besides, subject to higher laws than are those economies be- 
neath him which he subordinates to his purposes. 

While his definition of the supernatural is, in the main, good, 
there is in it an unsatisfactory vagueness. 

“The supernatural is that range of substance, if any such there be, 
that acts upon the chain of cause and effect in nature, from without the 
chain, producing thus results that, by mere nature, could not come to 


pass” (p. 23), 


This somewhat indefinite qualification, “if any such there 
be,” is too flickering a light to aid us reliably in traversing 
this intricate subject. “A range of substance, if such there 
be,” is expected to produce what cannot possibly be accounted 
for apart from intelligence and purpose. Without that pur- 
pose, substance left to itself could never so act on substance 
as to educe extraordinary effects, and invest them with perma- 
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nent meaning. Let effects break out at any time in sucha 
form as to be obviously independent of ordinary laws, and be 
at the same time morally influential through their connection 
with human history, and they will remain inexplicable, except 
in relation to the regulating will of God. If we are to com- 
prehend aright the moral government under which our respon- 
sibility is increasing as our knowledge of nature extends, we 
must go further than to those hidden laws, and those superior 
beings behind the known ; we must rise directly to His hand 
in whom all move and have their being. 

Dr Bushnell places us in the midst of the very same diffi- 
culty which Principal M‘Cosh’s definition of the Supernatural] 
creates, when he says, 


“If the processes, combinations, and results of our system of nature 
are interrupted or varied by the action whether of God, or angels, or 
men, so as to bring to pass what would not come to pass in it its own 
internal action under the laws of mere cause and effect, such variations 
are, in like manner, supernatural ” (p. 19). 


Dr Bushnell does not clearly determine the source of super- 
natural action. It may be men, or angels, or God. While 
subordinately it may be men, we admit, or angels, or other 
beings, its true explanation can be found only in God Himself. 

In his “ Reign of Law,” the Duke of Argyll has briefly, yet 
with great fairness, tested the definitions and delineations 
which Principal M‘Cosh and Dr Bushnell have contributed, 
and has himself presented valuable suggestions, yet he leaves 
the subject, in some of its aspects, in very perplexing ambiguity ; 
while we accept his assertion that “the reign of law is, 
indeed, so far as we can observe it, universal,’ and that 
“nature, in the largest sense, includes all that is 


‘In the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man,’”! 


we refuse to admit that law, in being universal, is absolute 
and exclusive, and that God acts only in and through its 
agency. Nor is his view of the supernatural so distinctly un- 
folded as is necessary. His definitions are not free from the 
obscurity of which he justly complains in others, and he ap- 
pears to restrict the “doings” of the supernatural more than the 


1 « Reign of Law,” pp. 4, 11. 
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principles of Christianity can fairly admit. He touches the 
right spring, we believe, when he puts the question, 
“By supernatural power, do we not mean power independent of the 


use of means, as distinguished from power depending on knowledge— 
even infinite knowledge—of the means proper to be employed ?” 


This power, independent of the use of means, is essential to 
the idea of creation. Its origin is the will of God. He gave 
existence to means, and then used them for His manifold pur- 
poses. The real difticulty—that which many say is inconceiv- 
able—lies, as his Grace states, “in the idea of will exercised 
without the use of means—not in the idea of will exercised 
through means which are beyond our knowledge or beyond 
our reach.” But we are perplexed by the concession which he 
makes in the very next sentence,— 

“ Now, have we any right to say that belief in this is essential to all 
religion? If we have not, then it is only putting, as so many other say- 
ings do put, additional difficulties in the way of religion.” 


Belief in this, that is, in God’s will, exercised without means, 
is conceivable, and though not essential to all religions, it is 


essential to Christianity. His Grace assumes that the Creator 
did first give existence to the means, and then did, and now 
does, use them for the accomplishment of ends. Will, then, 
must have been exercised without the use of means. “But 
the very idea of a Creator involves the idea, not merely of a 
Being by whom the properties of matter are employed, but of 
a Being from whose Will the properties of matter are derived.” 
Surely belief in that is essential to Christianity. To refuse 
this is not only to put additional difficulties in the way of 
religion, but to bar altogether the acceptance of Revelation 
and the Gospel. He says truly, “ But those who believe that 
God’s Will does govern the world, must believe that, ordinarily 
at least, He does govern it by the choice and use of means, 
which means were again pre-established by Himself.” On 
this there can be no difference of opinion; God does govern 
ordinarily by the use of means; there is a reign of Law, yet 
not a blind despotism of Force ; but in the next sentence his 
Grace requires a concession which we cannot possibly make, 
when he says, “ Nor have we any certain reason to believe that 
He ever acts otherwise.” He has acted otherwise in creation, 
and what has been may be again. We should be extremely 
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sorry to misinterpret the views of one whose contribution we, 
in many respects, greatly value and admire, but w: do think 
that he makes concessions which neutralise much of his best 
reasoning. If he fails anywhere, it is in discussing these 
fundamental principles. In a footnote in the Fifth Edition of 
his “Reign of Law,” he accepts as satisfactory Mr Lecky’s 
reference to his views, as conveying “a notion of a miracle 
which would not differ generically from a human act, though 
it would still be strictly available for evidential purposes ;” 
but in accepting this restricted use of a miracle, he enunciates 
a principle which must hamper and enfeeble all his reasoning 
not only as to the supernatural, but as to Christianity itself. 


“ Beyond the immediate purposes of benevolence,” he says, “ which 
were served by almost all the miracles of the New Testament, the only 
other purpose which is ever assigned to them is an ‘ evidential purpose,’ 
that is, a purpose that they might serve as signs of the presence of super- 
human knowledge, and of the working of superhuman power. They 
were performed, in short, to assist faith, and not to confound reason.” 


It is strange to find one so acute in discriminating principle, 
and so comprehensive in reasoning, restricting the miracles of 
the New Testament to merely evidential purposes ; they serve 


that end, it is true, but in their weightiest and profoundest 
purposes, they are more than evidential, they are doctrinal. 
The resurrection, for example, is pre-eminently doctrinal. We 
do not, at this stage, wait to discuss the defective view to which 
his Grace has committed himself. We shall again more fully 
refer to it. We may here observe merely, that it is in conflict 
with the conclusions of able expositors of different schools, and 
that logically it involves results which his Grace would be the 
first to repudiate." 


In determining the relations of the supernatural and the 
natural, we must extend the sphere of the natural beyond 
that to which it has been limited, and endeavour to simplify the 
ideas prevalent as to supernatural agencies. With much 


1 Archdeacon Lee, for example, has the following statement:—‘‘The facts 
of Christianity are represented by some as forming no part of its essential doc- 
trines ; they rank, it is argued, no higher than its external accessories. It is 
impossible to maintain this distinction.” Professor Bannerman in his work on 
Inspiration, denies that it is possible to separate the miracles from the dog- 
matic teaching of Scripture, for they are, toa large extent, identical: ‘‘In many 
cases the miracles are nothing but doctrines rendered into facts, and the doc- 
trines only miracles interpreted into truths.” 
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diffidence we follow the distinguished writers to whom refer- 
ence has been so freely made; but the difficulties which remain, 
notwithstanding their concessions, must be all reconsidered. 
Eager and ingenuous inquirers, especially among the young, 
pausing at every step, have found apparent contradictions in 
definite propositions, and have accepted principles which have 
left vitally important questions in even greater obscurity than 
before. We write in the hope that, if we fail to satisfy the 
philosophic inquirer on the side of Christianity, others more 
competent may set themselves to the task of exposition when 
they see what questions continue to tax the faith and reason 
of many thoughtful students. 

Nature not only includes all that ts in the physical universe, 
at least in so far as it influences man, or may be known by him, 
but is expressive, in the widest sense, of all that is, as having 
come forth to be by the will of the Creator. Creation and the 
“natural” are synonymous or co-equal, as now existent. Their 
origin is supernatural. There is nothing in nature to shew 
self-origination. It could not of its own accord begin to be. 
All that is now natural was, in the beginning, the result of 
divine power. The will of God, omnipotent, sovereign, and 
inscrutable, is its source and stay. 

Some, restricting nature to what is material, cannot escape 
from the trammels of a purely physical philosophy ; while 
others, fixing exclusive regard on psychological truth as having 
a reality and a certainty of at least as much consequence as 
“the laws of the planetary motions and chemical affinities,” 
hasten to the opposite extreme, and demand acknowledgment 
of the facts of their science as the only worthy foundation of 
philosophy and natural theology. Both err. In excluding 
either the one or the other, they act unnaturally ; they divide 
what God has joined in man,—a body connecting him with the 
physical, and a soul connecting him with the spiritual. The 
fact of a spiritual nature in man is presumptive evidence of a 
spiritual universe around him of which he is part. Philosophy 
and natural theology must recognise both, because they 
really rest on both mental and material principles, psychology 
as well as physics. This view is so far held by the Duke of 
Argyll when he “takes the natural in that larger and wider 
sense in which it contains within it the whole phenomena of 
man’s intellectual and spiritual nature as part, and the most 
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familiar of all parts, of the visible system of things.” That is 
the limit which he reaches, but we go farther, for ethics can- 
not be excluded. The distinction to which Lord Brougham 
attempted to give permanent prominence between Ontology, 
or the science of What is, and Deontology, or the science of 
What ought to be, cannot be rigidly maintained here. The 
two sciences intermingle. The what is, for instance, in our 
physical condition, teaches what ought to be in regard to 
health, and has not only sanitary but moral obligations. Be- 
sides, conscience is part of what is, its existence is universally 
acknowledged ; as a fact it has its place in ontology, but in 
function and influence it passes into the domain of deontology, 
or what ought to be. It regulates conduct, it invests with 
responsibility, it is a determining power, not only in individual 
life, but in national history; it is the basis of religion, and 
prepares man for revelation. . 

But we cannot stop here. Philosophically the natural must 
also embrace whatever higher and rational or spiritual beings 
have been created, and are related to man. Analogy in the 
visible, guiding us from lower to higher forms of life, and from 
the higher to the highest, man, warrants our moving upwards 
through a still higher series in the invisible. Analogy forbids 
the arrest of our course when we are passing from the intel- 
lectual in man to the confines of the spiritual in the Unseen ; 
and we cannot stop on this threshold without doing violence 
to the first principles of scientific investigation. What analogy 
indicates the Scriptures directly attest. This idea may, of 
course, be ridiculed by the physicist, but the philosopher who 
has any faith in the lessons of analogy will admit the proba- 
bility of other and higher existences, and to the Christian who 
has faith in the Bible, it is matter of certainty. “For by Him 
were all things created that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers.”! Angels and archangels are familiar 
terms to the students of that old Book. And is it not illogi- 
cal on the part of the mere physicist to be making perpetual 
reference to “higher laws” and “ hidden Jaws,” and to “ subtle 
or mysterious forces yet unknown,” on his own side of the ques- 
tion, while he denounces as “ mere imagination ” or “ supersti- 
tion,” all references on the other side to those higher, hidden, 


1 Colossians i. 16. 
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and mysterious beings to whom analogy directs us, and whom the 
Bible describes as “ministering spirits,” as “heavenly hosts” ? 
Is it not really more unphilosophical to deny than to admit 
the existence of “higher spiritual beings than man”? Is it not 
more one-sided and less harmonious with our convictions ? 
As man is connected with all life below him, is he not also con- 
nected with all life and intelligence above him ? 

By thus extending the sphere of the natural, we render 
easier of solution some of the more pressing problems as to the 
relations of Law to the supernatural. Where, and what, is 
the supernatural? What sphere does it fill? How give it a 
definite character? What is the source of its power ? 

The supernatural, we believe, can have no moral value to 
man except in its direct connection with the Will of God. 
Apart, indeed, from such connection, the supernatural is nothing 
more than the natural; and, although the distinction may 
be serviceable, it can relieve the mind of no anxiety; it 
explains nothing. What we understand, and what we cannot 
fully comprehend, may be separated by appropriate terms, but 
both are natural, as dependent on the creational and the 
governing power of God. We acknowledge the reign of Law 
everywhere as fully as any can describe it; we admit its pre- 
valence above, around, beneath, but we deny to it absoluteness. 
It has vast sway, but still it is a subject. When occurrences 
have to be explained, as iron swimming when naturally it 
should sink, the mere reference to supernatural agencies or 
hidden laws explains nothing: it leaves us looking into the 
dark. Be it that there is some hidden law which produced 
that effect, how came it to work at that juncture, and at no 
other? We gain no certain footing until we refer the pro- 
cesses and the results to the sovereign Will of the great Ruler. 
We can find no adequate solution of the supernatural but in 
His wisdom and power. 

We gladly acknowledge and accept of the aid which the 
Scriptures give, but only in the way of confirming conclusions 
otherwise reached. To this course objections have been raised ; 
it is not fair, they allege, to begin the study of natural theo- 
logy with the Bible in our hand, or to employ its light in 
speculations as to supernatural agencies, but this objection 
has been fully disposed of, we think, by the late Archbishop 
Whately in one of his letters to Baden Powell : 
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“Tt is enough,” he says, “if you can establish it as a strong proba- 
bility that there may be a God, and that not such as we call God—the 
Author of all things—but simply an unseen, intelligent Being, exercising 
power over the world. And when it is admitted that there may be such 
a Being, there is no absurdity in proceeding to inquire what proofs there 
are of His having directly communicated with man. When this is estab- 
lished, we may justly infer from such, His revelation, His having pro- 
bably done so and so, and being so and so, of which again we may find 
confirmation by inspecting more closely the other voluame—the Created 
Universe.”! 

This appears to be a perfectly fair use of Scripture. We 
claim, therefore, the aid of the Bible in the same way and to 
the same extent, and we accept its direct teaching as auxiliary 
to the lessons of analogy. 

Those who insist on “the grand truth of the universal 
order and constancy of natural causes as a primary law of 
belief, and as so strongly entertained and fixed in the mind of 
every truly inductive inquirer that he cannot even conceive the 
possibility of its failure,” and that any results different from 
this established order are “inconceivable to reason,” must 
prove two things ; first, that this primary law of belief renders 
it impossible to have intuitional evidence in favour of the 
supernatural ; and, second, that there is no evidence whatever 
in the natural to train or guide the mind to any legitimate 
conception of a Being above all nature. 

In both they fail, and in both the Christian student finds 
support. No evidence has ever been adduced to shew that we 
are intellectually incompetent to reach or receive the idea of 
a supernatural Being, or that the idea is itself an outrage on 
any one of our intuitions. Principal M‘Cosh has very con- 
clusively shewn that our intuitions as to every object having 
permanent being, as to substance, as to cause and effect, and as 
to resemblances, do not in the least degree sanction the con- 
clusion that “nature has nothing but physical or mundane 
law ;” and he has shewn also that they are not inconsistent 
with a miracle or violated by its history.” Our intuitions do 
not rigorously limit the causes of the effects which we 
examine to natural agencies alone, when they may possibly 
have a divine origin. The very evidence which leads us to 


1 «Life of Archbishop Whately,” p. 148. Edition in one volume. 
2 «The Supernatural,” &c., p. 41. See also ‘‘Christianity and Positivism,” 
VOL, XXI.—NO. LXXX. D 
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recognise uniformity in nature, fosters, if it does not create, the 
conviction, that there is a higher power at work than the 
natural exhibits. Dr M‘Cosh has also clearly stated “ that the 
very same intuitions which instigate us to notice the stability 
and the correlations of nature, also allure and prompt—in- 
deed, compel—us to go on to a belief in a supernatural power 
and activity.” No other view adequately harmonises the re- 
sources of the human mind with the laws and the phenomena 
of that outer world to which it is related ; but the assertion that 
“faith in the supernatural is the essence of all unreason,” does 
violence to our intuitions. It sets aside a primary law of 
belief. The idea of the supernatural is not foreign to man ; 
its prevalence is universal. To disown it is unphilosophical. 
The history of our race is its vindication. 

“You may interrogate the human race,” says Guizot, “in all times and 
in all places, in all states of society and in all grades of civilisation, and 
you will find them everywhere, and always, believing in facts and causes 
beyond this sensible world called nature.” * 


Although Sir John Lubbock has given his decision against 
the universal prevalence of a religious sentiment, the general 
opinion is opposed to his. Mr E. B. Tylor, in his recently 
published and elaborate work, “ Primitive Culture,” in which 
he has traversed even a wider field than Sir John Lubbock, 
confirms Guizot’s conclusion, and neutralises that of his fellow- 
labourer. All known races, savage and civilised, are connected 
by the idea of the supernatural in some one form or other ; 
and by some religious customs or habits, however vague or 
contradictory. Mr Tylor has, with excessive caution, expressed 
the conclusion, that while non-religious tribes may have 
existed, there is not sufficient proof of the fact. 


“No religion of mankind,” be says, “lies in utter isolation from the 
rest, and the thoughts and principles of modern Christianity are 
attached to intellectual clues which run back through far pre-Christian 
ages to the very origin of human civilisation, perhaps even of human 
existence.”? 


After referring to the advantage of a “rudimentary defini- 
tion” of religion, and giving for his minimum “the belief in 
spiritual beings,” he offers some very cautious qualifications of 
his statements, and adds: 


* “ Meditations sur la Religion,” p. 95. * Vol. i. p. 381. 
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“It is very desirable, however, to take our basis of inquiry on obser- 
vation, rather than from speculation. Here, so far as I can judge from 
the immense mass of accessible evidence, we have to admit that the be- 
lief in spiritual beings appears among all low races with whom we have 
attained to thoroughly intimate acquaintance, whereas the assertion of 
the absence of such belief must apply either to ancient tribes, or to more 
or less imperfectly-described modern ones” (p. 384). 


This sufficiently confirms Guizot’s conclusion, that the idea of 
the supernatural is one of man’s distinguishing characteristics. 
Ancient tribes of which we have not heard, and modern 
savages of whom no full or reliable accounts have been given, 
prove nothing. The history of our race is expository of our 
intuitions, and accords with our primary laws of belief. 

But the exclusion of the idea of the supernatural is unphilo- 
sophical. Its banishment does not harmonise with the 
tendencies and the guidance of nature. We are trained to the 
idea by the economies which surround us. Not by intuition 
only, nor by human history alone, with its universal beliefs, 
but by the structure of the earth also, and by an ascending 
series of manifestations, we are constrained to look to the 
supernatural. 

In the facts of science is the basis of our argument. (1.) 
In the inorganic fabric of our globe we have indirect yet 
impressive evidence of a power which has been at work 
beyond all that physical tests can touch. In the disposition 
and distribution of the materials which surround us, there is 
abundant evidence of design. The superposition and the 
arrangements of the metals and minerals represent through 
long antecedent ages such obvious regard to the future consti- 
tution of man, that we cannot connect the facts with the 
blind action of unintelligent law without doing violence to 
reason. No law has ever been even remotely indicated which 
would determine the place, the thickness, and the very texture 
of succeeding strata, or which would explain how the silver, 
the gold, the lime, the iron, and the coal, are so accessible to 
man, and therefore so promotive of civilisation. In the disposi- 
tion of the constituents of these oldest rocks, there is exhibited 
a minuteness of care, as well as a vastness of prophetic pre- 
paration for which natural laws have no explanation. How 
came all those inorganic substances, those indispensable ele- 
ments without which plants perish, to be so stored up, and 
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to be so related to future agencies, that they give forth spar- 
ingly in their season those nicely-balanced quantities which 
clothe the earth with green, enamel it with flowers, and enrich it 
with fruit? By what process of selection have the rocks estab- 
lished within themselves that delicately-varied texture which, 
with marvellous precision, yields to the sunshine, and the dew, 
and the storm, and other wasting influences, those homeo- 
pathic supplies which plants separately and unconsciously re- 
quire? Can this singular storage of food for future plants, 
long ages ago, have been no more than the chance result of 
materials in chaos striving for the mastery? No power in 
nature has been pointed out as possibly leading to these mar- 
vellous allocations. They are commensurate with our globe, 
and they compel us to look away from themselves for an 
explanation of their order. Our first step in physical inquiry 
thus brings us into the presence of the supernatural, unless we 
are contented to sit shrouded in mysteries, which may be, at 
least, in part removed. 

(2.) As we proceed, a new fact presents itself which natural 
law cannot explain. Not produced in any form by the har- 
monious preparations above referred to, but resting on them, 
and so acting on them as to turn them to new uses—to uses 
not within the range of the inorganic world, is plant life. 
It is a result beyond physical law. Vital force overcomes the 
law of gravitation, and while it uses chemical combinations, is 
in origin independent of them. To all intents and purposes, 
plant life is, in relation to the inorganic world, miraculous or 
supernatural. Higher laws are framed which suspend or 
modify chemical and mechanical forces. All that chemistry 
has achieved amid transformations which often startle, and 
always instruct us, has of itself failed to organise a single form 
in which life may take up its abode. Life makes it own form, 
and plies its own force. Plant life was a new thing in our 
world. It came into, or upon it, not from it. 

(3.) By another step we are brought to a new economy and a 
higher life, not educed, but supervened. Although animals 
and plants are more closely related than are plants and the 
soil, yet they are essentially distinct. While there are inter- 
mediate or apparently transitional forms between plants and 
animals, there is, as Professor Huxley admits, a difference 
in these two great divisions of lower life “of which nothing is 
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at present known.” Science has not connected them, nor is it 
likely that it ever will. Plants draw their nourishment from 
the inorganic, but animals cannot, they live on the organic ; 
they utilise the results of plant processes ; they turn them to 
uses altogether beyond their resources; they modify their 
laws to new ends—to ends which, in so far as plant power is 
involved, are supernatural. That “life can come only from 
life” was accepted at the late meeting of the British Association 
as an established truth. We anticipate the vindication of a 
still more definite truth—that plant life can come only from 
plant life, and animal life only from animal life. Meantime 
the question of the origin of all life has been settled, we are 
thankful to observe, by the experiments of M. Pasteur, one of 
the best known and most accomplished naturalists in France. 
The processes which he foliowed have been described by Pro- 
fessor Huxley as “models of accurate experimentation and 
logical reasoning ;” and we cannot accept, at this stage of the 
discussion, mere theories as against M. Pasteur’s results. 

(4.) Again, and higher, we have man associated in physical 
conformation with the lower animals, yet possessed of qualities 
peculiar to himself. Between man and the lower animals, 
near as they in some respects approach each other, there is a 
chasm which the utmost ingenuity has failed to bridge or fill. 
Facts are not forthcoming. Mr Wallace has displaced Mr 
Darwin’s conclusions by demonstrating the “ insufficiency of 
natural selection” to account for the development of man’s 
brain, his soft, naked, and sensitive skin, the structure of his 
foot and hand, and the conformation of his organs of speech ; 
and it has been frankly admitted by such as Professor Huxley, 
that man is immeasurably separated from the highest of the 
lower animals by his intellectual and moral nature. Man 
made capable of looking “to the Unseen and Eternal,” cherishes 
the distinctive idea of immortality. His intellect, with its 
power to apprehend,—his reason, with its grasp to generalise ; 
his imagination, with its movements of dazzling splendour ; 
his conscience, with its recognition of right and wrong ; his 
memory, with its power of reproducing the past ; and his con- 
ceptions of responsibility, obligation, virtue, and the sanctions 
of law,—connect him with an economy which is utterly beyond 
the reach of the lower animals. In his intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual nature, he is supernatural to all beneath and 
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around him. The germs of this highest moral nature cannot 
be found in either inorganic masses or in the life-forms which 
abound beneath his sway. 

And must we stop here? Is man the first and last of 
rational and responsible beings? Does the human race exhaust 
the range of intellectual and morai existence? Are there no 
higher beings in wider spheres, and subject to other laws, than 
those which are known to us? Does not the finger of analogy 
point upward? And does not Scripture assure us that the 
inference is legitimate, and shed light on higher ranks of moral 
beings—angel, archangel, and seraph ? 

To consider the connections or minuter relations of the series 
of economies of which we form a part is unnecessary. All 
that we insist on is, that by an ascending series, nature does 
train the observant to the idea of the supernatural. The idea 
is not merely admissible, but it is necessary. In affirming this 
conclusion, let us not be understood as claiming some acknow- 
ledgment of a frequent interference on the part of the Creator 
and Preserver with the laws which he has established. They 
fulfil their function in a twofold capacity: they act according 
to their own special destiny, and they act also in accordance 
with those demands which are made on them by a higher and 
subordinating economy. It is in that sense that the one eco- 
nomy is supernatural to the other—plant life to the inorganic, 
animal life to plant life, and man to both. Enough has been 
said, not only to prove the legitimacy of the idea, but to shew 
“that its exclusion is unscientific.” It does violence to the 
facts of nature and their logical interpretation, to assert that 
the supernatural is “ inconceivable,” or “ the essence of all un- 
reason.” The bitterness with which the idea is hunted down 
can be accounted for only by the undue influence which any 
single theory, without its counterpoise, may exert over even 
the keenest and most powerful intellect. While all creation, 
visible and invisible, may comprehensively be regarded as 
natural, under the control of God, we are warranted in de- 
scribing as a supernatural result each higher economy in the 
ascending series which could not have been originated by that 
beneath it. That power which controls the subordinate, as the 
vital force in the plant controls the inorganic elements around 
it, is in its action relatively supernatural, but in origin it is 
absolutely supernatural, The two ideas are harmonious, though 
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distinct. The relatively supernatural becomes the natural be- 
neath the next higher economy in the ascending series. The 
plant economy, supernatural relatively to the inorganic fabric, 
becomes natural relatively to the animal economy ; and so on, 
upward through all stages and ranks, until we reach the great 
source of order and life—the Lord God Omnipotent reigning. 

To acknowledge the reign of the Supreme Being does not 
necessarily displace the reign of Law. Law has its sphere. It 
is universal, but not absolute. This is not a new discovery ; 
it is a truth shining with as much clearness in every page of 
Scripture as in the “Principia” of Newton. Regarding the 
principle, both Science and Scripture are at one ; the difference 
lies in the variety and extent of its applications—a difference 
always dependent on the progress of scientific discovery. But 
while we acknowledge as fully as others the prevalence of 
natural laws, and that hidden laws may be applied by higher 
beings to produce what to us are supernatural results, we 
cannot, in homage to an imperfect philosophy, dissociate the 
Lawgiver from the works and the laws which he has framed. 
While the Divine Government proceeds ordinarily by the use 
of natural agencies, we are justified, by the brief survey which 
we have made, in firmly refusing the statement already adverted 
to, “that there is no reason for believing that God ever acts 
otherwise.” The facts of science, as well as the intimations of 
Scripture, reveal actions without means. To institute means 
originally, is itself evidence of acting without means. To 
establish laws, is proof of work without laws. The reign of 
Law is not self-originated. God began it, and his will must be 
the rule of its continuance. Proof accumulates. Natural 
Philosophy, in the hands of Sir William Thomson, has demon- 
strated that the present cosmical system has not been eternal— 
that it began to be, and that it is passing to change and over- 
throw unless some power, not now acting, interpose. Geology 
has proved a commencement to our rock structure, and Biology 
has also attested for Life a beginning that is supernatural. We 
are perfectly justified in assuming all these to be results without 
means ; and it does no such violence to our intuitions and our 
reason to connect them with the sovereign Will of God, as it 
does to throw back the origin of all things into the mists of a 
measureless eternity, and to assert that explanation is “incon- 
ceivable.” 





The Natural and the Supernatural. 


We have here to face momentous issues. The discussion is 
conducted through phases that may well arrest and alarm the 
Bible student. Amid the demands of scepticism and the con- 
cessions of too generous Christian apologists, we are in danger 
of losing sight of what is fundamental and essential in Christi- 
anity. The contest is being narrowed to Hume’s almost for- 
gotten position. The reign of Law is held to be more powerful 
than the highest human testimony ; and the reasonings of 
Campbell, Paley, Chalmers, and others, are unfortunately 
forgotten or neglected by many who should add them to their 
armoury, and wield them. While, with not a few, the phrase 
“reign of Law” serves to cover their inveterate opposition to 
the whole Christian system, it is influencing some prominent 
Christian writers so much, that they appear to be hampered 
rather than aided by the miracles of the Old and New Testament ; 
and their chief concern seems to be, so to insphere them in a 
kind of speculative philosophy as to harmonise them, on the 
one hand, with a materialistic belief in the absolute reign of 
Law, and on the other, with an honest acceptance of the simple 
yet sublime records of Christianity. 

In illustration and proof of this tendency, it may suffice to 
quote the qualified statements of Principal Tulloch and the 
Duke of Argyll : 


“ Yet, when we reflect that this higher Will is everywhere reason and 
wisdom, it seems a juster as well as a more comprehensive view, to regard 
it as operating by subordination and evolution, rather than by ‘ inter- 
ference’ or ‘ violation.’ According to this view, the idea of Law is so far 
from being contravened by the Christian miracles, that it is taken up by 
them and made their very basis. They are the expression of a higher 
Law, working out its wise ends among the lower and ordinary sequences 
of life and history. These ordinary sequences represent nature—- 
nature, however, not as an immutable fact, but a plastic medium through 
which a higher Voice and Will are ever addressing us ; and which, 
therefore, may be wrought into new issues, when the Voice has a new 
message and the Will a special purpose for us.”! 


The same view is advocated by the Duke of Argyll, 


“ Assuredly, whatever may be the difficulties of Christianity, this is 
not one of them—that it calls on us to believe, in any exception, to the 
universal prevalence and power of Law. Its leading facts and doctrines 
are directly connected with this belief, and directly suggestive of it” (p. 51). 


And after quoting passages of Scripture to connect the Divine 


1“ Beginning of Life,” p. 86. 
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mission of the Saviour with a certain inscrutable necessity, 
he adds, 


“Whatever more there may be in such passages, they al/ imply the uni- 
versal reign of Law in the moral and spiritual, as well as in the material 
world : that these laws had to be—behoved to be—obeyed ; and that the 
results to be obtained are brought about by the adaptation of means to 


an end ; or, as it were, by way of natural consequence, from the instru- 
mentality employed.” ! 


Doubtless, Jesus Christ was subject not only to natural and 
moral laws, but to all the requirements of Redemption, and the 
Gospel which His disciples preached is conformable to human 
necessities ; but to concede all that Principal Tulloch and the 
Duke of Argyll demand, is to involve the whole question of 
revelation and the system which it unfolds—Christianity—in a 
confusion from which they cannot be extricated. If their claim 
be granted,—that the idea of law is the “ very basis” of Chris- 
tian miracles, and that we are not called on “to believe in 
any exception” to the universal prevalence and power of Law, 
—it must suffice to explain ALL the facts which are placed 
before us. If it leave some outside their conclusion, it cannot 
satisfy us. All the miracles must be explicable by this prin- 
ciple, they must be ultimately referable to Law as their 
“basis ;” and what is the issue but this, that the whole system 
may yet be reduced to the ordinary level of the natural, like 
the formerly unexplained mystery of eclipses, and we have no 
foundation on which to rest our hope as to the Unseen and 
Eternal. Divested of all evidence of the supernatural, or in 
other words, of a personal controlling power, there is nothing 
to draw the mind upward, and give it stability and comfort. 
Is this theory tenable? Is the result possible? We agree 
with Principal M‘Cosh when he says, 


“Tt should not be allowed for one moment that we are not at liberty 
to look upon an event as springing from the supernatural power of God, 
unless it can be shewn to be a link in a concatenated combination. 
There is a loose and empty style of speaking in our day about miracles, 
being, after all, referable to a higher law, which either has no definite 
meaning, or may be understood in a misleading sense, and, at best, is no 
way fitted to gain the opponents of supernaturalism, who by law always 
mean one consistent thing, and that is, natural law. If it is meant that 
miracles can all be referred to some higher natural law, discoverable or 
undiscoverable, the impression may be left, that they are like meteors, or 


1 «Reign of Law,” p. 52. 
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like mesmerism, simply mysteries which may yet come within natural 
explanation, and which cannot, therefore, be evidential of supernatural 
action. If it is meant that they can all be referred to some supernatural 
law, known or unknown, the assertion is made without a warrant from 
revelation. . . . It is quite conceivable, indeed, that there may be some 
such law beyond our ken, but of what use can it be to appeal to a law 
unknown and unknowable. It is quite as conceivable that God may 
have wrought in our world an isolated occurrence, having no connection, 
physical, causal, or dependent, with any other mundane occurrence, ex- 
cept the profound relations which all things have one to another in the 
Divine Mind.”' 

We may with perfect consistency go even farther than the 
supposition that “it is quite conceivable that God may have 
brought on our world an isolated occurrence ;” and assume the 
fact. We have a solid foundation on which to rest; the 
creation of the “heavens and the earth” is an isolated occur- 
rence—the instituting of laws is an isolated occurrence—the 
origin of life is an isolated occurrence—the appearance of man 
as rational, moral, and responsible, is an isolated occurrence ; 
and we are warranted in denying the sufficiency of proof to 
the contrary. We do not claim belief that God ordinarily 
interferes with the processes of natural law. It has its reign. 
But He has interfered with law, He has interfered with the 
laws of the inorganic structure by the supervention of the laws 
of plant life, and so on upward through the stages which we 
have already described, until there is no resting-place for the 
observant inquirer lower than the Infinite and Sovereign Mind. 
If this is denied on the plea of the universality of law, how 
account for revelation, for the incarnation of Christ Jesus, and 
other facts of lesser import, yet transcendantly overtopping the 
ordinary movements of material, intellectual, and moral being ? 
Among the subordinate in the material we have, for instance, 
iron rising to the surface apparently by the will of the prophet, 
but really by a higher power operating through man’s will as 
its medium, and reversing the law by which iron sinks. When 
the waters of the Jordan ceased their course to the Dead Sea 
until the Israelites passed over, there was more than hidden 
laws can conceivably explain. Among the subordinate in the 
intellectual we have Prophecy. How possibly deduce that far 
insight into the future from law or evolution? How have facts, 
centuries distant, been brought within man’s grasp? The 
announcement and the fulfilment, with an interval of many 

1 «The Supernatural,” p. 168. 
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generations, have been perfectly harmonised. From the fact of 
this connection there is no escape to those who hold the Bible. 
Among the subordinate in the moral and spiritual we have the 
revolutionised life of converted men. The morally dead live. 
There are other miracles which cannot conceivably be con- 
nected with law alone, and dissociated from special ends; but let 
us notice two facts which cannot be brought within any law 
conformably to which God must necessarily act. The first 
is Revelation, the second is the Incarnation of Christ. Both 
may be harmonised with what the expositions of nature unfold, 
but not with those sweeping conclusions as to the universal pre- 
valence of law to which we have just adverted. Revelation 
is, in origin, absolutely supernatural. “All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God ;” “Holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” As truth, it is rela- 
tively supernatural to those higher and highest truths which 
man himself can reach in the domain of human thought, and 
some of which, as natural, have been inwrought with what is the 
subject of direct revelation. All that is unfolded in Scripture as 
to redemption is, in origin, supernatural, although reaching us 
now through the ordinary channels of a written Word. 

The Incarnation of the blessed Redeemer is in its origin 
absolutely supernatural. It can be reduced to no law. It is 
absolute as the origin of creation. But while the first move- 
ment of the Son in His Incarnation, and in that humiliation 
which was to be specially His own in the economy of redemp- 
tion, was absolutely supernatural, it is relatively supernatural 
as to “the true body and reasonable soul,” and also in His life 
as holy and “ separate from sinners.” While He revealed God 
as He is, and man as he ought to be, He was in His human 
history subject like other men to the ordinary influences of 
material, mental, and moral Jaws. He thus combined in His 
life the natural, and the relatively, as well as the absolutely 
supernatural ; and so also do the Scriptures, as a Revelation for 
the doctrinal and practical guidance of man. 

If we do not refer specially to the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion as illustrative of the same connection, it is only to avoid 
the undue extension of this paper. 

The view which we have submitted is, we believe, in perfect 
harmony with the facts of creation, in origin and development. 
Itis based upon them. What has been in the material, mental, 
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and moral framework of the vast system of which we form a 
part, justifies our using it as an evidence, if not, indeed, an 
exposition of those processes which bear on our welfare here 
and our destiny hereafter. WILLIAM FRASER. 





Art. HI1—Dr Wordsworth on the Church of England. 
By AN ENGLISH NONCONFORMIST. 


O one could attend the successive meetings of last year’s 
Congress at Nottingham without realising the majestic 
power of the Anglican Church, and honouring the ability and 
enthusiasm of her leading clergy. No such congress is held 
in this country. The British Association gatherings and the 
Social Science meetings are dwarfed by comparison with its 
crowded, animated sessions. The sense of a fervid spiritual 
vitality, giving fixedness of purpose and strength of devotion to 
the men who took part in these meetings, whether as speakers or 
as hearers, grew upon an interested bystander like myself. As 
a Nonconformist I hail with hearty congratulations the abound- 
ing zeal and power which are throbbing almost tumultuously 
in divers sections of the Anglican Church; for though I 
staunchly oppose, as this article will shew, some doctrines 
which were plainly in the ascendant at the Congress, I recog- 
nise among all parties the zeal of faithful love for our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and felt that such zeal, provoking to holy labours, 
would greatly bless our country, by awakening the passionate 
search for truth, and leading us all ultimately to the clearer 
vision of Him who is “the Truth.” That such meetings have 
the healthiest influence, and work only good, is indubitable. 
Not simply, or so much, because of the abatement of party 
feeling and the growth of Christian charity which follows upon 
the necessary courtesies and the mutual acquaintance occa- 
sioned by personal intercourse between Christian men of 
differing schools, but chiefly because the opinions of these 
differing schools are here exposed to the wholesome light and 
air. It is the way with Englishmen, and it is the way alike 
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of honour and safety, that their belief is frankly avowed and 
advocated till it either conquer or be conquered in the open 
conflict it has sought. Opinions which are the outbreak of a 
hidden distemper reveal and often heal the malady by their 
discharge and manifestation in open day. And “error may be 
tolerated when reason is free ;’—still more when reason is sum- 
moned to combat it. 

Believing that the chief advantage of the Congress lies in 
the publicity it gives to the tendencies which are ever change- 
fully developing themselves in the Church, I cannot regret 
that the sacerdotalism which, as I conceive, misnames itself 
catholicism, was pronounced with such a clear and emphatic 
accent in the Congress. But I did regret to find that this 
system had attained such excessive dogmatic development in 
the advanced section of the Ritualistic party, and held such 
manifest predominance among the twelve hundred clergy who 
attended, and who might, I am informed, be considered fairly 
representative of the entire body of the clergy. I did regret 
further, that the Evangelical party were much less explicit and 
decided in the assertion and advocacy of their faith than were 
their Anglican brethren, and seemed, from lack of high-souled 
courage, to quail before the vehement disapprobation which any 
decided expression of that faith was certain to evoke. Now, 
it is well known that it is against this “sacerdotalism” which, 
though sanctioned and ever present in varying degree in the 
Established Church, has now swollen to a size which o’ertops 
its growth even in the days of Laud, that English Noncon- 
formity protests. It claims, indeed, in this respect, to be in 
direct lineal succession from the first Reformers of the Church, 
against whom the Caroline divines commenced a reaction 
which it has been given to our Victorian age to consummate. 
Anglican Churchmen, accordingly, in speaking publicly at the 
Congress, knew that outside there was a religious world in 
England with which they had to reckon, which they stigmatise 
as “separatist” in precisely the language and the tone in which 
the Romanist stigmatises them, but which is separated from 
them, because by virtue of its faith in the spiritual, catholic, 
apostolic Christianity which it sees mirrored in the New Testa- 
ment it discards as medieval and unscriptural heresies the 
sacerdotal theories which they propound. Such men cannot 
but wish to know the grounds of our Nonconformity, were it 
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only that they may clearly formulate and accurately verify their 
own doctrine in view of our opposition. We affirm of our Non- 
conformity as they of their Anglo-Catholicism, that it is a 
revival of primitive catholicity. It is our doctrine which their 
doctrine specially confronts and combats. Their public speech 
is a challenge to us, and though the Church Congress is 
necessarily closed to us, we have happily the right of speech 
in a wider auditorium—the press—where both are equally 
heard. This right I venture to claim, regretting that my 
article must of necessity be critical and antagonistic. How 
much was said, and how much has been done, by the men 
criticised, which commands my perfect sympathy, and which 
attests a spiritual unity created by a common faith! Of those 
deepest concords I do not speak. That unity I desire to see 
inanifested in a catholic communion of Christian Churches ; 
and the doctrines I expose are, I believe, not only opposed to 
Scripture, but they bear this heretical mark upon them, that 
they create divisions. By claiming infallible perfection and 
universal authority for the Anglican constitution and doctrine, 
an impassable gulf is dug between the Anglican and other 
communions, which prevents any public manifestation of their 
oneness in the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Inaugural Address of the Bishop of Lincoln struck the 
key-note of the Congress, and laid down with magisterial pre- 
cision and authority the fundamental principles of Anglicanism. 
It therefore mainly interests me, and merits to be made the text 
of my criticism. But whilst I am bold to challenge his ecclesias- - 
tical creed, I would express my unfeigned respect for the man. 
Nonconformist as well as Conformist Churchmen have never 
refrained from publicly honouring Dr Wordsworth for his 
Biblical and ecclesiastical learning which profits us all, also 
for the devout and noble simplicity of his character, and his 
unselfish and unsparing labours in his own Church. 

His Inaugural Address maintained these three propositions : 
—I. That the Church of England definitively settled and 
declared her doctrine and polity in 1571, and again repub- 
lished them in 1661, “when the principles of the year 1571 were 
enshrined in the last revision of the Book of Common Prayer, 
where they are handed down to us as our most precious 
treasure, spiritual and temporal, to be transmitted unimpaired, 
by the help of God, to all future generations.” II. That these 
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principles embody and express the pure doctrine of Catho- 
licity. III. That Episcopacy and Episcopal ordination being 
universally recognised in the discipline of the Church for fifteen 
hundred years, was a safeguard of the Church against de- 
generate Pietism, Socinianism, and Ultramontane Romanism. 

Upon the first proposition of the Bishop I must make certain 
historical corrections ere I pass to yet graver and more funda- 
mental criticism. The Bishop refers to the two chief ecclesi- 
astical proceedings of the year 1571, and carefully distinguishes 
and estimates the precise value of each in these words : 

“The year 1571 was the culminating point of the English Reformation. 
It was marked by the final settlement and public reception, both spiritual 
and temporal, of the thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and also by the pro- 
mulgation of certain ecclesiastical canons and constitutions framed by 
Archbishop Parker and subscribed by the bishops of both provinces.” 

Thus carefully discriminated are the thirty-nine Articles 
which Convocation, Parliament, and the Queen had sanctioned, 
from the canons which were only approved by the metropolitan 
archbishops and their suffragans. The one had a public recep- 
tion, both temporal and spiritual; the other had not. Well, 
it is this greater formulary, viz. the Articles, which all the 
constitutional authorities of the Church had sanctioned in 1571 
that has, according to Dr Wordsworth, made Episcopal ordina- 
tion the indispensable condition of exercising any of the sacred 
functions of her public ministry.!. But, on the contrary, it is 
well known that an Act of Parliament, passed in 1571 (13th 
Elizabeth, c. 12), expressly withheld the sanction of legislation 
from the thirty-sixth Article, and other articles relating to the 
hierarchy and ritual of the Church. When Archbishop Parker 
asked the representatives of the Parliament why they had left 
out of the Book of Articles the articles for the homilies, conse- 
cration of the bishops, and such like, 


“¢ Surely, sir,’ said Mr Peter Wentworth, one of their representatives 
narrating this conversation in Parliament, ‘ because we were so occupied 
in other matters, that we had no time to examine them how they agreed 
with the Word of God.’ ‘ What!’ said he, ‘surely you mistake the 
matter ; you will refer yourselves wholly to us therein !? ‘No; by the 
faith I bear to God,’ said I, ‘ we will pass nothing before we understand 
what it is, for that were but to make you Popes; make you Popes who 

1 These are his words: ‘‘The Church of England, in the thirty-sixth of 


her Articles, finally revised in 1571, set the seal on what are commonly called 
our consecration and ordination services.” 
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list,’ said I, ‘ for we will make you none!’ And surely, Mr Speaker, the 
speech seemed to me to be a Pope-like speech ; and I fear the bishops do 
attribute this of the Pope’s canons unto themselves, Papa non potest 
errare.’”? 


Accordingly the Church of England, in 1571, not only did 
not set her seal upon the consecration and ordination services, 
by ratifying the thirty-sixth Article, but expressly declined to 
do so; and omitted that article, with others, from the articles 
previously adopted by Convocation in 1562. 

The canons drawn up by Archbishop Parker, and subscribed 
by the bishops of the two provinces in the year 1571, also, 
according to Dr Wordsworth, express in articulate and authori- 
tative form the doctrine of the Church of England. 


“The same good providence,” he says, “ guided the Church aright in 
the no less important question of the interpretation of Holy Scripture. 
God’s Word is her rule of faith! But how is that rule to be applied ? 
She gave an answer to this question in the year 1571: for in the well-known 
canon, De Concionatoribus, then framed by Archbishop Parker and his 
suffragans, she declared her judgment on that matter,—‘ Let preachers 
take good heed that they do not publicly propound anything to be held 
and believed by the people as an article of faith, save only what is agree- 
able to the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, and to what the 
Catholic fathers and ancient bishops of the Church have collected out of 
Holy Writ.’” 


1 « Warner’s Ecclesiastical History,” vol. ii. pp. 438, 439; ‘‘ Neal’s History 
of the Puritans,” vol. i. pp. 266, 267. See also Hallam (‘‘ Constitutional 
History of England,” vol. i. p. 191), who writes thus : ‘‘The Articles of the 
Church of England, originally drawn up under Edward VL, after having 
undergone some alteration, were finally reduced to their present form by the 
Convocation of 1562. But it seems to have been thought necessary that they 
should have the sanction of Parliament, in order to make them binding on the 
clergy. Of these articles, the far greater portion relate to matters of faith, 
concerning which no difference of opinion had as yet appeared. Some few, 
however, declare the lawfulness of the established form of consecrating bishops 
and priests, the supremacy of the Crown, and the power of the Church to 
order rites and ceremonies. These involved the main questions at issue ; and 
the Puritan opposition was strong enough to withhold the approbation of the 
Legislature from this part of the national symbol. The Act of 13 Elizabeth, 
c. 12, accordingly enacts that every priest or minister shall subscribe to all 
the articles of religion which only concern the confession of the true Christian 
faith, and the doctrine of the sacraments, comprised in a book entitled 
*¢ Articles whereupon it was agreed,” &c. That the word only was inserted 
for the sake of excluding the articles which established Church authority, and 
the actual discipline, is-evident from a remarkable conversation which Mr 
Wentworth, the most distinguished asserter of civil liberty in this reign 
relates himself in a subsequent session (that of 1575) to have held on the 
subject with Archbishop Parker.” 
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This canon, accordingly, the Bishop declares to be the founda- 
tion of this doctrine of the Church,—that only such inter- 
pretation of Scripture as is given in some of the fathers 
of the ancient Church is authoritative: a doctrine which he 
evidently conceives to be essential to true catholicity and the 
primary safeguard of true orthodoxy. But this canon has no 
valid and binding authority in the Church of England. 
For three reasons: (1.) It was never sanctioned by the Parlia- 
ment; and though I know that canons which have been 
enacted by Convocation, and have received the assent of the 
Crown, are regarded as binding on the Spiritualty of the 
Church, they are certainly not binding and authoritative in 
the Church as a church or body made up of two orders,—the 
Spiritualty or clergy, and Temporalty or laity. Dr Wordsworth 
has recognised this important difference in the contrast he 
draws between the “public reception, both spiritual and 
temporal, of the Articles,” and the mere “ promulgation of 
those canons of Archbishop Parker.” And I am informed, 
that in the Congress he pointed out to Dr Blakeney, who had 
quoted one of the canons adopted by Convocation in 1603, 
and confirmed by the king under the Great Seal, that these 
canons were not to be accepted as the voice of the Church, 
because they had not the sanction of the laity assembled in 
Parliament. (2.) It was not enacted by the only body having 
power to frame canons for the Church of England, viz., the 
Houses of Convocation. England had long differed from con- 
tinental countries in this,—that the body of clergy had legal 
status in the Synods of the Church, and were consulted in the 
framing of any constitutions, ordinances, or canons of the 
Church. On the continent the priests were esteemed the 
mere suffragans or assistants of the bishop, and the bishops 
alone had authority to express the mind of the Church in their 
diocese ; but in England, the Synod of the Church since the 
reign of Edward I. had been a representative body of all orders 
of the clergy. Consequently, Canon 139 declares: “ Whoever 
shall affirm that the sacred Synod of this nation, in the name 
of Christ, and by the King’s authority assembled, is not the 
true Church of England by representation, let him be excom- 
municated,” &e. But assuredly no Synod of Bishops can 
claim to be, by representation or otherwise, the Church of 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXX. E 
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England, and no document that is merely drawn up by one 
bishop, and subscribed by the others, can be received as a 
symbol of doctrine to which either the clergy or laity are 
pledged. But finally, (3.) the canons drawn up in 1571 did 
not even receive the Royal assent, and (if my memory serve 
me right) Archbishop Grindal declined to execute them in his 
diocese, lest it should involve him in a premunire. When, 
therefore, we recollect the terrible stringency of “The Act of 
Submission” of the 25th Hen. VIIL., c. 19, which forbids even 
Convocation, the lawful Synod of the Church, to meet or enact 
and promulgate and execute new canons, &c., without the king’s 
most royal assent; and remember, too, the doctrine of “The 
Royal Supremacy,’—we see how this canon lacks all claim to 
validity. A canon which neither the laity in Parliament, nor 
the clergy in Convocation, nor the King, had sanctioned, cannot 
surely in any sense or degree declare the doctrine of the Church 
of England. Accordingly, the “catholicity” of the Church 
which rests on this canon, has, I fear, a frail foundation: and 
the year 1571 fails the Bishop as a year of special grace, 
enshrining for perpetual reverence and defence the eternal 
principles at once of the Catholic Church in all lands, and of 
the Anglican Church. 

These, however, are nuge historice. It matters little whether 
the Bishop be right or wrong in his historical references. It is 
the very substance and purport of his first proposition which 
perplex me. J am a Nonconformist because of my faith in 
the Church of Christ. When" the Bishop declares that “the 
Church of England defined in 1571” (or in 1662, for the dates 
do not materially affect my argument) her present doctrine 
and discipline,” and presents to me a series of canons and of 
Acts of Parliament framed and promulgated in that year as 
exhibiting her eternal creed and code from which she can 
never remove, my mind is staggered. I can indeed under- 
stand (though I deplore the conception of a Church which is 
assumed in the statement) how in 1571, when the subjects of 
the State were regarded as likewise members of the Church, 
any canon or article of doctrine which was adopted by the two 
representative Synods of this true State Church, and was con- 
firmed by the King as the head of the Church, might be justly 
regarded as setting forth the judgment and rule of the English 
Church at that time. Accordingly, let me concede that in 
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157L the Parliament and Queen had sanctioned the 36th 
Article, previously adopted by Convocation in 1562, and that 
Archbishop Parker’s canon had been legally enacted, then I 
can understand a sense in which the people of this realm 
conceived of and acting as a Church, through both its Parlia- 
mentary organs, in re ecclesiastica, did establish their discipline 
and define their faith as the Bishop says. 

But where is that Church of England to-day? The Prayer- 
book, the Articles, and the Ordinal remain as witnesses of its 
faith and practice. But who to-day are understood to accept 
and attest the doctrines set forth in these books? Not the laity 
of England. Not even the laity that worship in the churches 
connected with the Established Church. Not even the commu- 
nicants in these churches. Whothen? The clergy alone. The 
laity continue in Parliament to insist on subscription and ritual 
conformity by the clergy: but byno enactment of Parliament do 
the laity now give their assent to what the clergy must profess to 
believe and must consent to perform in order to hold offices which 
are under parliamentary management. Accordingly, the clergy 
alone constitute the Church of England to-day, if this Church is 
affirmed still to declare its faith in these rubrical symbols of 1571. 
No other living being in England attests like faith. If therefore 
these symbols hold and witness a living faith to-day, it is that 
of theclergy alone, and they are deemed to be the Church :—a doc- 
trine which I think is as contradictory of the faith of the Church 
of England in 1571 as it is of the faith of Nonconformists to- 
day. And can even the clergy be now affirmed to hold and 
testify all the principles or doctrines set forth in these symbols ? 
Till the recent Act relaxing the terms of clerical subscription, 
that affirmation might have been justifiable despite all seem- 
ing evidence to the contrary. But can it be now said, when 
the candidate for ordination is merely asked to assent to these 
symbols, and declares that “he believes the doctrine of the 
Church of England as therein set forth, to be agreeable to the 
Word of God ;’ and when Mr Buxton in the House of Com- 
mons, during the discussion on the bill, expressly pointed out, 
in the name of the committee which framed it, that the ex- 
pression “ the doctrine” was used instead of “ the doctrines” in 
order to make the subscription general, and not to bind the 
conscience of the candidate to each specific doctrine set forth 
therein? When, therefore, the Bishop speaks of the Church of 
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England setting forth her faith, and revealing her wisdom in 
these symbolic works, I ask, Whose faith and wisdom are thus 
expressed? If you answer, that of the men who framed and 
confirmed them, or even of the ancient State whose represen- 
tatives they were, I understand and allow the answer. But 
whose of to-day? The laity of England? No! The clergy 
of the Establishment ? No! When, accordingly, it is said that 
the faith and wisdom of the Church of England are now mani- 
fested in them, the saying is incomprehensible to me. There is 
a book, et nihil preterea. Iknow no living person, much less 
any organised body, whose faith and wisdom are there expressed. 

Notwithstanding, let it be supposed that the England of 
1871 is, ecclesiastically speaking, constituted precisely like 
the England of 1571, and that the fact of Parliament not 
revoking the sanction given to the symbolic books of the 
Established Church, declares them still to contain the faith 
and ritual of the English nation organised in one church: 
Why, it may then be asked, should the Acts of Parliament and 
the canon of 1571 be declared irrevocable? Why should the 
principles which the Bishop of Lincoln considers to have been 
decreed by proper authorities in a certain year of the sixteenth 
century, be pronounced by him to be unalterable for ever? 
Is this Church of England, whatever organisation it denote, 
infallible? Or, did the grace of infallibility come in a single 
illapse upon her in one year, endowing her then with absolute 
truth?. Has not this Church said in her nineteenth article, 
“As the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch 
have erred, so also the Church of Rome hath erred?” 
Surely then a reasonable analogy may justly infer that the 
Church of England also may have erred in certain respects. 
How frequently and variously, during the few troubled years 
previous to 1562, did this Church alter her symbolic for- 
mularies! Why in that particular year was the power forfeited 
or the will renounced of any further alteration? Nay, did not 
the Church make such alterations even after that “ final 
revision” and “public reception” of her articles in 1571 to 
which the Bishop refers, and from which the Church, he says, 
cannot move one inch, or bate one jot or tittle? In 1662 
alterations were made which, together with the new rigour of 
subscription, had the unhappy effect of exiling from the 
Church on her black St Bartholomew’s Day two thousands or 
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more of her clergy. And the Anglican prelates who made such 
alterations vindicated their conduct in language which seems 
to me more reasonable and catholic than the uncompromising 
absoluteness of the Bishop of Lincoln. In the preface to their 
re-revised Service-book, they say : 


“It is but reasonable that upon weighty and important considerations, 
according to the various exigencies of times and occasions, such changes 
and alterations should be made therein (the rites, rubrics, and ceremonies 
of the Church) as to those that are in places of authority should from 
time to time seem either necessary or expedient.” * 


I honour the inflexible faith—I question both the prudence 
and prophetic vision—of the Bishop when he affirms that what 
has been done and sanctioned in the past ought never to be 
done, and will never be done again in the future. 

I have used the term “Church of England,” but let me 
frankly confess that I have never been able to frame any mental 
conception, or give any definition of that “abstraction” which 
receives the appellation. I see the Book of Common Prayer ; 
that is not the Church of England. I can understand a sense, 
though to my mind profoundly erroneous and evil, in which 
this nation might consider itself a church, as it did in the 
year 1571 ; but in that sense the Church of England uo longer 
pretends to exist. I can imagine the body of the clergy, among 
whom a certain official relationship exist, and who are officially 
recognised and honoured, as they are ruled, by the State, to 
be described by the name ; but this imagination is dissipated 
when I recollect that even the clergy have no coherent organisa- 
tion or corporate authority sufficing for good government and 
discipline, the maintenance of common interests, and the 
direction of combined labours. Further, I am confident 
the assumption that the clergy constitute “the Church of 
England” would be scouted by the majority of the clergy 
themselves, and by the whole people of England. Where then 


Better still, on the assumption that this whole realm is regarded as 
forming the Church, is the language of the reformers in the reign of Edward 
VI. They conclude the preface to their Service-book with these words : 
‘‘We think it convenient that every country should use such ceremonies as 
they shall think best to the setting forth of God’s honour and glory, and to 
the reducing of the people to a most perfect and godly living, without error 
and superstition ; and that they should put away other things which, from 
time to time, they perceived to be most abused, as in men’s ordinances it 
often chanceth diversely in divers countries.” 
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does any body exist, and how does it reveal itself in act or 
speech, which can be entitled the Church of England? 
Now, I have said that I am a Nonconformist simply because 
of my faith in “the Church of Christ.” Though, to some ears, 
it will sound paradoxical, it is true :—I am not a member of 
the Church of England, because I am a Churchman. I re- 
cognise the importance of the Christian Church as it was 
constituted by the apostles, and as I see it to exist in the post- 
apostolic age; and I feel the necessity of the spiritual com- 
munion and discipline of the Church to the expansion and due 
government of the individual life. But what is a church ? 
I take my ground on Scripture; the primitive Catholic age to 
which the Bishop so often refers ; the instincts and necessities 
of the Christian life ; and the clearest principles of just govern- 
ment, and of the whole “analogy of faith ;” as also on the 
nineteenth article of the Church of England, in affirming— 


That a Church of Christ is a body of believing men and women who 

enter or are brought into open and recognised relation with each other 
for the purposes of common worship, mutual edification, and combined 
Christian service ; and who, under freely constituted government, in 
submission to the law of Christ maintain the ordinances and sacraments 
and discipline enjoined by His law. 
Such a church is a local and limited body, but is required 
by the same law of affinity and duty of manifested union as 
draws its members together, to associate with other churches 
similarly constituted, so as to form the catholic Church of 
Christ, and to exhibit to the world that union in Christ, which 
He creates by uniting each believer and each church to Him- 
self, and which, when duly manifested, shall be the clearest 
witness of our Lord’s Messiahship (John xvii. 21). 

I know that it is this doctrine of the Church in which all 
other controversies between Nonconformity and Anglicanism 
centre. It is most important, therefore, that the constitutive 
principle of the Church on which issue is joined should be 
fully comprehended. I cannot expand all the reasons which 
I have already lightly accented for the faith I hold. One only 
I develop. I appeal to the authority of the early Church. 
I do so because this is the favourite argument of Anglicans. 
It is almost assumed by them as an axiom, that the Ante- 
Nicene Church was infallible, and was wholly Anglican. On 
the contrary, I find in that Church the great principles of 
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the Church, which I have stated, and which I believe to be laid 
down in the New Testament, clearly asserted or implied, 
although the seeds of the sacerdotalism which was soon to 
overshadow and abolish them are also germinant. Take the 
two fathers of that Church, who are chiefly accused of magnify- 
ing episcopacy, Ignatius and Cyprian, and see what is their 
picture of a Church. It is a local and limited number of 
Christian people intimately associated with each other and 
their bishop or pastor, worshipping together, sharing common 
labours and burdens, and thus realising and revealing their 
living unity in Christ. 

This is the language of Ignatius: E? yag evi¢ xas deurégou 
TOC TOOKUTHY IOV EYE, TOOw UeAROV Te TOU emioxdmou xal TaoNs 
Tis EXxAnoids ; 6 odv uy EoyomEvog sos ToauTd, corog On umeonpaver xO 
eauvrov duexgiev. “For if the prayer of one or two avail so much, 
how much more the prayer of the bishop and the whole church. 
Whoever, therefore, does not come to the place where the 
church regularly assembles for worshipis presumptuously proud, 
and has condemned himself in his separation.”! 

Again, in his letter to Polycarp, bishop of the church of the 
Smyrneeans, Ignatius exhorts him to take care that nothing 
be done in the Church without his knowledge ; that the assem- 
blies of the Church should be more frequent ; and that he is to 
invite all its members by name to these meetings ;? that he is to 
care for the widows, as their protector under God ; and to seek 
acquaintance even with the servants of his flock ; whilst, on the 
contrary, he exhorts the members of the Church to labour, 
strive, run, suffer, rest, rise together, as the stewards, friends, 
and servants of God.’ 

In like manner Cyprian thus describes a church :—“ Ec- 
clesia est sacerdoti plebs adunata et pastori grex adherens :”*— 
a phrase which, apart from the word “sacerdoti,” which 
betrays the growing Judaism of the Church, felicitously con- 
veys the idea of a Church which I, in concert with other 


? Qui igitur in conventum non venit, hic jam superbia status est et separavit 
et judicavit (Hefele’s translation). Ep. ad Ephesios, cap. v. Compare the 
beginning of the letter, where the members of the Church are said to abide in 
intimate communion with their bishop or pastor, as the Church exists in 
communion with Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ with the Father. 

2 Jacobson’s translation of ruxv6r%g0v cuvaywyal yiwicbucav’ if dvipcros Taveras 
Onrt. : 

3 Ep. ad Polycarpum, ec. iv. p. 6. 4 Ep. 69. 
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Nonconformists, hold.’ In this language, as in that of Igna- 
tius, I see believing men and women incorporated in a visible 
fellowship with each other, assuming mutual and common 
responsibilities, and submitting themselves in a well-ordered 
manner to their lawful ruler. In such a Church I believe. 
The communion and discipline of such a Church I need. Such 
a Church I seek in vain in the Church of England. 

I am now brought to the second proposition maintained by 
the Bishop, viz. that “ Episcopal Ordination” and “ The inter- 
pretation of Scripture according to doctrine taught by the 
Catholic fathers and ancient bishops of the Church,” embody 
the two essential principles of catholicity. 

I shall consider the question of Episcopacy and Episcopal ordi- 
nation in considering the Bishop’s third proposition. I now 
challenge his second principle of catholicity. If the Bishop had 
defined his canon of interpretation by catholic authority, so 
as to affirm that private interpretation of Scripture should be 
guided by or subjected to the communis sensus of the univer- 
sal Church, expressed in councils which did authoritatively re- 
present the universal Church, I could understand this canon, 
and see how it might be proclaimed as a principle of catholi- 
city. And if this had been his canon, though I do not believe 
any Council has yet been held that has such a representative and 
authoritative character, yet, practically, Nonconformists and the 
Bishop would not greatly disagree. Nonconformists receive 
and believe thoroughly, as the Bishop knows, the affirmative 
truths laid down in the three creeds embodying the Catholic faith 
of the early Church, which the eighth article of the Book of 


' Compare the following language of one of Cyprian’s letters, which shews 
that though Carthage was a large city, and the church of which he was chief 
pastor was large, he maintained personal acquaintance with every member of 
that church, cared for all their wants, and provoked them all to mutual soli- 
citude in each other’s welfare, and to the fulfilment of the duties which their 
membership in the church involved :—‘‘ Cum ego vos pro me vicarios miserim 
ut expungeretis necessitates fratrum nostrorum sumptibus, si qui vellent suas 
artes exercere, additamento quantum satis esset desideria eorum juvaretis, 
simul etiam et «tates eorum et conditiones et merita discerneretis ut etiam 
nune ego, cui cura incumbit omnes optime nosse et dignos quosque et humiles et 
mites ad ecclesiastice administrationis officia promoverem” (Ep. 38). In 
like manner the election of officers was ‘‘ plebe presente, de universe frater- 
nitatis suffragio ;” and all were likewise present in deliberations and debates 
—‘*Hee singulorum tractanda sit et limanda plenius ratio—cum plebe ipsa 
universa” (Lib. i. ep. 4; Lib. iii. ep. 36). 
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Articles declares should be thus received and believed; and they 
also believe of all past General Councils what the twenty-first 
article declares concerning them—that they may err, and have 
sometimes erred. But the Bishop does not make any Catholic 
Council or Catholic symbol of the early Church the rule of in- 
terpretation. He makes private doctors of that Church our 
absolute masters. The use of the term “Catholic” fathers is 
a petitio principii. Who is a Catholic father? Who of the 
fathers is other than a godly and, it may be, erudite scholar ; 
deeply imbued with the complexion of his age, and interpreting 
the texts of Scripture according, perhaps, to broken and fast- 
fading lights of tradition, but also, necessarily, according to pre- 
vailing tendencies in his own Church ; and plainly groping bis 
way to his exegesis by grammatical and philosophical methods 
like scholars of ourownday? That an interpretation of Scrip- 
ture known to have been universal in the first and second 
centuries should have great weight, and even be deemed by 
some to have inspired and authoritative value as an echo of 
apostolic teaching, is conceivable: but it is an inconceivable 
doctrine, that scholars of various countries, and four successive 
centuries, who never claim to speak in their exegetical writings 
as the organs of the Catholic Church, and repudiate any excep- 
tional authority ;—who are wanting in important exegetical 
qualifications, being little conversant with the exact laws and 
delicate cadences of speech which modern grammar studies, and 
having little appreciation of either the peculiar type of language 
or habits of life in the apostolic age ;—who may be classified 
into different schools according to their differing principles 
and style of interpretation, and whose interpretations conse- 
quently conflict with each other,—should yet be tyrannically 
set over the Church and scholarship of all time, as having 
absolute authority to define the meaning of every passage of 
Scripture, and to impose that definition on all Christian be- 
lievers. Were they inspired; or were they apostolic men, re- 
cording at first hand, or to dictation, apostolic interpretation,— 
such authority would be conceded them: but never otherwise. 
I honour them as most valuable aids in exegetical study, and 
I honour Dr Wordsworth for having recalled their works to a 
prominent place in modern theology ; but the presumptuous 
claim thrust forward on their behalf, these godly fathers in their 
humility would, I believe, renounce with horror, whilst they 
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would sternly rebuke those who attribute to them what only 
inspiration can bestow. 

I contest, then, this principle of Catholicity, which is not, 
never has been, and cannot be, even indirectly, an element of 
catholic truth; a law of catholic faith ; a doctrine of the 
catholic Church. But I now assert and maintain the true 
principle of primitive catholicity, which, strange to say, the 
Bishop and those like-minded with him completely ignore. 
I have used one expression which I said would sound para- 
doxical—so grossly has, modern language twisted and tra- 
vestied Scripture words. I said, “I am a Nonconformist 
because I am a Churchman.” I add another expression 
equally true, but, I know, sounding to many equally strange : 
I am a Nonconformist because I am a Catholic. Yes, even 
so; I am a Nonconformist by reason of my faith in the 
holy apostolic and catholic Church. And I use the word 
“catholic” in no modern, quibbling sense, which is of mere 
private interpretation, but according to its sole proper and 
primitive signification. I would redeem the noble word from 
the abusive and monstrous perversion which has befallen it. 
The word “catholic,” applied to the Church, does not mean 
universal in the sense of world-wide or undivided by schism 
but in the sense of “whole,” «.e., recognising, embracing, and 
uniting all its members or parts. The catholie Church is 
the church built up of all its members; therefore, of all 
believing men and women who have entered into open fel- 
lowship with each other in local communities, and who, by 
means of these local Churches, rise up to wide, universal fel- 
lowship with each other. Now, I have looked through the 
darkening history of the Church, and I have watched this 
essential and only true principle of catholicity gradually de- 
caying till it perished utterly from her constitution. The 
status, rights, and duties of the individual members of the 
Church, and the very sense of any fellowship or organised 
relation between them, vanished quite away. By a steady, 
stealthy, and intensive process, the priesthood usurped the 
privileges and powers of the universal membership of the 
Church. The bishops usurped the privileges and power of 
the priesthood; and now by a vengeful fate, and as if in 
burlesque of former similar sacrilege by which the catholic 
Church was robbed, the Pope has usurped the privileges and 
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power of the episcopate. He now concentrates in one solitary 
person the authority, grace, truth, and honour which the Lord 
gave His universal Church. The very antagonistic pole of 
catholicity has now been reached. Its most schismatic denial 
has now been proclaimed. The “All” is merged in One. 
Against the Universal has been raised the Unit. But, in truth, 
the cathblic Church in the only sense in which I can under- 
stand the term, or in which those who first used it understood 
it, was destroyed when a sect within itself—a part cut off and 
acting independently of the whole membership, viz. the priest- 
hood—claimed to dispense the grace, minister the truth, and 
fulfil the functions which belong to the whole body of the 
Church. And I am a Nonconformist because among all sec- 
tions of Nonconformity I find these two elements, which are 
involved in the principle or doctrine of catholicity,—viz. (1) 
a recognition of the status, responsibilities, and rights of all the 
members of the Church ; and (2) a recognition of the need and 
duty of fellowship and manifest union between all these mem- 
bers, both inthe local community in which they may be primarily 
united, and through it, with all other Christian communities. 
Faults in Nonconformity I acknowledge ; they are patent to 
all. In its practice, I think, the local and denominational 
usurps upon the catholic. Nevertheless, the affirmation stands 
true—Nonconformity alone clearly witnesses in the England 
of to-day the grand principle, faith, and practice of catholicity. 
If I turn to the Anglican Church, a Christian man there is a 
fellow-member with no one, and of nothing: and a strong party 
in that Church will not recognise Christian believers of any 
other communion as members of the Church at all, though 
they be men and women walking in the fellowship of the 
gospel with all fellow-believers. 

Am I right or wrong in this exposition of catholicity ? Is it 
scriptural? Does it conform to the holy desires of Christian 
men? Is it sanctioned by the primitive Church? Again, I 
leave all other fields of argument for that which Anglicans 
claim to be their own domain; and again I appeal to the 
apostolic father Ignatius, who is their favourite authority, and 
who has a special right to speak on this question, for he first 
used the word “catholic.” He first struck this coin with its 
sacred legend of meaning, and issued it into the currency of 
the Church. The following is the passage in which Ignatius 
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used it: rou dy garg 6 émioxomog ix? rd aARboG torw* Worez bmov ds 
a Xgioroz 'Inoous éxs? 7H xaboruxy exxdnoia'—* Wherever a bishop may 
be found, there let the gathering of the Church be held; as wher- 
ever Jesus Christ may be,thereisthe catholic Church.” Bywhich 
saying he affirms, that whoever holds Jesus Christ, is a member 
of the catholic Church, and represents it ; and, accordingly, that 
the catholic Church exists in every branch or section of it. In 
other words, where the chief pastor of a Church is found, there 
is the organised local Church (ecclesia concreta of Mohler) ; 
but wherever a Christian is, there is a member and represen- 
tative of the catholic Church. More explicit and evident, 
however, is the meaning of this word in the letter, written 
likewise in the post-apostolie age, by the Smyrncean Church 
concerning the martyrdom of their Bishop, Polycarp. This is 
its prefatory salutation : 4 éxAnoia rod Cov, 4 ragumodea Subgvay, 
TH Exxrgoig Tod Ozod ry tagoinoton cv Diruusriw xal wdouis Tals xara waver 
Témov Tis dying nal xadoruxts éexxrnciag wagoiniaas—* The Church of 
Christ sojourning in Smyrna to the Church sojourning in Philo- 
melium, and to all Churches sojourning in every place of the 
holy and catholic Church.” Here the local Churches are re- 
garded as the constituent parts or members of the catholic 
Church. And that all the members of each Church are recog- 
nised and addressed as constituting it, and thus in their vast 
collective membership constituting the catholic Church, is 
made conspicuously evident from the beginning of the letter : 
“We have written you, brethren, concerning those who died 
for the faith, especially the blessed Polycarp.” Here the 
brethren of the one Church address directly the brethren of 
all other local Churches, gladly recognising themselves as 
bound up in the unity of the catholic Church with them. 

No Church, accordingly, can be called “catholic” which 
does not recognise, much less one which has dismembered and 
destroyed, this universal fellowship of Christian believers. 
Nor is that the catholic Church whose only organisation is 
that of a class or sect within the body, viz. the clergy, and not 
that of all its members. 


? Translated by Mohler : ‘‘ Ubi episcopus est, ibi est ecclesia concreta, et 
ubi Christus, ibi ecclesia universalis ;’ and by Hefele : ‘‘ Ubi comparuerit 
episcopus, ibi et multitudo sit, quaemadmodum ubi fuerit Christus Jesus, ibi 
catholica est ecclesia.” 

? C. vill. and c. xvii. of this letter. 
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The last proposition affirmed by the Bishop which I ven- 
ture to criticise is, that Episcopacy and Episcopal ordina- 
tion, universally recognised in the discipline of the Church 
for fifteen hundred years, is a safeguard of the Church against 
degenerate Pietism, Socinianism, and ultramontane Romanism. 

Now, I must distinguish here. There is Episcopacy and 
Episcopacy. I believe in such Episcopacy as I know to have 
existed in the first three centuries of the Church. All Non- 
conformists believe in, and continue, this kind of Episcopacy 
(though in varying form). They also practise Episcopal ordi- 
nation. So far, then, in language, we agree with the Bishop. 
It will surprise those who claim validity for their orders be- 
cause of Episcopal ordination, to learn that, by the same title, 
—yea, on the ground of historical succession, which they vaunt, 
—the orders of bishops in Nonconformist Churches have pre- 
cisely the same validity as their own. Each chief pastor of a 
Nonconformist Church is ordained by other chief pastors, 
usually six or seven ;—thus doubling the number required in 
the Anglican Church, and sextupling the number required in 
the Romish Church ; and by this increase of number securing 
more infallibly whatever grace Anglicans assert to flow through 
the channel of Episcopal succession. But whilst the orders of 
Nonconformist ministers have equal validity, on the ground of 
their own theory, with that of Anglican clergy, that validity is 
not only questioned, but is denied by them to have any legiti- 
mate value. If Anglicans claim valid orders for their clergy, 
we more! Because Nonconformist pastors receive their orders 
from the only body we consider to be able to give them, viz. 
the Church of Christ, organised in and acting through the 
loca! Churches. It is in His Church that Christ dwells and 
acts authoritatively. The body of His believing people is His 
body ; and their act, under the guidance of His Spirit, is His. 
A true bishop’s orders, accordingly, are given him by the 
Church in the name of Christ Himself. 


1 It is strange that the chief pastor of the Roman Church, ‘‘the mistress and 
mother of Churches,” should receive his election and orders from the Church, 
and not by any right of succession. If there be apostolic succession, it must 
be in the Papacy. Yet no Pope chooses or creates a Pope. The successor of 
Peter in Peter's See at Rome is chosen and placed in his office by those who 
claim to represent the Church of Rome. The true succession, therefore, abides 
in the undying Church ; not in the transitory occupants of the Papal throne. 
Tostatus, the learned Bishop of Arila, in the thirteenth century, wrote thus : 
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The Bishop’s statement, in order that its import may be 
fully understood, and either proved or disproved, raises two 
questions: (1.) Has Anglican Diocesan Episcopacy and the 
Anglican Ordinal been universally recognised during one 
thousand five hundred years? (2.) Has Diocesan Episcopacy 
been proved to be specially efficacious in defending the Church 
from Socinianism, Pietism, and Ultramontanism? With respect 
to the first question, it is generally acknowledged, that in no 
Church in Christendom were the portions of the ordination 
ritual which shock the intelligence and conscience of Noncon- 
formists, in use during one thousand years. They are the birth 
of the most papistical period of the medizval age. Mr Maskell, 
the eminent Tractarian, now a Romanist, in his “ Doctrine of 
Absolution,” confesses so much : 


“Even if the form in the ritual had simply been, ‘Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the Church of God, 
now committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands ; yet this 
would have been but a return to an earlier practice, which had prevailed 
in our Church until about the eleventh century. Up to that period, the 
formal ordination of priests did not in particular specify this power of 
forgiving and of retaining sins.” 


‘* Jurisdiction, in regard to its origin and power, belongs to the society ; for 
all persons receiving jurisdiction, receive it by virtue of the society. In like 
manner, it appears to be thus with the keys of the Church, for they were 
given by Christ to the whole Church. He delivered them to Peter in the 
name of the Church. If, however, it should be understood that the keys 
were delivered specially to Peter, not only would an unsuitable consequence 
follow, that the other apostles would have no authority of the keys, which 
would be untrue, as is seen from John xx. And if they were only given both 
to bim and to the other apostles, then, when they were dead, the keys would 
not remain in the Church ; for these apostles had not the power of giving the 
keys to others, and making them their successors, since no prelate can make a 
successor to himself. Yet since all successors of the blessed Peter and other 
bishops have the keys, as Peter and the other apostles had them, therefore 
the keys were not given to them as to persons to whom they were restricted, 
but as ministers of the Church: therefore the keys were given to the Church, 
and not to them. . . . Consequently, when the blessed Peter was dead, the 
Church, still always having the keys, could elect a successor to him, and by 
electing confer the same power which Peter had. Hence it was unnecessary 
that Christ should again confer the keys on Peter’s successor, which would 
have been necessary if the keys had not been given to the Church” (Quest. 
48, tom. iv., quoted in Dr Harrison's brochure on ‘‘The Primitive Mode of 
Making Bishops”). 

1 «Seit dem XIII. Jahrhundert kam die Indicativ— oder Imperativ- 
Formel in allgemeinen Gebrauch. Sie lautet regelmassig : Ego te absolvo ab 
omnibus peccatis tuis, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 
Nur zuweilen blieb noch die alte optativ-formel, und der Gebrauch derselben 
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Nonconformists do believe in Episcopacy, and in Episcopal 
ordination as firmly as Anglicans. We differ as to their kind. 
Now, I do not, I am sure, misrepresent the meaning of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s language, when I say that it claims for 


veranlasste mancherlei Vorwiirfe, als ob die Catholische Kirche das Ver- 
dienst. Christi beeintriichtigen und herabwiirdigen wolle.” — (Augusti, 
Handbuch der Christlichen Archiiologie, book ix., cap. 5, sec. 3). Bing- 
ham : “If it be inquired when the use of the indicative form of absolu- 
tion first began to be used in the Church, that is, the form, ‘I absolve 
thee,’ instead of the deprecatory form, ‘Christ absolve thee,’ Morinus has 
fully proved (Morin. de Penitent, lib. viii. cap. 8, 9, &c.) that there was no 
use of it till the twelfth or thirteenth century, not long before the time of 
Thomas Aquinas, who was one of the first that wrote in defence of it, And 
our learned Bishop Usher has (Usher, Answ. to the Jesuit’s Challenge, p. 89) 
clearly proved the novelty of it from Aquinas himself. For he says, there 
was a learned man in his time who found fault with the indicative form of 
absolution then used by the priest, ‘I absolve thee from all thy sins,’ and 
would have it to be delivered only by way of deprecation ; alleging, that this 
was not only the opinion of Gulielmus Altissiodorensis, Gulielmus Parisiensis, 
and Hugo Cardinalis ; but also that thirty years were scarce passed, since 
all did use this form only: ‘ Absolutionem et remissionem tribuat tibi Omni- 
potens Deus,’—‘ Almighty God give thee remission and forgiveness.’ This 
points out the time of the change so precisely, that learned men who allow the 
form in some sense proper to be used, make no scruple to declare their opinion 
of the novelty of it upon the strength of the foregoing considerations.” — 
(Bingham’s Antiquities, book xix. chap. ii. sec. 5.) Compare also Bp. Burnett. 
** And in the last place, we except to the form of absolution in these words, ‘ I 
absolve thee.’ We of this Church, who use it only to such as are thought to 
be near death, cannot be meant to understand anything by it but the full peace 
and pardon of the Church : for if we meant a pardon with relation to God, we 
ought to use it upon many other occasions. The pardon that we give in the 
name of God is only declaratory of His pardon, or supplicatory in a prayer to 
Him for pardon. In this we have the whole practice of the Church, till the 
twelfth century, universally of our side. All the fathers, all the ancient 
liturgies, all that have writ upon the offices, and the first schoolmen are so 
express in this matter, that the thing, in fact, cannot be denied. Morinus 
has published so many of their old rituals, that he has put an end to all 
doubting about it. In the twelfth century, some few began to use the words, 
‘I absolve thee ;’ yet to soften this expression, that seemed new and bold, 
some tempered it with these words, ‘in so far as it is granted to my frailty ;’ 
and others with these words, ‘as far as the accusation comes from thee, and 
as the pardon is in me.’ Yet this form was but little practised, so that 
William, Bishop of Paris, speaks of the form of absolution as given only in a 
prayer, and not as given in these words, ‘I absolve thee.’ He lived in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, so that this practice, though begun in 
other places before that time, yet was not known long after in so public a 
city as Paris. But some schoolmen began to defend it, as implying only a 
declaration of the pardon pronounced by the priest ; and this having an air 
of more authority, and being once justified by learned men, did so universally 
prevail, that in little more than sixty years’ time, it became the universal 
practice of the whole Latin Church. So sure a thing is tradition, and so im- 
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Anglican Diocesan Episcopacy, and not for Congregational 
Episcopacy, the sanction of the primitive Church, and the 
prestige of one thousand five hundred years’ unbroken tradi- 
tion. Here then we joinissue. Himself has sought to enforce 
the eighth canon of the Council of Nice, that there may not be 
two bishops in the same city.’. But there is another fact of 
earlier antiquity which is most clearly proved, viz., that the 
bishops of the primitive Church were only pastors of a local 
church ; that there was at first but one “ table” or “ altar,” at 
which the bishop served, and at which all the members of 
the Church communicated. “There is but one altar,” says 
Ignatius, “as there is one bishop.”? Dr Burton, late Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, says : 

“At the beginning of the second century, the term diocese was not 
then known ; though there may have been instances where the care of 
more than one congregation was committed to a single bishop, of which 
we have a very early example in all the Cretan Churches being entrusted 
by Paul to Titus. The name which was generally applied to the flock 
of a single pastor, was one from which our present word parish is derived, 
which signified his superintendence over the inhabitants of a particular 
place” (//ist. of the Christian Church, p. 179). 


Again, at the commencement of the third century : 


“The term diocese, as has been observed in a former chapter, was of 
later introduction, and was borrowed by the Church from the civil con- 
stitution of the empire. At the period which we are now considering, a 
bishop’s diocese was more analogous to a modern parish, and such was the 
name which it bore. Each parish had, therefore, its own bishop, with a 
varying number of presbyters, or priests and deacons” (Jbid. pp. 263, 264). 

And Stillingfleet says : 

“For although when the Churches increased, the occasional meetings 
were frequent in several places, yet still there was but one Church, and 
one altar, and one baptistry, and one bishop, with many presbyters under 
him ; and this is so very plain in antiquity, as to the Churches planted 
by the apostles themselves in several parts, that none but a stranger to 
the history of the Church can ever call it in question.”* 


possible to be changed, as they pretend, when within the compass of one age, 
the new form, ‘I absolve thee,’ was not so much as generally known ; and 
before the end of it, the old form of doing it in a prayer, with imposition of 
hands, was quite worn out.”—(Bp. Burnet on The Articles, art. 35.) 

? Sequel to Letters to Mr Gondon by Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., p. 265. 
Evidence proving the appointment of more than one bishop in one place, 
is accumulated in Clafkson’s ‘‘ Diocesan Churches not yet Discovered.” 

2 Ep. ad Phil. 


8 This quotation with the preceding is taken from Coleman’s ‘‘ A Church 
without a Prelate.” 
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Chrysostom says, when speaking of a bishop’s solemn respon- 
sibility, “that it is very burdensome to bear the charge of a 
hundred and fifty souls.”' And the custom of the primitive 
Church was to appoint bishops over very small communities 
indeed, in small villages and in rural districts. Clarkson’s 
work, “Primitive Episcopacy Proved from Records of Anti- 
quity,” gives evidence which is almost redundant in copious- 
ness to establish this fact. I conclude, then, from these 
quotations and facts, that whilst Episcopacy existed in the 
early Church, it was the episcopate of a chief pastor who had 
oversight, with other presbyters, over a single flock, and not 
that of a Diocesan Ordinarius ; that, therefore, Diocesan Epis- 
copacy has not the unbroken pedigree the Bishop claims for 
it, and that it certainly does not constitute, as the Bishop 
represents it, one “of the foundations of apostolic discipline.” 

But barring this question of antiquity, Is the Bishop 
justified in claiming for Diocesan Episcopacy the power of 
charming away from a Church, Pietism, Socinianism, and 
Ultramontanism ? Here the Bishop draws his argument from 
the contrast exhibited to-day between England on the one 
hand, and Germany and Roman Catholic countries on the 
other hand. Is not the argument fallacious in many ways ? 
Let England be compared with Germany, but let the yarallel 
be just. During the last hundred years evangelical Noncon- 
formity has flourished in England, and has had some influ- 
ence, at any rate, both directly and indirectly, in moulding its 
religious life and thought. Compare the England of the early 
portions of last century, when for many years Diocesan Epis- 
copacy had had almost complete possession of the land. 
England was then overshadowed by an infidelity darker and 
deadlier than has ever afflicted Germany. “I have lived,” 
says Bishop Warburton, “ to see that fatal crisis, when religion 
hath lost its hold on the minds of the people.” How was that 
hold recovered ?, Not by Anglican Episcopacy. Now, however, 
in lieu of England, take Sweden, where Diocesan Episcopacy, 
sustained as in England by State authority, has not only been 
in the ascendant, but has been undisturbed in its spiritual 
rule over the people; for rigorous persecution has excluded 
every other form of Church government. Germany, in the 


? Heb. Hom. p. 602. 
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comparison, will shew as an eminently religious country. 
Wiirtemburg and other large districts in Germany are inha- 
bited at this hour by communities profoundly imbued with 
religious faith. And why compare England with Germany 
especially, to shew the superior value of Diocesan Episcopacy ? 
Why not with Scotland? with the United States? with Wales? 
Are these countries more infidel or ultramontane, less ortho- 
dox in Christian doctrine or less practically religious, than 
England ? Yet another line of evidence may be adduced to 
discover the comparative influences and tendencies of Angli- 
can Episcopacy, when examined along with other forms of 
Church regimen. Where in England to-day is Ultramontanism 
finding its most numerous and powerful recruits? Whence 
came Dr Manning and Father Capel? In what Christian 
communions has Rationalism found shelter and nourishment ? 
Of what Church is Dr Colenso a bishop? And lastly, we might 
fairly ask in wonder, What form of Episcopacy has existed for 
centuries, and still exists, in those Romish countries in which 
Ultramontanism is now universal and rampant, but Diocesan 
Episcopacy ? How can it be a protection against that which 
itself has engendered? We respectfully challenge the Bishop 
of Lincoln to adduce either one country in which Ultramon- 
tanism now exists which had not, and has not, the protection 
of Diocesan Episcopacy, or one country that, being through its 
Presbyterian or other faith deprived of this infallible defence 
against Ultramontanism, has ever yet succumbed to it, or been 
in the slightest peril of perversion to Rome. I think Dr 
Manning has more hope of England than of Scotland. 
NONCONFORMIST. 





Art. IV.—Ulrich Zwingli. 

Ulrich Zwingli nach den urkundlichen Quellen. Von J. C. M6RrKoFER. 
Leipzig. 1867-69. 

Beitriige zur Kirchenverfassungsgeschichte und Kirchenpolitik, insbesondere 
des Protestantismus. Von Dr K. B. HunprsHacen. Wiesbaden. 
1864. 

Geschichte der Protestantischen Theologie, besonders in Deutschland. Von 
Dr J. A. Dorner. Muncuen. 1867. 

HE character and work of Zwingli have been much more 
extensively studied and justly appreciated on the Continent 
during the last fifty years, than at any previous period since 
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the Reformation age. Ever since the celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the Zurich Reformation in 1819, this fresh 
interest has been awakened and sustained. The first sub- 
stantial fruit of that celebration was the publication of the 
first complete edition of Zwingli’s works—both the German 
and the Latin—begun in 1828, and completed in 1842, under 
the editorship of two eminent Zurich divines, Melchior Schuler, 
and John Schulthess. For the first time, this collection put it 
in the power of historical investigators to make themselves 
masters of the whole subject of Zwingli and the Zwinglian 
Reformation. A long series of works followed in Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland, from the pens both of divines and 
laymen, including many of the most distinguished literary 
names, and taking various forms—biographies, histories, theo- 
logical essays in journals, and elaborate works of dogmatic 
and philosophic analysis—more than we can here do more than 
allude to. Of the three works at the head of this article, the 
first is a new biography by a Swiss pastor, more full and 
minute than any before published, and founded upon a more 
extensive examination of original papers. The author refers 
in particular to the large MS. materials amassed during a 
long life by the late Church historian, Melchior Kirchhofer of 
Schaffhausen, for the illustration of the Swiss Reformation ; 
materials which he had gathered from almost all the archives 
and collections of Switzerland and South Germany, and which, 
after his death, were deposited in two-and-twenty quartos in 
the city library of Schaffhausen. Dr Dorner’s “ History of Pro- 
testant Theology” is well known in this country ; and the 
section of it devoted to the Zwinglian system is marked by 
equal ability and fairness. His own preference for Lutheranism 
has not prevented him from doing full justice to the teaching 
and spirit of Zwingli—presenting an honourable exception to 
what has long been, and still occasionally continues to be, the 
style of Lutheran criticism upon this subject. But of all the 
newest works upon the Swiss Reformer, that of Professor 
Hundeshagen, of Bonn, is the most valuable and important. 
By birth a member of the Reformed Church of Germany, and 
for many years a Professor in the Universities of Bern and 
Heidelberg, he has, perhaps more than any other German 
author, a profound and critical acquaintance with the whole 
history of the Swiss and South German Reformations. His 
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“Contributions to the History of Church Government and 
Church Policy,” includes a copious disquisition on “The Refor- 
mation work of Ulrich Zwingli, or the Theocracy in Zurich.” 
Founded upon a patient and comprehensive study of the 
original sources, this noble essay is equally conspicuous for 
genial sympathy with the spirit of the Reformer, and for acute 
and impartial discrimination both of his merits and defects ; 
and it leaves so strong an impression of fulness of knowledge 
and ripeness of judgment, that it will probably be accepted, 
both by Switzerland and Germany, as a last word. 

1. Zwingl’s Training—On the subject of Zwingli’s early 
life and training, Morikofer has been able to add very few 
fresh facts to those which had been collected by his predecessors. 
The work of Schuler on that head, published in 1818, as a con- 
tribution to the celebration of the third centenary of the Swiss 
Reformation,' still continues to be the best repository of all 
the available materials; and there is only one important point 
which has received in recent years fuller elucidation than 
Schuler was able to bestow upon it, viz., the extent to which 
the Reformer’s thinking and teaching were influenced by the 
theosophy of the celebrated Italian thinker and scholar John 
Picus, Prince of Mirandula. This really fresh and valuable 
contribution has come from the pen of Dr Sigwart of Tiibingen.? 

The overruling and ordering hand of Him who is Head over 
all things to His Church, can be as clearly seen in the training 
of Zwingli as in that of Luther and Calvin ; and in all three 
cases alike, the providential training determined in a very 
remarkable degree all that was most distinctive in the work 
for which it was designed to be a preparation. Hundeshagen 
has been specially successful in detecting and exhibiting this 
beautiful symmetry of means and ends in the life of Zwingli. 
His home-training at Wildhaus, in the Toggenburg, where 
he was born on the Ist day of January 1484, formed him to 
be a Swiss patriot of the truest type; his school training, from 
his tenth to his twenty-second year, shaped and developed him 
into a Humanist—an enthusiastic disciple and admirer of 
Erasmus ; and his church training in Glarus and Einsiedeln, 


1 Huldreich Zwingli. Geschichte seiner Bildung zum Reformator des Vater- 
landes, von Johann Melchior Schuler. 

2 Ulrich Zwingli. Der Character seiner Theologie, mit besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf Picus von Mirandula, dargestellt von Christoph Sigwart. 1855. 
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from 1506 to 1518, determined and ripened him to undertake 
the work of Reformation in Zurich in 1519. 

His home, embosomed in a high valley of the Alps, sur- 
rounded by the greenest pastures, guarded on all sides by snow- 
clad mountains and glaciers, and commanding views of the . 
magnificent scenery of the Tyrol and the Rhine Valley, could 
not but make him proud of his Swiss fatherland. The history 
of its glorious wars of defence against Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy was still recent; and still more fresh were the 
campaigns in which its valiant soldiers had been induced by 
the prospect of pay and spoil to fight in the service of foreign 
States. These topics of public interest were made familiar to 
young Zwingli by the daily conversation of his father and 
older brothers, in which patriotic pride and patriotic anxiety 
were equally mingled—pride for their country’s martial renown 
—anxiety for the corruption, avarice and demoralisation which 
these foreign campaigns were bringing in like a Rhine-flood 
upon the land. Old Ulrich himself was a Swiss of the true 
type —the respected Ammann of his native parish—a lover 
of old times and old virtues—and zealous with an honest 
zeal for the wellbeing of the Confederation which had fought 
so many a stout battle for its freedom and independence. 
A shepherd, and a father of shepherds, he lived among his 
eight sons the life of a model Swiss patriarch, and young 
Ulrich could not leave such a home, made noble in all 
its rude simplicity by the virtues of religious, industrious, 
stout-hearted and patriotic mountaineers, without carrying 
with him, boy as he stil] was, a high-hearted love for his 
country’s good, and an open eye for the dangers which were 
threatening to destroy her ancient freedom and renown. And 
the boy was in this instance, as in so many others, father to 
the man. Thronghout his whole life Zwingli retained the 
characteristics of a mountaineer. In simplicity of manner, in 
openness of character and honesty of speech, in cheerfulness 
of temper and hearty hilarity of conversation, in love of music, 
poetry, and song, he remained to the last, and was honoured by 
his countrymen as a true Schweizer—a genuine son of the Alps. 


“Tt would be a great mistake,” says Hundeshagen, “ to overlook or to 
undervalue this side of Zwingli’s development. For by it is best ex- 
plained the equally intimate and natural involution of his interest as a 
Church Reformer with his patriotic interest. It was a thoroughly 
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characteristic peculiarity of Zwingli that he had so lively a sense and 
concern for the social life of man in its whole extent—the unbroken con- 
nection in which he knew how to place every smaller whole for which at 
any time he worked with a greater and more general whole. In every stage 
of his life this reference may be seen, but its beginnings go far back 
beyond his entrance upon his proper working life. What we know of 
his boy life is sufficient to explain how that social sense came to be im- 
planted in his young mind, although the boy, unlike Luther, was destined 
not toa worldly calling, but to the service of the Church. It was not the 
religious element but patriotic feeling which formed in Zwingli the 
earliest medium between self and the public social interest, and it was 
this feeling and thought for the common good, thus early planted and 
developed, which fitted Zwingli to find the solution of a problem which 
was not only one of theology and learning, but at the same time of 
ecclesiastical and social life.” 


Equally favourable to his intellectual development was his 
school and university life. His uncle, Bartholomew Zwingli, 
parish priest and dean of Wesen, on the lake of Wallenstadt, 
was probably not without some tincture of the new learning 
of the time, as it was by his advice young Ulrich was sent 
to several schools and universities where this learning was to 
be acquired. He first brought the hopeful boy, when only six 


years of age, to his own parsonage at Wesen, and put him 
under the care of a master, well known to him, who was able 
to teach him his rudiments. At ten, he advised his removal 
to a good school at Basel, and soon after to one still better at 
Bern—the first in Switzerland to be taught by a Humanist 
scholar, Heinrich Wélfli Lupulus. It was here that Zwingli 
made his first attainments in classical knowledge and taste, in 
which he afterwards rose to more than ordinary distinction. 
Lupulus was a Latin poet as well as a grammarian, and infused 
into his pupil a love of pure Latin composition, which served 
him well in later life. He studied at the universities of 
Vienna and Basel. In the former, for aught that appears, 
it was his fellow-students who influenced him more than any 
of the professors. In the class-rooms of the professors he had 
to listen to the useless subtleties of the scholastic philosophy, 
but in the apartments of fellow-students like his accomplished 
young countrymen, Von Watt of St Gall, afterwards celebrated 
as Vadianus, and Loreti of Glarus—hence called Glareanus— 
he enjoyed the society of minds kindred to his own—young men 
of genius and classical accomplishments who shared his own 
enthusiasm for the new learning, and by sharing, intensified it. 
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At eighteen, he returned for a time to Wildhaus, and then pro- 
ceeded to Basel to pursue his theological studies in preparation 
for the priesthood. Here the scholastic theology divided his 
time with the care of a public school, in which he earned 
his living. It was indispensable that he should learn the 
intricacies and absurdities of a system with which he was after- 
wards to do battle. But, happily, before he left Basel there 
came a teacher of theology thither, Thomas Wyttenbach of 
Biel, who had learned a purer doctrine than that of the 
scholastics, and was bold enough to proclaim it. 


“Tt is well known,” observes Hundeshagen, “with what high esteem 
and devotion Zwingli attached himself to this learned and pious teacher ; 
and what, as early as 1503, it was his fortune to hear from his lips, 
‘ Multa,’ testifies Leo Juda, the fellow-student of Zwingli under Wytten- 
bach, ‘que posteris temporibus ab aliis prodita sunt, providebat et pre- 
sagiebat, ut de indulgentiis papisticis et aliis rebus, quibus Romanus pontifex 
stultum mundum aliquot jam seculis dementaverat.’ He was accustomed 
also to predict to young men, as Rudolph Walther (Gualter), Zwingli’s 
son-in-law, mentions, that the time was not far distant when the scholastic 
theology must be done away, and the old teaching of the Church be 
restored as it was delivered by the orthodox fathers from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He spoke warmly against indulgences. He stimulated his disciple 
Zwingli to the reading of the Scriptures, and when Zwingli assures us that 
he had first learned from Wyttenbach that the death of Christ is the one 
only satisfaction for all our sins, he shews us himself the way to the 
source of the convictions which he maintained when grown to manhood. 
In this way Zwingli began his study of theology from a standpoint 
already fixed—with a feeling of mistrust towards the scholastics and the 


-whole system of Romish doctrine—with a conviction that the pure doc- 


trine lay farther back, and that the Word of God was the one only 
fountain-head of Christian truth. We need not then look to find in 
Zwingli those feelings of unlimited veneration for the institution of the 
Church which lived in Luther. Such feelings could never have taken 
root in him. His position in relation to the Church was, from the first, 
a cool, critically cautious position. He found himself in the organism of 
the Church, but his life was not in it. If the standpoint which he 
assumed did not place him at first in a position of antagonism to the 
Church, it made him, at least, sensible of an undoubted difference between 
his convictions and the Roman dogma. Enough ; what in Luther’s case 
was the result of long and severe effort and struggle was brought into 
Zwingli’s possession as something already prepared: an inward inde- 
pendence of the authority of the Church was in his case communicated 
along with his theological training. So much is certain that a formal 
separation from the communion of the Romish Church, when that should 
seem to him to be demanded, could not cost Zwingli any internal 
struggle ; and no less so that, when he once determined to take this step, 
it was assuredly taken in earnest, and on the deepest grounds.” 
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At twenty-two, Zwingli was a well-trained and thoroughly- 
pronounced humanist. His intellectual sympathies were all 
with the new learning, not with the old. He was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Erasmus. In the case of many other men of 
the time, there was a weaning from the old scholastic learning 
in philosophy and theology accompanying their new humanistic 
tastes and pursuits. But Zwingli never needed to be weaned 
from the old learning, for he had never been really nursed by 
it. He began with the liter humaniores ; and when he was 
brought into contact for a time with the old philosophy at 
Vienna, and the old theology at Basel, his love for purity of 
language, sensible thinking, and sound, substantial knowledge 
was already so strong and rooted, that he was repelled by the 
barbarisms and the idle subtleties of the scholastics. His 
humanism rendered him this immense service : it foreclosed 
his mind early and decisively against the medieval teaching 
in both departments. It did not keep him from listening for 
atime to the old professors, but he listened only to be dis- 
gusted. He turned his back after brief, but not too brief, ex- 
perience, upon their teaching, both in form and substance ; 
and in that age of transition from the old to the new, when a 
man’s back was turned upon the old, his face was at least set 
in the direction of the new. What a new theology might prove 
to be he could not yet know ; but at least he began to surmise 
that a better theology than the prevailing system was possible 
—perhaps probable. Thomas Wyttenbach had even predicted 
that it was certain to come, that it would come quickly. 

Another stage of training was still needed to fit the future 
Reformer for his work. As yet the theological results of his 
education and study were only negative, though even as such 
they were indispensable. He had come to a place where two 
ways met—an old road and a new. He had learned enough to 
know that the old road was not the right one ; but he had still 
to enter upon the new road, and to make his way along it. 
He was himself, in fact, to be one of the makers of the new 
road. That was his mission and life-work ; and he had still 
much to learn, and much labour and struggle to pass through, 
before he could say to himself and to.the world with confidence, 
“ This is the new and the true way, walk ye in it.” 

What we have called his Church training began inhistwenty- 
third year, in 1506, when he was admitted to orders by the 
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Bishop of Constance, and entered upon the charge of parish 
priest of Glarus. Here he continued to labour for the next ten 
years, with high popularity as a preacher and pastor, till in 
1516 he removed to the great pilgrimage church of Einsiedeln, 
in the neighbouring canton of Schweitz. In these two places 
he spent no fewer than thirteen years of his short life—years 
of indefatigable study, abundant observation, and deep reflec- 
tion ; and during all that time God was manifestly preparing 
him for his work as a reformer both of Church and State in his 
native land. It was during his long residence in Glarus that 
he came face to face with the worst social evils which then 
afflicted the cantons—the evils arising from the custom before 
alluded to (which was now deeply rooted), of hiring their mili- 
tary services to foreign princes. The results of this had been 
making themselves more and more felt, to the grief of all 
enlightened and forecasting patriots. ,Repeatedly, in spite of 
all his reluctance, it became his duty as parish priest to accom- 
pany his parishioners across the Alps into the plains of Italy, 
to be present at bloody battles, fought between the armies of 
Italy and France ; sometimes to see his countrymen covered 
with the glory of victory—sometimes to see them crushed under 
disaster and defeat. It smote him to the heart with bitter dis- 
tress that the valiant mountaineers made themselves the tools of 
ambitious rulers, who gave them nothing for their spilt blood 
but filthy lucre ; and to see them perishing by hundreds, and 
causing hundreds more to perish, on battle-fields to which no 
duty called them, which were justified by no national injuries 
attempted or threatened, and from which they returned to 
their mountains covered with worse wounds than those of the 
sword. What a school of observation and experience was this 
for the future Reformer of the cantons! What a text for the 
fervent preacher of righteousness and mercy between man and 
man—between nation and nation! What a spur to stimulate 
his efforts as a citizen and a churchman to put an end to this 
curse, which threatened to eat out the very vitals of public 
virtue! In fact, it was his zeal in this cause, inspired by the 
sight of so many calamities, which at last, by bringing him 
into open collision with some of the most powerful families of 
Glarus, who thought they had an interest in upholding the 
pernicious system, obliged him to exchange his charge there for 
the office of parish priest at Einsiedeln. 
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The pilgrimage church of Einsiedeln had for ages been a 
chief centre of the worst superstitions of the Romish Church. 
It was the Loretto of Switzerland. Thousands upon thousands 
of pilgrims repaired every year from surrounding countries to 
present prayers and offerings before “ Our Lady of the Hermits” 
—a black image of the Virgin and Child, to which peculiar 
sanctity was attached, and which was credited with the power 
of working miraculous cures, and of dispensing both earthly and 
heavenly blessings. Devotees threw themselves upon the 
stone floor of the church before the image in prostrate idolatry. 
To see such a sight is a very different thing from hearing of it, 
and Zwingli could not look upon it without his spirit being 
stirred within him. It had the same effect upon Zwingli in 
Einsiedeln that the shameless traffic in indulgences had upon 
Luther at Wittemberg. He could hold his peace no longer. 
He began to preach openly in the pulpit of Einsiedeln the 
only truth which could wean the hearts of the people from this 
ancient superstition—the truth as it is in Jesus—the truth 
that He is the only and the all-sufficing Mediator and Advocate 
with the Father—the truth that God in Christ is to be found 
not only in the Church of “Our Lady of the Hermits,” but 
quite as well and as easily in the pilgrim’s own home. Already, 
then, in Einsiedeln, the preaching of the Reformation had 
begun. The preacher was now master of his true message. 
This good soldier of Jesus Christ had at length found his 
right weapons. The candle was lit ; what remained was to set 
it on its proper candlestick. 

Of course it was no mere outward experience of the evils of 
the Church and the nation which had kindled within him this 
bright evangelical light. Ever since his last return from the 
wars of Italy, he had given himself almost exclusively to the 
study of the Word of God, with earnest prayer for the illumin- 
ating grace of the Holy Ghost. Having by that time made 
himself master of the Greek tongue, he was able to use 
the original New Testament, and the best commentaries 
of the Greek as well as the Latin fathers. He grew more and 
more earnest to know and to do the will of God in proportion 
to his devotion to the Holy Word. He soon came to under- 
stand that the best commentary on the Bible is the Bible 
itself. He wrote out the whole original text of St Paul with 
his own hand, and carried it about with him as his constant 
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companion. He came ere long in this way to see, as Luther 
saw, that the good textuary is the good divine, and that to 
pray well is to study well. When he left Glarus he was 
already far advanced in biblical knowledge and in evangelical 
views. When he left Einsiedeln for Zurich he was already ripe 
in all that was necessary to make him a sound and powerful 
preacher of the Gospel. God had made his instrument ready, 
and the hour at last struck for the great work of Reformation 
to begin. We add here the interesting comparison which 
Hundeshagen has drawn between the training of Zwingli 
and Luther for their common, and yet in many ways dis- 
tinctive, work, and its effects in producing both this unity and 
diversity : 


“There is no need, on account of what was common to both, to over- 
look the difference between the two Reformers. Luther had acquired 
his faith-treasure by severe, hot conflicts. A necessity of his inner man 
had led him, for consolation to his lacerated spirit, to certain doctrinal 
truths which express in the most distinct manner the nature of the 
Christian salvation by grace, in opposition to the Jewish doctrine of 
work-righteousness. The doctrine of justification by faith in the re- 
conciling death of the Redeemer—which puts an end to all legalism— 
had become his dearest possession ; and this simply in itself, and for its 
own sake, before he had even surmised the consequences which must 
result from it to the traditional doctrine of the Church, and its connection 
with a complete system of new theological and ecclesiastical ideas. He 
had in a manner discovered it in the first instance for himself—brought 
it to light again after the neglect of centuries ; but on this very account 
he places it so decidedly in the foreground, that it is from it, as his first 
principle, that he gathers and gains, in course of time, all further evan- 
gelical attainments. But of Zwingli it cannot be maintained either that 
he sought out that doctrine from a like personal need of the same depth, 
nor that he discovered it for himself, and anew brought it to light. So 
far as it was not brought to his hand in Wyttenbach’s teaching, Zwingli 
simply derived it from those sources which he knew in general to be the 
only pure well-springs of truth. He had gained it in the same sense with 
other truths by the calm, thoughtful, searching and testing labour of 
Bible study. That conviction which was so powerful to give Luther 
peace, viz., that not by our own works can we merit our salvation from 
God, but that the just shall live by his faith ; this was also for Zwingli 
the central principle of evangelical truth. But it was not, as with 
Luther, either his earliest religious attainment—nor still less, for a length 
of time, his only distinctive one. Rather, it is precisely herein that the 
difference between his religious and theological development and that of 
Luther consists : that it was from the first much less fragmentary than 
the latter—that from the first his evangelical attainments were not merely 
isolated, single views, upon which his inner man eagerly fastened to suck 
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nourishment from them, and with which he was for a time content ; but 
that, even in their inception,’they linked themselves into a greater chain, 
along with other truths gained at the same time, and no less precious to 
the soul athirst for truth. Zwingli’s system of reformation knowledge 
does not grow out of the reproduction of a certain number of neglected 
biblical ideas ; but the whole riches of the Scriptures, which he has 
spread out before him, are laid under contribution by Zwingli, and are 
wrought up into a completed whole of knowledge. He does not put 
forward any single doctrine as the principal one ; but to him the principal 
thing is, ‘The clearness and certainty of the Word of God.’ With the 
light of this Word he goes forward to the traditional Christianity of his 
age, and separates in it the false from the true. Hence it is that his 
reformative procedure is not merely more upon a plan,—more decided 
and stringent, in comparison with the carelessness with which Luther 
allows to continue untouched what cannot be exactly proved to be irre- 
concileable with his principal doctrines ; but also his whole dogmatic 
system—however far short it comes, in certain parts, of Luther’s depth— 
is still completer, and possessed of more unity and harmony. At a yet 
early period of his Reformation, Luther was compelled to find by experi- 
ence, that the preaching of faith alone is not under all circumstances 
beneficial to the multitude, because they hold themselves dispensed 
thereby from discipline and order. The ‘ Visitation Articles’ find them- 
selves obliged, as is well known, to change their tone in reference to the 
doctrine of justification. . .. It was not till the Formula of Concord 
was drawn up, that the theory of the right relation between faith and 
works was conclusively settled. For the completion of the Zwinglian 
system of doctrine, on the contrary, no such roundabout way through all 
sorts of errors was necessary. The broader basis of Scripture occupied by 
Zwingli, or, to put it more accurately, the less degree in which his stand- 
point on that basis was determined by his own personal religious expe- 
rience, did not permit him to separate from one another, even for a 
moment, truths which stand close together there, in the manner in which 
Luther was accustomed to separate them. As Gass rightly remarks, in his 
History of Protestant Dogmatics, of the doctrine of justification laid down 
in Zwingli’s ‘Commentary of True and False Religion’: ‘ Here, too, 
it is from faith that the Christian salvation springs; but this faith 
Zwingli neither ties so directly with the justifying act as Luther does, 
nor distinguishes so sharply from works, but rather takes it over imme- 
diately into the element of holiness and practical activity. A fear of 
falling into legal work-holiness finds no place here : as from the first it is 
laid down that the religious life, save as res et experimentum, can have no 
existence.’ And on the part of the Lutherans this usage of Zwingli, to 
bring the doctrinal and the ethical elements as closely as possible together, 
and to establish an organic connection between them, did not remain 
unobserved, as for instance at the Marburg Conference.” 


2. Zwingli’s Work.—Advancing now to speak of Zwingli’s 
Reformation work, we cannot, of course, narrate the course of it, 
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even in the most rapid outline. We can only exhibit very 
briefly its most salient characteristics, and touch slightly upon 
its relations to the contemporaneous work of Luther, and the 
somewhat later work of Calvin. 

It was anything but a long and slowly-developed work. It 
began on the Ist day of January 1519, when Zwingli preached 
his first sermon in the pulpit of the great Church of Ziirich, 
and it ended with his life on the fatal field of Cappel on the 
14th October 1531. It achieved its greatest and most decisive 
triumph in April 1525,—mid-way between these two dates,— 
when the mass was abolished and the altars removed, not by a 
popular tumult, but by public ordinance, in all the churches 
and chapels of the city and canton of Ziirich; and the dis- 
pensation of the Lord’s Supper, according to a new form and 
order drawn up by Zwingli, was begun. To mention only one 
other important date: it was in 1528 that the Reformed 
Church of Ziirich formally declared its separation from the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Constance,—a jurisdiction which 
had lasted for nearly a thousand years,—and substituted a Pres- 
byterian in the room of an Episcopal constitution, by organising 
a Synod consisting both of ministers and deputies of congre- 
gations, which met twice a-year for the exercise of discipline 
and government. 

In mentioning the chief characteristics of this Reformation 
work, we shall advert only to those in which it differed from 
the more celebrated and much better known work of Luther. 
The differences between the two were almost all differences of 
degree. Only on one very important point of doctrine was 
there any difference of theological principle; and there was 
only one difference of constitutional principle, though that, too, 
was a very important one, in their ecclesiastical practice. 

a. The Reformation work of the Swiss Reformer was in ahigher 
degree even than Luther's, a scriptural work,—we mean a work 
carried forward from first to last in the power of God’s Word, 
and in the way of giving high place and prominency to its 
study and exposition. Luther's public work as a reformer 
began in a scholastic disputation about indulgences ; Zwingli’s, 
with a pulpit exposition of the whole Gospel of St Matthew— 
an innovation upon pulpit practice which at once excited public 
attention and expectation : 

“ The life of Christ,” said he on the day of his arrival at Ziirich, when 
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the canons of the minster assembled to instal him in his office of 
parish priest,—“ The life of Christ has been too long hidden from the 
people. I shall preach upon the whole of the Gospel of St Matthew, chapter 
after chapter, according to the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, without 
human commentaries, drawing solely from the fountains of Scripture, 
sounding its depths, comparing one passage with another, and seeking 
for understanding by constant and earnest prayer. It is to God’s glory, 
to the praise of His only Son, to the real salvation of souls, and to their 
edification in the true faith, that I shall consecrate my ministry.” 

“By thus restoring the Holy Scriptures to their ancient rights,” as 
D’Aubigné well observes, “ Zwingli bound the Reformation from the 
very commencement of his ministry to the primitive times of Christianity, 
and laid a foundation by which future ages might study the Word of God. 
The firm and independent position he took up as regards the Gospel, 
announced anew work. The figure of the Reformer stood in bold outline 
before the eyes of his people, and the reform advanced.” 


In his tract entitled “ Archeteles,” addressed in 1522 to the 
Bishop of Constance, Zwingli puts this feature of his ministry 
prominently forward, and recapitulates his early pulpit work at 
Ziirich in the following interesting terms : 


“ Never have I planted anything but what Christ Himself planted by 
command of the Father—a plant which can never be rooted up. For, 
four years ago I preached through the whole Gospel of Matthew, at a 
time when I had never heard even the names of the faction which you 
accuse me of belonging to [meaning the Lutherans]. Then I preached 
through the Acts of the Apostles, that the Church of Zurich might see 
how and by whom the Gospel had been promulgated and spread. Next 
followed immediately the First Epistle to Timothy, which promised to be 
wonderfully conducive to the good of my flock ; for therein are contained 
the canons, so to speak, of a character and conduct becoming the Chris- 
tian. Then I took up the Epistle to the Galatians, to meet the case of 
some ill-instructed persons whose notions of faith were erroneous. After 
which I added an exposition of the Second Epistle to Timothy. And 
then, when the same sciolists had proceeded to such an extreme of mad- 
ness and impiety as to cover the name of Paul with dishonour, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ And who, pray, is Paul? Is he not aman? Anapostle, to be sure 
—but only of an inferior order—not one of the twelve—he never con- 
versed with Christ—he never composed an article of faith,—I would 
rather believe in any Thomas or Scotus than in Paul; to meet this 
impiety of language I expounded both Epistles of Peter—the prince 
of the apostles—that men might clearly see whether the two apostles did 
not speak the same thing, being imbued with the same Spirit. On finish- 
ing which I began the Epistle to the Hebrews, that they might still more 
clearly discover the grace and the glory of Christ. Here they will learn 
that Christ is the supreme Priest, and already they have almost mastered 
the lesson. Here also they will learn that by one offering once for all 
presented He hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified. These 
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things we have planted ; Matthew, Luke, Paul, and Peter have watered ; 
and God also has given a wonderful increase, which I shall not speak of 
in a boastful manner, lest I should seem to seek my own glory and not 
the glory of Christ.” 


This intensely biblical character continued to distinguish 
the work of Zwingli to the last. As early as August 1523, 
appeared the first edition of the New Testament in Swiss- 
German from Zwingli’s own hand; and no sooner was he 
appointed Master of the Schools of Zurich than he instituted 
what he called “ The Prophesyings,” 7.¢.,daily morning exercises 
in the original Scriptures,—both Hebrew and Greek,—in which 
all the professors and students, assembled in the capacious 
choir of the great church, bore a part, and of which the doctrinal 
and practical results were immediately after delivered in the 
mother tongue to the assembled people by the Reformer him- 
self. Thus the Reform movement received every day new 
impulses in advance from the power of the divine Word. The 
lamp of true religion once kindled was daily fed with fresh 
oil, and continued more and more “a burning and a shining 
light ;’ “so mightily grew the word of God and prevailed,” 
even as in the Church of the apostles in the earliest age. 

b. A second characteristic of Zwingli’s work was its thorough- 
ness. He carried his reform much farther than Luther carried 
his, both in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government. In 
doctrine he was what was then called a Sacramentarian ; in 
worship, what in the following century was meant by a 
Puritan; in church discipline and government, a Presby- 
terian. 

On the general doctrine of the sacraments he agreed with 
Luther, but he rejected the Lutheran doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation in the Lord’s Supper. At the famous Conference of Mar- 
burg, and in several treatises, he maintained, against the Saxon 
Reformers, that the true meaning of the words of institu- 
tion, “This is my body,” is, that the bread is the appointed 
symbol of the body, and not in any literal, real, or substantial 
sense, the body itself; and so with the wine and the blood. 
And herein the whole Protestant Church, with the exception 
of the Lutherans and a section of Anglican High Churchmen, 
has in all subsequent generations considered that Zwingli com- 
pleted the purification of the Church’s doctrine from the cor- 
ruption of post-apostolic times. Luther remained in some 
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points of his theology, and in some features of his theologica 
method, a Medizvalist and a Scholastic. Zwingli had never 
been, as we have seen, cither in his convictions or in his mode 
of thinking and reasoning, a Medizvalist at all. He was always 
and in everything a man of the sixteenth century, of the new 
era, of the modern spirit and type. 

He was a Puritan Reformer in the matter of worship or 
ritual. When we go into the churches of a Lutheran city like 
Nuremberg we are surprised to find the furniture and arrange- 
ments so much like those of Roman Catholic Churches—altars, 
crucifixes, crosses, paintings, statues, and lighted candles. It 
is only when the worship begins, that we find that the Gospel 
has taken the place of Roman doctrine in the pulpit, and that 
evangelical hymns have been substituted for Ave Marias and 
rosaries in the pew. And we see the cup given to the laity as 
well as the bread ; thongh we are taken aback just at the close 
of the Communion, to find that the pastor pronounces the 
blessing upon the communicants with the intonation and 
crossings of the Romish priesthood. But when we go into the 
Great Minster at Ziirich, we are astonished to find it as plain 
and destitute of ecclesiastical ornament as the great Kirk of 
St Giles in Edinburgh ; while the parish Church of St Peter 
in the same city, the Church of Leo Juda, and other Swiss 
worthies, is as bare and as exclusively taken possession of 
by pulpit and pew as any common parish church of Scotland 
in town or country. This was the doing of Zwingli. He 
swept the house of God with a very vigorous besom. He took 
care that not a single shred of the Romish scarlet should be 
left. He was, in fact, a Puritan of the extremest type ; for, 
along with organs and other musical instruments, he : cast 
out of the churches the use of psalmody also, even of the 
Psalms of David. Not till 1598, after an interval of more 
than seventy years, did the use of congregational psalms 
and hymns begin in that city—a remarkable fact, to which 
we remember nothing similar except in the practice of the 
Society of Friends, and in the temporary and partial abstinence 
from psalmody which took place among the English Presby- 
terians in the time of the ascendancy of the Puritans under 
the Long Parliament and the Commonwealth. 

We have only to add under this head that the Reformation 
work of Zwingli extended not only to the doctrine and worship, 
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but also to the discipline and government of the Church. He 
has the high merit and honour of having first given a synodical 
constitution to the Reformed Church. In 1528, after Easter, 
assembled in Zurich the first Protestant Synod for the exercise 
of discipline over the whole ministry of the city and canton. 
Zwingli was President or Moderator. The Synod inquired in 
succession into the teaching and life of all the pastors of the 
Church, and confirmed them in their office or set them aside 
accordingly. A similar Synod met again in the autumn of the 
same year, and proceeded to a like examination of the chaplains 
and the few remaining monks; and these Synods were never 
afterwards discontinued, although Zwingli’s wise recognition of 
the deputies from the congregations was allowed to fall into 
disuse. It was the same in the other reformed cantons. We 
read of Zwingli presiding at similar Reforming Synods, called 
to set in order the ministry and churches of St Gall, Appenzell, 
Thurgau, and the Rhine Valley. In all these districts, as well 
as in Zirich, the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Constance had 
been cast off, and the churches received a Presbyterian in place 
of an Episcopal constitution. It was different with the Lutheran 
Reform. In Saxony and elsewhere the consistory took the 
place of both bishop and Synod ; but the consistory was a new 
thing in the Church, and not, like the Synod, the revival and 
rehabilitation of a primitive institution. It was a creature of 
the civil governments, responsible to them, and by them wholly 
controlled. It was, and still is, a department of State, not an 
organ of the Church. 

ce. Zwingli’s work, to add only another salient and very distine- 
tive feature of it, was imbued with an eminently practical spirit. 

All Reformation work in every church behoved to be prac- 
tical, and was actually so, more or less. It was undoubtedly so, 
to a large extent, in the hands of Luther and Melancthon and 
Bugenhagen. What may be claimed for Zwingli’s work is 
that it was eminently so, that it aimed at practical reformation 
in a more extensive sphere, that it penetrated deeper into, and 
spread itself wider over, social and national life. We have 
already referred to the moral earnestness of Zwingli as a citizen 
and a patriot, how deeply moved he was by the sight of the 
national declension and corruption, and how ardent were 


his desires and efforts to recover his countrymen to the spirit 
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and ways of their valiant and virtuous forefathers. He was in 
earnest about the country’s morality before he was in earnest 
for the reformation of its religion; but when this higher 
earnestness was added to the lower, it is easy to see how it 
would intensify the latter to a still more fervent pitch, and 
how naturally this heightened fervour for the good order of 
society and the purification of the national life would impel and 
direct his reformation zeal into the most practical channels— 
a movement which could not fail to issue in many new 
measures, new institutions, new ordinances, new appliances, all 
tending to heal the disorders of society, to reclaim it from evil 
habits and usages, and to set it forward on new paths of 
improvement and progress. Of what kind, and how many, 
all these practical outgrowths from the Zwinglian Reform 
were, and of what permanent benefit to the nation, we cannot 
now speak ; but of course it will be understood that many of 
them were such as could only be inaugurated in the form of 
civil ordinances and institutions by the action of the cantonal 
government. Zwingli’s power to do good in this direction lay 
in the influence of his enlightened teaching and views upon the 
two Councils which governed the canton—the Small Council, 
which was the executive, and the Great Council of 200, all 
freely chosen by the people, who were the legislature. For 
several years the Reformer’s influence over both these bodies 
was paramount—the effect of his great talents, and wisdom, 
and public services; and in almost all cases he used that ascend- 
ancy in the wisest as well as the most conscientious manner. 
The effects of his wisely-directed efforts for the public good 
were of long continuance. Many of the institutions founded 
or remodelled in his lifetime still remain—colleges, schools, 
hospitals, and alms-houses, supported to this day by en- 
dowments which he induced the Government to transfer to 
these pious and patriotic uses from the old and now useless 
foundations of the medizeval Church. More happy in this last 
respect than the equally enlightened and equally patriotic 
Reformer of Scotland, who in so many other respects was 
another Zwingli. John Knox is the Zwingli of Scotland, 
Ulrich Zwingli the Knox of Switzerland. We refer especially 
to the intensely patriotic spirit and energy of both Reformers, 
and to the permanence of the great social institutions which 
they bestowed upon the two countries. Of both it may be truly 
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said, that not only the Churches which they reformed remain to 
this day, but the parochial institutions which they inaugurated, 
and the great ideas and designs which they conceived for the 
public good. Knox stamped his own image upon Scotland—an 
image and superscription which still remain uneffaced. And 
German-Switzerland is still, in many features, the Switzerland 
of Zwingli; and not only the German cantons, but also the 
French and even the unreformed cantons, the latter of which 
so angrily opposed his work, are still what he wished to see and 
helped to make his whole fatherland—a neutral Republic in 
the centre of Europe ; a land independent of all other powers 
by virtue of non-interference with the affairs of all other 
powers ; and a land not only free itself, but holding its glorious 
mountains and valleys in trust as an inviolable asylum for 
political exiles from all the monarchies of Europe. 

No one has appreciated so highly and heartily this eminently 
practical character of Zwingli’s Reformation as Hundeshagen : 


“ For our part,” says he, “ we are of opinion that whoever views Zwingli 
as reformer of Switzerland only in the same sense in which Luther was 
reformer of Germany, @.e. as a reformer of doctrine, as the founder of a 
distinctive theological system, of a doctrine of the Lord’s Supper different 
from the Lutheran as well as from the Roman doctrine, and of a particular 
theory of predestination, as the creator of the simplest form of Protestant 
worship, and of an anti-hierarchical constitution of the Church, has even 
with all this by no means found out what, in our judgment, was precisely 
the most characteristic thing in Zwingli’s reformation work. For, with- 
out wishing to disparage what was accomplished by him in the theolo- 
gical field,—and that in the course of a short life,—it still remains certain 
that his importance lies less in the sphere of doctrine and theological 
learning than in that of the immediate life,—less in an opposition to 
pagan and hierarchical elements springing out of distinct and definite 
theological principles, than in a practical devotion of his powers to dis- 
abuse the minds of men from every thing which could lead them away 
from the knowledge of the practical objects of the Gospel, or to throw 
these objects into obscurity. On the field of systematic theology 
Zwingli was surpassed, first by Melancthon, and later by Calvin. Private 
piety has at all times felt itself more attracted and nourished by Luther 
than by Zwingli. In the simplicity of Zwingli’s forms of worship it is 
possible for men to feel a want of full satisfaction. On the other hand, it 
will be impossible to shew that any of the other reformers had a clearer idea 
of the Gospel as a pawer of salvation for mankind ; or that any of them 
had felt a more powerful impulse to bring it into application as a salt for 
the earth, as a renovating leaven for the life of society ; that any one 
worked for the new implanting of it in human life with so little of the 
priestly spirit, with such energy, and with so much practical intelli- 
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gence ; in a word, that any one of them kept always and so steadily in 
view as Zwingli did, the kernel and chief aim of Christianity. Indeed, 
he may be said to have quite surpassed all his contemporaries, not only 
in freedom from all narrow-minded dogmatism, but also in the interest 
he took to gain results from the revival of religious feeling for the im- 
provement of the outer life ; in his earnest striving to call forth fruits 
from the awakened sense of heavenly things for the benefit of earthly 
existence, and of human conduct in its widest extent ; in his zeal for the 
organisation of Christian piety in the form of society ; in the effort to 
elevate the fellowship of Christian piety, te. the Reformed Church, into 
a purifying and quickening centre for the moral transformation of 
social life ; in his active exertions to obtain Christian foundations for 
civil institutions; in the unfaltering religious confidence, the high-hearted 
idealism, and withal, the practical moderation and energy combined, 
with which he seized and carried out the whole of his grand design.” 


A few words must now suffice to indicate generally the 
relations of Zwingli’s work to that of Luther and Calvin. If 
the work of Zwingli was, as we have already seen, supple- 
mentary to that of Luther, it was also at the same time 
quite independent of it. This is still denied by some high 
Lutherans, but nothing can be historically more certain. 
Zwingli had begun to preach reformation doctrine at Ein- 
siedeln in 1516, a year before Luther began the struggle at 
Wittemberg, and he had been preaching for some time in 
Ziirich a full gospel before any of Luther's sermons or tracts 
found their way into Switzerland. It is not meant to deny, 
of course, that Luther’s success must have mightily helped the 
success of Zwingli. Nobody could think more highly of 
Luther and his services than Zwingli did, but he was rightly 
concerned to assert his independence of Luther’s teaching, not 
only from self-respect, but far more for the honour of their 
common cause and the glory of the divine Teacher, who 
had brought them both at the same time, though so far 
apart, to the knowledge and love of His own truth. The 
relation between Zwingli and Calvin was of another and very 
interesting kind. If Zwingli was supplementary to Luther, so 
also was Calvin to Zwingli, but in a very different sense and 
manner. Calvin’s teaching and practice were a development 
from Zwingli’s, the latter being the germ of which the former 
was the expansion. And this holds good both with respect to 
Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper and his constitutional 
practice with regard to Church order and government. There 
was no such relation of germ and development between 
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Luther and Zwingli. Zwingli improved upon Luther in 
doctrine and Church practice, but in no sense developed his 
principles. Luther’s principles and Church practice were 
essentially different from those of Zwingli; but there was no 
such essential or irreconcilable difference between Zwingli and 
Calvin on either question. In the matter of the Church’s con- 
stitution, Zwingli, as we have seen, was already in possession 
of the Presbyterian germ ; and it was the supplementary work 
of Calvin to unfold this germ both in principle and practice. 
In the matter of Zwingli’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, we 
have recently convinced ourselves that here too Zwingli was 
not radically at variance with Calvin,—that his earliest and 
latest teaching on the subject bore a great degree of re- 
semblance to Calvin’s, as embodied in the “ Ziirich Consensus” 
not many years after Zwingli’s death,—and that the too negative 
view which Zwingli defended against the too Romanising 
doctrine of Luther, was, as Dr Dorner thinks in his History of 
Protestant Theology, “an episodical incident,” a temporary one- 
sidedness in the statement of truth, such as often results from 
the excitement and pressure of controversy. It was his earliest 
and latest view which evidently prevailed in the Ziirich 
Church immediately after his death if not before it, otherwise 
the “Ziirich Consensus” between Calvin and Bullinger and their 
respective colleagues could never have been arrived at. The 
truth is, that the whole difficulty which had to be overcome 
before the Consensus was reached, was a difficulty felt in Zurich, 
not in Geneva. It was not Calvin who was in doubt about 
Bullinger holding the same views as himself; it was Bullinger 
who stood in doubt of Calvin,—whether Calvin did not really 
mean to teach something too nearly resembling the doctrine of 
Luther. Calvin’s task in his correspondence with Zwingli’s 
successors was to convince them that he really meant to teach 
no more than they taught themselves; and as soon as Bullinger 
and his brethren were fully satisfied upon this point, they 
accepted and subscribed with joy the form of Consensus 
which had been drawn up by Calvin’s own hand,—a most 
important and happy event for the Reformed Church of 
Switzerland, and for all the national Churches of Europe 
which were reformed after the Swiss type; for from that 
day they became consciously one in all matters of fundamental 
doctrine. 
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The distinctions which we have taken between Zwingli’s 
Reformation work and Luther's, amount to a difference of type 
in their character and spirit, similar to those typical differences 
which present themselves in the individualities of the apostles 
themselves. This is well brought out by Professor Hundeshagen - 
in the following passage : 


“ As early as the Marburg Conference, Melancthon gave expression to 
a peculiar mode of conceiving of the proper method of setting about the 
work of Reformation, which seems to have formed itself at Wittemberg, 
no doubt under the influence of a boundless admiration for the person 
and work of Luther. He looks upon Luther as the absolute type of the 
Reformer, and therefore prescribes to every one who would engage in 
the same work to go about it in precisely the same way ; ¢.¢., to set forth 
the doctrine of faith with the sime exclusive prominence as Luther had 
given to it. But manifestly Melancthon shews himself here to be domi- 
nated by an entirely erroneous mode of thought. The Roman Catholic 
system and the scriptural statement of saving truth stand in direct antag- 
onism to each other, not on one point only, but on a great many. A 
work of reformation therefore, in itself considered, might as naturally 
attach itself, in the first instance, to one article of the Christian creed as 
to another. It might seek and find that point of attachment as easily in 
the eschatological and theological, as in the anthropological and soterio- 
logical doctrines of the Church’s Confession. From every one of these 
departments a breach was possible to be made in the opposing system ; 
from every one of them suppressed and corrupted truths could be brought 
forth into light, which, in their wider consequences, must give a new 
and different form to the doctrinal system as well as to practical Chris- 
tian life. The choice, indeed, of the particular point selected for making 
the first attack is not a matter of indifference, and still less so is it a mat- 
ter of mere individual liking; for reformations are in general not made, 
but providentially worked out and ordered, and thus their first points of 
attachment also depend upon God—ordered preparations and opportu- 
nities, which may be of very different kinds in different places. This was 
evidently overlooked by Melancthon, who at that time knew no other 
standard of measurement for the Swiss Reformation than the Saxon model, 
when he thought that it should have proceeded in the manner which was 
agreeable to Saxon opportunities, upon the paths which certainly God 
Himself had pointed out to Luther, but which were by no means necessarily 
on that account the paths upon which Zwingli had to carry out his refor- 
mation work agreeably to the divine counsels. Nothing is so certain as the 
fact which Liicke expresses when he says, that the primary determining 
factors of the two Evangelical Confessions and Churches of the Reforma- 
tion epoch include not only the individual differences of the German and 
Swiss Reformers in pomt both of natural genius and training, but also 
the different chief forms of conception in the medieval Church, as these 
immediately presented themselves to the consciences of the Reformers in 
the two countries, and determined for both their first points of attack, 
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and consequently also the doctrines which they made use of as their 
weapons of war.” 


3. The bearingsof Zwingli’s work upon some questions of our 
own time.—More than any other religious teacher of his great 
period,—more than Luther, more than Calvin,—Zwingli is the 
man of the sixteenth century who has most to impart to the 
men of the nineteenth ; and this, because more than any other 
theologian of that age he anticipated the coming development 
of the human mind ; more than any other of the Reformers, he 
was, so to speak, a man of our own age. We have been much 
struck to find that this view of Zwingli’s position and relations 
to human progress is taken by two men of such opposite reli- 
gious convictions as Hundeshagen and Heinrich Lang of Zurich, 
the leader of the extreme Rationalists of Switzerland. They 
are both of opinion that if Zwingli could return to the world, 
as the world is now, with the same convictions and habits of 
thought as those with which he left it three hundred and forty 
years ago, he would be able, after a rapid glance round to mark 
the situation, to find himself speedily at home. If that opinion 
is correct, and we quite believe it is so, it singles him out as a 
very remarkable man indeed ; a man in advance of his own 
time by more than three centuries ; a man who has something 
to say to Christendom even at this time of day. What, then, 
do we see in him, and learn from him, in relation to some of the 
great questions of our own generation ? 

We see in him, first of all, an illustrious example of the 
perfect and cordial union of faith and science, of true 
Christianity with all the soundest and best knowledge of 
his time. He was first a Humanist, and next an Evan- 
gelical Reformer; and when he became a Reformer he did 
not cease to be a Humanist. He continued a diligent stu- 
dent of the classics amidst all the pressure of his work as a 
divine. He even published a preface and an epilogue so late 
as 1526 to an edition of Pindar, brought out by Ceporinus. 
He recognised in Pindar’s theological ideas and religious spirit 
a striking affinity with the spirit and teaching of the Hebrew 
prophets. He thought that a knowledge of the highest Greek 
poetry was a help to the interpretation of oe poetry of the 
Old Testament. 


1 “* Religisise Charactere,” von Heinrich Lang, 1862. ‘* Martin Luther— 
ein Religiéses Characterbild, dargestellt von Heinrich Lang,” 1870. 
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“For my part,” says he in another place, “Ido not ask, Who says a 
thing? but, What isthe thing said? Accept the truth with joy even from 
the heathen, knowing that all truth is of God, by whomsoever it is re- 
vealed.” 


That was a grand and true saying; and it is the right motto 
for our own time. Christianity must have no quarrel with truth 
from whatever quarter it comes, and whatever lesson it may yet 
have to teach us. Let the truth only be proved to be truth, 
demonstrated, made certain ; and it is not only right reason, but 
right Christianity to embrace it, and make room for it in 
the system of our thoughts ; for all truth is of God. Yes! let 
this all-inclusive truth only get full possession of the Church’s 
mind, and its eventual acceptance of all other single truths, 
physical and moral, is sure, sooner or later, to follow. That 
this preparation of the Church’s mind by the power of a single 
great principle should take place, is of far more importance than 
the speedy reconciliation of all present discrepancies between 
theology and science in detail. Not a single reconciliation 
will ever be accepted except on the strength of this principle ; 
and in accepting even one reconciliation on this principle, the 
Church binds herself in effect, and best prepares herself, to 
accept all. 

Again, we see in Zwingli an eminent example of the right 
use of reason in religious inquiry. He maintained, as all the 
Reformers did, the right and duty, or the duty and right, of 
individual judgment. In practice he emancipated himself 
from all human authority—of the Church or of the Fathers— 
even more completely than Luther himself. But he was no 
Rationalist withal. He bowed down reverently before the Word 
of God. He threw off the yoke of human authority in reli- 
gion, only because he wished to be free to submit himself to 
divine authority, and to that alone. If the Reformation had 
not held firmly to the Word of God it would have been power- 
less against the word of the Roman Church. The Bible in its 
hand was like the rod of God in the hand of Aaron—swallow- 
ing up all the rods of the magicians of Egypt. 

Zwingli was a champion of right reason both against the 
Church of Rome and against the strange consubstantiation 
doctrine of Luther, but he was anything but a negative theo- 
logian. The Rationalists of Zurich claim him as their patron, 
but the claim is an absurdity, as well as an affront to his noble 
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name. True, he demanded freedom of judgment in religion as 
they demand it ; and if this was a right demand in him, it is 
equally right in them. But the vast difference remains, that 
he made what can be shewn to be a right use of freedom, while 
they make a wrong use of it—right reason itself being the 
judge. He came to conclusions the very opposite of theirs, 
and they have ended by an apostacy from Christianity, which 
it was his glory to restore to its pristine honours, pure and 
undefiled. Does that state of things mean that he was their 
patron? or give them a warrant to lay claim to his name as 
their hero? As well might the name of Newton be claimed 
as patron for a school of philosophers who should apostatise 
from the Newtonian astronomy. All science, good and bad, 
proceeds on the right of individual judgment on all questions 
of science. All men of science hold this principle alike ; but 
does that make the natural philosophers of all ages to be of the 
same school, or entitle them all alike to call themselves after 
the same name? No. Let the followers of the old astronomy 
be called after Ptolemy, and only the Copernicans and New- 
tonians be allowed to claim kindred with Copernicus and 
Newton. Let Zwinglis name be kept for the genuine 
Zwinglians, and let the Swiss Rationalists be honest enough 
to call themselves by some other name which will not be a 
violation of justice and of the truth of history. 

Once more, we see in Zwingli a splendid example of a prac- 
tical theologian and reformer, and can learn from his work a 
lesson extremely seasonable in this very practical, fact-loving, 
result-demanding age. He grasped very firmly the law element 
of Christianity, as well as the grace element ; its word of duty, 
as well as its word of faith ; its doctrine of obligation, as well 
as its doctrine of sonship and liberty. Luther at first, and for 
some time, was too one-sided in this respect. Grace, faith, 
liberty, were for several years the constant burden of his 
preaching ; and he was not sufficiently careful to guard against 
an Antinomian abuse of these true Gospel principles ; whence 
arose many moral disorders ere long among the Saxon people, 
and a low tone of thought among a party of the Lutheran divines 
in regard to the necessity of good works, reaching even the 
incredible extreme of Amsdorf—one of Luther’s most intimate 
friends—that good works are the reverse of good in their 
bearing upon salvation. But Zwingli, from the very first, and 
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to the very end, found large room in his doctrine, and in the 
Christian life, for the moral law and for all good works. He 
had, as we have already seen, a most practical genius. He had 
strong faith in the power of the Gospel to make men really 
new creatures, and to make society a new creation. He was 
penetrated, possessed, dominated by the idea, that Christianity 
was a law of new life for the individual, for the nation, and for 
the race. He was the most ethical of all the Reformers. 
This practical side of Christianity is what our age requires 
to see more fully brought out, and more and more energeti- 
cally applied, as a remedy to the evils of society. It looks, 
in fact, as if our modern world would by and by make this 
the test of all Churches and systems. Give us no more con- 
troversy, but let us see which of your Church systems can do 
most work in the world, can effect most good for society, can 
apply the most powerful remedies to social ills, can serve best to 
solve the great moral problems of our present civilisation. And 
it seems likely that the mind of the great world, as distinguished 
from the small class of speculative thinkers, will decide the ques- 
tion between Christianity and science by the ‘same practical 
test—by the standard of work done for the world’s good— 
by the criterion of proved power to make society better and 
happier. 

Let Christians, then, be still Reformers in the full sense and 
in the very earnest spirit of a Zwingli. So many are the insti- 
tutions of Christian men and Churches for doing good to all 
men as they have opportunity, that it might sometimes seem as 
if the inventiveness of Christian thought and love could not 
well produce more. But let the Church of Christ have faith 
in the inexhaustibility of her resources for good. Science has 
such faith in herself, and so have art and industry ; and they 
justify their self-reliance by ever new inventions and fruits. 
Let the Church remember the “ unsearchable riches” of her 
divine endowment ; let her draw upon these for ever fresh 
and new devices and appliances for the benefit of human life ; 
let her bring forth persistently out of this heavenly treasure 
things new as well as old, for every emergency and each fresh 
phase of the world’s need. This treasure is meant not only for 
the individual believer, but for the family, for the community, 
for the nation, for the race. How world-wide her destiny of 
beneficence! “In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
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blessed!” How world-filling, how enduring should also be 
her work of faith—her labour of love—her services as the 
minister of God for good to all mankind ! 

PETER LORIMER. 





Art. V.—The Lost Epistles of St Paul. 


T PAUL is the most extensive writer in the New Testa- 
ment; nearly one half of its books are ascribed to him. 
There are thirteen epistles which bear his name, and which 
are received as genuine by the Christian Church in general. 
The epistle to the Hebrews is not expressly ascribed to St 
Paul, though many critics think, and we consider with good 
reason, that be is also its author ; certainly it is written in his 
style, and exhibits his peculiarity of thought; if not St Paul’s, 
it is at least Pauline. The thirteen epistles are not given in 
the New Testament in the order in which they were written, 
but according to their size and supposed importance ; and the 
notes at the end of them, stating the place of their composition, 
are of no authority, and are in many instances undoubtedly 
erroneous. These epistles may be arranged into three classes: 
first, the earlier epistles, written before the Roman imprison- 
ment, of which there are six; secondly, the epistles of the 
captivity, written during the Roman imprisonment, of which 
there are four ; thirdly, the later or so-called pastoral epistles, 
written after the first Roman imprisonment, of which there 
are three, There is a diversity of opinion as to the order and 
ete: | of these epistles ; but without entering upon this 
subject, or giving the reasons for our preference, the order 
adopted by Eichhorn appears to us to be the most probable. 
That order is as follows: the first and second epistles to the 
Thessalonians, the epistle to the Galatians, the first and second 
epistles to the Corinthians, and the epistle to the Romans, 
constituting the first class or the earlier epistles ; the epistle 
to the Ephesians, the epistle to the Colossians, the epistle to 
Philemon, and the epistle to the Philippians, constituting the 
second class, or the epistles of the captivity ; the epistle to 
Titus, and the first and second epistles to Timothy, consti- 
tuting the third class, or the later epistles. 
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But the question arises, Have we all the genuine works of 
St Paul? Are these thirteen, or, including the epistle to the 
Hebrews, fourteen epistles all that he ever wrote? Or have 
we to deplore lost epistles or writings of the great apostle— 
works which have perished in the early ages of the Church ? 
And, if this question be answered in the affirmative, Are there 
any traces, either in the New Testament itself or in the 
writings of the early Fathers, of these lost epistles, and any 
probability that they may yet be discovered ? 

The question has been generally answered in the negative. 
It has been laid down as if it were an axiomatic proposition 
that God would not permit any writing which He had in- 
spired to be lost ; and hence it is affirmed, either that St Paul 
never wrote any more epistles than those which have come 
down to us, or that, if he did, they were uninspired and of no 
importance to the Christian Church. The argument is well 


put by Dr Macknight : 


“The writings of the apostles and evangelists being early and widely 
dispersed among the disciples of Christ, 1 think it cannot be doubted 
that the persons who obtained copies of them, regarded them as precious 
treasures of divine truth, and preserved them with the utmost care. We 
are morally certain, therefore, that none of the inspired writings, either 
of the evangelists or of the apostles, have been lost ; and, in particular, 
that the suspicion which some have entertained of the loss of certain 
epistles of Paul is destitute of probability. His inspired writings were 
all sent to persons greatly interested in them, who, while they preserved 
their own copies with the utmost care, were no doubt very diligent in 
circulating transcripts from them among other churches ; so that being 
widely dispersed, highly respected, and much read, none of them, I think, 
could perish. What puts this matter beyond all doubt is, that while all 
the sacred books which now remain are often quoted by the most ancient 
Christian writers whose works have come down to us, in none of them, 
nor ip any author whatever, is there so much as a single quotation from 
any apostolic writing that is not at present in our canon ; nor the least 
hint from which it can be gathered, that any apostolic writing ever 
existed which we do not at present possess.” 


So also Dr Alexander of America undertakes to demonstrate 
the proposition that “no canonical book of the New Testament 
has been lost.” Of course, if by a canonical book be meant a book 
that has been admitted into the canon, the statement is a mere 
truism. But by a canonical book he seems to mean a book 
written by inspiration and designed for the good of the Church. 
Hence he asserts that if St Paul or any other apostle did 
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write letters other than those preserved to us, there is no 
reason to think that these were inspired, or if inspired they 
were probably written for a particular occasion, and to rectify 
some disorder in a particular Church, and so might have been 
lost without injury to the canon. All this appears to be a mere 
begging of the question. If epistles of St Paul have been lost, 
there is no reason why they should not have been equally in- 
spired and equally precious as those which have been preserved. 

There are, so far as we can see, no presumptive arguments 
against the supposition that some of the epistles of St Paul 
may have been lost. Whether this is actually the case is a 
different question. The discourses of St Paul were as inspired 
as his writings; and yet it is only a mere fragment of these 
discourses which have been preserved to us in the Acts of the 
Apostles; by far the greater number have been lost, and 
have left no trace behind them in the writings of the Fathers. 
The same is the case with the words and actions of our 
Lord Himself. We have four narratives of His life; yet 
here also we have a mere fragment of His discourses. St 
John, at the close of his Gospel, tells us that “Jesus did many 
other signs which are not written in this book ;” and he 
asserts that “there are also many other things which Jesus 
did, the which, if they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written.” So also the prophecies of the Minor 
Prophets which have been preserved are inconsiderable, when 
we reflect on the length of time during which they continued 
to prophesy. For example, Micah prophesied in the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, and we cannot suppose that all 
he predicted is contained in the short book which bears his 
name. If, then, inspired discourses are undoubtedly lost to 
the Christian Church—discourses even of our blessed Lord 
Himself—what possible reason is there to lay it down dog- 
matically as an axiom, that it is impossible to suppose that 
God should suffer an inspired writing which might be of use 
to the Church to be lost ? 

Not only are there no presumptive reasons against the 
notion that some of St Paul’s epistles may possibly be lost, but 
there are probable reasons in its favour, It is highly probable 
that St Paul, who was burdened with “the care of all the 
churches,” wrote to others with which he was intimately 
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related, besides those mentioned in his genuine epistles ; as, 
for example, the Church of Antioch, where he had laboured 
for so many years, the Church of Tarsus, to which he must 
have been peculiarly attached, since Tarsus was his native city, 
not to mention the churches of Pisidian Antioch, Derbe, 
Lystra, Iconium, Berea, and Athens, which he had founded. 
The epistle to Philemon is the only example of a private letter 
remaining—the epistles to Timothy and Titus being rather 
pastoral addresses ; but, considering St Paul’s loving nature, 
we cannot suppose that this was the only letter of that nature 
which he ever wrote. When we further reflect on the periods 
at which his extant letters were written, the argument in 
favour of his having written other letters is strengthened. If 
what has come down to us were his only epistles, then we must 
suppose that he wrote several letters within a short period, 
whilst during long intervals he wrote nothing. The first 
epistle to the Thessalonians, his earliest extant epistie, was not 
composed earlier than the middle of his second missionary 
journey. During his two years’ imprisonment at Caesarea, 
although he had free access to his friends, and might have sent 
them as messengers to the churches, he wrote nothing. The 
four epistles of the captivity were all written about the same 
period, toward the close of his Roman imprisonment, whilst 
during the greater part of the two years which he spent at 
Rome his pen was idle. Now, all this, to say the least, is im- 
possible. We are almost inclined to endorse the statement of 
Dean Alford :—* Those who regard, not preconceived theories, 
but the facts and analogies of the case, will come rather to the 
conclusion that very many (of St Paul’s epistles) have been 
lost ;” for with him we think that this is @ priori more probable 
than the counter statement that there are no lost epistles. 

But we are not left to reason on probabilities. We consider 
that there are indications in the extant writings of St Paul of 
two lost epistles: one an epistle to the Corinthians, written 
before the two which have been transmitted to us, and the 
other an epistle to the Laodiceans. 

In 1 Cor. v. 9, we have the following words :—* I wrote unto 
you in an epistlenot to company with fornicators ;’ or, more 
literally rendered, “ 1 wrote unto you in the epistle not to keep 
company with fornicators.” Now, to what epistle does the 
Apostle here refer? There can be only two possible answers : 
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either it was the epistle he was then writing, or it was an 
epistle which is now lost. 

Those who adopt the opinion that none of St Paul’s epistles 
are lost, are constrained to adopt the former alternative: that 
by “the epistle” the Apostle means that which he was now 
writing, so that the words are equivalent to “I have written 
to you in this epistle not to keep company with fornicators.” 
This is the opinion adopted, with various modifications, by 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Erasmus, Lardner, Bloomfield, Whitby, 
Macknight, Alexander, Stanley, and others. St Paul, it is 
asserted, had given the above prohibition in the beginning of 
this fifth chapter. But there are several reasons against our 
adoption of this view of the subject. It is not the most 
natural meaning—not that which would at first suggest 
itself. It is only by inference that it can be affirmed that St 
Paul, in the preceding part of the epistle, gave the above pro- 
hibition. And if the words do actually refer to what was 
written immediately before, then “in the epistle” would be 
superfluous and unmeaning. Accordingly, several of the 
above critics, who have felt the force of these objections, have 
endeavoured, by various shifts, to avoid them ; but the theories 
which they adopt are still more untenable. In the succeed- 
ing part of the epistle there are clear prohibitions against 
keeping company with fornicators, and hence they attempt 
to refer the words, not to what precedes, but to what succeeds. 
Thus Lardner, violating the meaning of the aorist, supposes 
that the words are a strong asseveration of what the Apostle 
intended doing, and that the sense is equivalent to “I shall in 
this epistle deliver some cautions against a dangerous and 
offensive intimacy with idolaters.” Dean Stanley, if we have 
correctly apprehended his meaning, for here he does not 
write with his usual perspicuity, supposes that after the epistle 
was written the words were attached as a note or insertion—a 
postscript not merely to chap. v. 6-8, but to chap. v. 6-8 and 
vi. 9-20. “The reference,” he observes, “of the phrases in the 
epistle and I wrote to the present epistle may be partially 
explained by the fact of the amanuensis, who might regard 
the whole letter which he was transcribing as ‘the epistle,’ 
distinct from himself ;’ the precise meaning of which words, 
however, we have failed to apprehend. Whitby adopts the 
extraordinary view that St Paul, after writing the epistle, 
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corrects it, and mentions the correction: “I had written to 
you in the epistle before I was fully acquainted with the state 
of your affairs by the coming of Stephanus, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus ; but now, since I have been more exactly informed of 
the state of your church, I have changed my style, and written 
to you.” All which explanations appear to be attempts to get 
rid of supposed difficulties. 

The most natural meaning of the passage—that which a 
simple Christian would derive from it—evidently is, that the 
Apostle had previously written to the Corinthians an epistle 
(now lost) in which he had enjoined them not to associate with 
fornicators; but that this epistle being misunderstood, he 
explains what he meant in the epistle he was now writing. 
The expression “in the epistle,” instead of “in an epistle,” as 
it is erroneously rendered in oyf version, creates no difficulty, 
as the same expression is used by St Paul in his second epistle 
to the Corinthians, when alluding to his first or earlier epistle 
(2 Cor. vii. 8). This opinion, that we have in this passage an 
indication of a lost epistle, is adopted, among others, by 
Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Doddridge, De Wette, Bleek, Meyer, 
Alford, Conybeare and Howson. “The epistle of which he 
speaks,” observes Calvin, “is not at this day extant. Nor is 
there any doubt that many others are lost. It is enough, 
however, that those have been preserved to us which the Lord 
foresaw would suffice.” 

Another, though it is admitted, not so undoubted an indi- 
cation of a lost epistle, is contained in Col. iv. 16, where we 
read—“ And when this epistle is read among you, cause that 
it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans ; and that ye 
also read the epistle from Laodicea.” The question is, What is 
meant by the epistle from Laodicea : is it, or is it not, a lost 
epistle of St Paul to that church ? 

We omit various opinions which are perfectly untenable : as 
that of Schulthess, that the epistle in question is the epistle to 
the Hebrews ; that of Theophylact, that it is St Paul’s first 
epistle to Timothy; and that of Lightfoot, that it is the first 
epistle.of St John. There are, however, three other opinions, 
at variance with the notion of its being one of St Paul’s lost 
epistles, which deserve consideration. 

One opinion is, that we have here no reference to an epistle 
of St Paul ; but that the allusion is to an epistle written by 
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the Laodiceans to St Paul. This opinion is adopted by 
Theodoret, Calvin, Beza, Alexander, and others. They assert 
that this is the natural meaning of the passage. But what 
would be the object or benefit of the Colossians reading the 
epistle written by the Laodiceans? St Paul puts the two 
epistles on an equality, and we cannot suppose that he would 
in the same words command an epistle written by himself, and 
one written to him by his Laodicean converts, to be publicly read 
in the religious assemblies of Christians. Besides, had the 
Laodiceans written to him he would have answered them 
directly, and not merely made this allusion to their letter in 
an epistle written to another Church. Nor do the words 
naturally mean an epistle written by the Laodiceans. The 
preposition rendered from properly denotes owt of, and, as 
Winer observes, has a pregnant meaning, and expresses the 
force of two prepositions, denoting not the letter written from 
Laodicea, but the letter written to Laodicea, and sent again 
from Laodicea. St Paul, as it were, puts himself in the posi- 
tion of the Colossians, who, by sending, were to receive the 
letter from Laodicea. The reference, then, is to an epistle 
written by St Paul to the Laodiceans. 

Another opinion is, that the epistle to the Laodiceans is 
identical with the epistle to the Ephesians. This is the most 
general opinion on the subject, and is adopted, with various 
modifications, by Usher, Grotius, Lardner, Whitby, Mill, Paley, 
Wetstein, Michzlis, Schrader, Neander, Harless, Bleek, Cony- 
beare and Howson, and other distinguished writers. Some of 
them suppose that the epistle to the Ephesians was actually 
directed to the Laodiceans, and that the words “at Ephesus” 
(Eph. i. 1) are an error, and should have been “ at Laodicea ;” 
a supposition advanced by Paley in his “ Hore Pauline.” But 
this opinion is unsupported by the testimony of the early 
Church, with the exception of some obscure words of Marcion, 
and is now generally relinquished. The most prevalent idea 
is, that the epistle to the Ephesians was a circular letter sent 
to the churches of Asia, and that either there was gothing in 
it corresponding to the words “at Ephesus,” or the space was 
left blank, and afterwards filled in by the names to which 
copies were sent, so that one manuscript might have in it “at 
Ephesus,” another “at Laodicea,” and a third, it may be, 
“at Hierapolis.” In the two oldest manuscripts, the Vatican 
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and the Sinaitic, the words “at Ephesus” are omitted in the 
text, but written in the margin. But the above opinion is 
improbable, without any manifest indication in the epistle, 
and opposed to the decided preponderance of authorities— 
manuscripts, versions, and Fathers. Besides, in the epistle to 
the Colossians there is a salutation sent to the Christians in 
Laodicea (Col. iv. 15), which would not have been the case if 
the epistle to the Ephesians, generally admitted to have been 
written at the same time, was sent to the Laodiceans. Others 
again (Lardner, Macknight), suppose that St Paul sent the 
Ephesians word by Tychicus, the bearer of their letter, to send 
a copy of it to the Laodiceans with an order to them to com- 
municate it to the Colossians: an hypothesis which has no 
support, and is merely adopted to escape a difficulty. 

A most ingenious hypothesis has been advanced by Wieseler 
in his great work, “ Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters,” 
and supported with much learning and plausibility. He sup- 
poses that this epistle is identical with the epistle to Philemon. 
The steps by which he arrives at this opinion are as follow: 
Directly after the Apostle had told the Colossians to send 
for the epistle to Laodicea, he sends a message to Archippus, 
from which it is inferred that Archippus resided in Laodicea ; 
but the epistle to Philemon is directed not only to Philemon, 
but, among others, to Archippus, hence the destination of that 
epistle was Laodicea. The reason why the Laodiceans are 
saluted in the epistle to the Colossians is because that epistle 
was to be sent to them, whereas such salutations would have 
been inappropriate in the epistle to Philemon, which was a 
private epistle—a letter of recommendation in favour of 
Onesimus. And the reason why the Apostle was anxious that 
the private letter to Philemon should be sent to the Colossians 
was because it had reference to Onesimus, who was one of them 
(Col. iv. 9). The argument is really too ingenious to be correct ; 
and it rests upon an inference, which is by no means proved, that 
Archippus was a native of Laodicea, and not of Colossz. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that we have here another 
indication of a lost epistle—the epistle of St Paul to the 
Laodiceans. When this epistle was written cannot be deter- 
mined, but, in all probability, it was some time before the 
contemporaneous epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philemon ; for, if sent at the same time, the Laodiceans would 
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be saluted in their own epistle, and not in that to the Colos- 
sians. The opinion that the Laodicean epistle is lost, is 
adopted by Duldratyr, Olshausen, Alford, Ellicott, and others. 

Besides these two passages, in which we hold there are 
tolerably plain indications of lost epistles, there are other pas- 
sages of a somewhat similar but more doubtful nature, on 
which, taken by themselves,'we should lay no stress, but which, 
combined with the fact that there are these two plain indica- 
tions, we regard also as traces of lost epistles. Thus, St Paul, in 
writing to the Corinthians, relative to the general collection 
which he was making throughout the churches of the Gentiles 
for the poor saints in Jerusalem, says: “And when I come, 
whomsoever ye shall approve by your letters, them will I send 
to bring your liberality unto Jerusalem ” (1 Cor. xvi. 3). This 
is our version ; but the correct rendering of the passage ought 
to be: “ Whomsoever ye approve, them will I send by letters 
to bring your liberality to Jerusalem,” thus intimating that it 
was the apostle’s custom to give letters of recommendation. 
“Hence we see,” observes Meyer, “how common in Paul’s 
practice was the writing of epistles. Who knows how 
many private letters of his, not addressed to churches, have 
been lost? The only letter of the kind which remains to us, 
that of Philemon, owes its preservation, perhaps, to the mere 
circumstance that it is at the same time addressed to the 
church in his house.” In 2 Cor. x. 10, we read, “ For his 
letters, say they, are weighty and powerful; but his bodily 
presence is weak, and his speech contemptible.” But if the 
opinion that St Paul wrote no letters except those which have 
come down to us be correct, the Corinthians had only received 
one letter, and, therefore, could hardly speak of it in the 
plural. Paul sends the salutation of Mark to the Colossians, 
with the following addition : “Touching whom ye received 
commandments ; if he come unto you, receive him” (Col. iv. 
10); which may imply that he had written instructions to 
the Colossians concerning their reception of Mark, though, of 
course, these “commandments” might have been orally com- 
municated. The second epistle to the Thessalonians is con- 
cluded with the following words: “The salutation of Paul 
with mine own hand, which is the token in every epistle ; so I 
write” (2 Thess. iii. 17). But St-Paul had only written one 
epistle before. Much stress, however, cannot be laid on this, 
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as the words may only express the rule which would guide 
the apostle in all his future epistles. On all the above pas- 
sages, it is again to be observed that, taken by themselves, no 
stress whatever is laid on them, but that, combined with the 
fact that there are plainer indications of lost epistles, they may 
also be regarded as traces of the same ; at least, admitting the 
fact of such epistles, they may be interpreted in accordance 
with that fact. 

We think then that there are traces in the New Testament 
of lost epistles of St Paul; that an epistle to the Corinthians 
and an epistle to the Laodiceans have been lost to the Church 
and to the world. There are, indeed, extant epistles which 
profess to be those in question ; but no critic of eminence has 
ever defended their genuineness. The epistle of St Paul to 
the Corinthians, distinct from those contained in the canon, 
found in an Armenian manuscript, and entitled “the third 
epistle of St Paul to the Corinthians,” is manifestly spurious ; 
and the epistle to the Laodiceans, found in several manuscripts 
of the Vulgate, generally after the epistle to the Colossians, 
is merely a feeble imitation of the epistles of St Paul, being 
chiefly made up of extracts from the epistles to the Colossians, 
Ephesians, and Philippians. It is admitted that none of the 
early Fathers quote from these two lost epistles, or indeed, 
perhaps, from any epistle of St Paul not found in the canon. 
Polycarp, it is true, writing to the Philippians, mentions the 
epistles which St Paul wrote to them, as if there were more 
than one ; but on this we would not be disposed to place any 
importance. The apostolic fathers very seldom quote from 
Scripture ; and if any of St Paul’s are lost, they must have 
been lost at an early period; for had they been preserved for any 
length of time, they would doubtless have been transmitted 
to us, by reason of the reverence which the early Christians 
entertained for the writings of the apostles. 

But the question occurs, How comes it to pass that these 
two epistles are lost? Two epistles to the Corinthians have 
come down to us, and if there were another, it is reasonable 
to expect that it also would have been preserved. St Paul 
enjoined the epistle to the Laodiceans to be read, not only in 
the church of Laodicea, but in the church of Colosse, so 
that one would think we have a guarantee for its preservation. 
And in the earliest of his extant epistles, he gives the solemn 
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injunction that it should be publicly read: “I charge you by 
the Lord, that this epistle be read unto all the holy brethren,” 
(1 Thess. v. 27). The fact, then, that thirteen of St Paul’s 
epistles have been preserved, the value which the apostle him- 
self puts upon his own writings as containing a revelation from 
God, and the reverence with which the early Church regarded 
them as sacred books, one would think would have prevented 
any of them being lost. Now we are ready to acknowledge 
that these subjective reasons are not without weight ; there is 
a certain improbability that an inspired book should be lost; 
but such subjective reasons do not overcome the positive 
evidence that at least two epistles are wanting. Perhaps the 
reverence for the apostolic writings among the early Christians 
was of gradual growth, and hence it might happen that St 
Paul’s first epistles were not preserved. Or it may be that 
the fact of his inspired discourses being of equal value tended 
to cause the early Christians to overlook the value of his 
inspired writings for future generations. Inspiration was not 
then a rare gift, and what is common is apt to be under- 
valued. 

The thirteen or fourteen genuine epistles of St Paul are all 
that God in His providence considered requisite for the edifica- 
tion of the Church. We have in them and in the other sacred 
writings a sufficient rule for our belief and practice. What is 
lost, for example, of the words of Jesus or of the writings of St 
Paul, was indeed equally precious with what has been preserved, 
but was not necessary. In such an important matter as revela- 
tion, God would doubtless, by His superintending providence 
preserve those inspired writings which were sufficient for our 
guidance, whilst He allowed other inspired documents to drop 
into oblivion. The early period at which these epistles of St 
Paul must have been lost, entirely forbids the supposition that 
they will ever be discovered; but whilst it may be a matter 
of regret that such writings should be lost, it ought to be a 
matter of far greater thankfulness that so many of the epistles 
of the great apostle have been preserved. 

Paton J. GLOAG. 
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Art. VI.—The Perspective in Prophecy. 


: i phenomenon commonly known as the Perspective or 
Timeless nature of prophetic representation, is to be found 
both in Old and New Testament prophecy. In this paper 
we shall discuss the matter in immediate connection with its Old 
Testament setting, since this will enable us to treat the sub- 
ject in a more concrete form, while, at the same time, the re- 
sults arrived at in the one case, as well as the methods employed 
in reaching them, will be equally applicable to the other. The 
question is one of such difficulty, that, even with the above 
limitation, we shall not be able to furnish a complete examina- 
tion and solution of the problem; but we shall endeavour to 
trace the connection subsisting between this feature of the pro- 
phetic writings and certain other aspects both of prophecy and 
history, with a view to determine what is the most satisfac- 
tory mode of regarding and explaining it. For this purpose 
it will be necessary, at the outset, to state some considerations 
as to the nature of Scripture history and the prophetic func- 
tion, which throw light on the immediate subject of discussion. 
The Bible is the record of God’s revelation of Himself to 
man; and from its form we can determine the manner in 
which He accomplished this self-revelation. We do not find in 
the Bible a system of theology, but we behold the Subject of 
it in action. We do not find in the midnight heavens a sys- 
tem of astronomy, but we see the heavenly bodies moving and 
acting. When God would make Himself personally known to 
mankind, He did not tell them about Himself, but He acted 
and moved in the sight of men. Accordingly we read in 
Scripture history of a long course of action on God’s part— 
not only in the ordinary operation of Providence, but also 
supernaturally, both in the realm of nature and in history— 
whereby He exhibited to men at once His nature and His 
personal character. This element of the revelation-process is 
what Rothe! terms the divine Manifestation, a name which 
we shall have occasion frequently to employ. 
But this objective mode of revelation would have been in 


1 His views as to the nature of revelation are stated in the ‘* Theologische 
Ethik,” Band iii. secs. 520-532, and more fully in the ‘‘ Zur Dogmatik.” | 
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itself altogether insufficient to accomplish its purpose. Man 
was fallen and depraved, and through the influence of sin his 
spiritual eye was diseased, and all his faculties disordered and 
impaired. He could, therefore, neither properly recognise 
God’s actions, nor truly comprehend their meaning. Hence, 
to secure the right understanding of the external manifesta- 
tion, God required to act inwardly and directly on the con- 
sciousness of those perceiving it. This is Inspiration, which 
may be defined as that operation of the divine activity which 
secured the right apprehension and interpretation of God’s 
dealings with His people and with mankind at large. 

God, therefore, accomplishes His self-revelation by two pro- 
cesses—by outward acting and inward illumination—by mani- 
festation and inspiration. Each of these has also a specific and 
more striking embodiment, viz., on the one hand, miracle, 
and on the other, prophecy. This last, as defined by Rothe, 
“is simply the specific operation of inspiration, and indeed, 
since the purpose of inspiration is the right understanding of 
the manifestation, prophecy is the authentic interpretation of 
the divine manifestation by means of inspiration.” This defi- 
nition of prophecy does nothing more than express in technical 
language the meaning of the word according to Scripture 
usage. That method of viewing prophecy, which puts emphasis 
merely on its predictive side, is a very inaccurate and con- 
tracted representation, and is rejected by the best writers on 
the subject, however much they may differ on other points. 
Hengstenberg in the Erangelische Kirchenzeitung for 1833 
speaks thus : 


“The prophets are not soothsayers: they foretell no future event 
merely as such without respect to God’s essence and kingdom. Every 
one of their announcements had, as regards the kernel, the guarantee of 
its truth long before the fulfilment. To penetrate to God’s essence, in 
His light to behold the eternal laws by which He governs the world and 
the Church, this is indeed something infinitely loftier than a knowledge 
of the future in itself wholly indifferent.” 


Again we have the function of the prophet finely described 
by Ewald (“ Propheten des A. Bundes,” Band i. page 26) in 
these words: + 
“The true essence of the past appears to him as in a single clear image, 


the present is perceived without misapprehension, and what must come 
in the future stands as if in tangible form and feature before his spirit ; 
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what Jehovah is planning and preparing, the prophet beholds as with 
clearest eye, while the world around him perceives not this wondrous 
light.” 


These representations unquestionably contain the true idea 
of the prophet’s meaning and purpose. He was the channel 
of divine revelation, inasmuch as he shewed to the people 
God in His dealings with the nation past, present, and future. 
He was no mere foreteller of future events, no purveyor of 
popular arguments for the behoof of modern apologists. He 
was a man of his own time, seeking to influence the men of 
his own time ; and his function was twofuld: on the one hand, 
to perceive God’s action and meaning in the divine mani- 
festation ; and on the other, to shew what he had perceived 
to others. Thus his position in the nation was very much the 
same as that of conscience in the individual. He perceived 
the divine aspect and determination of events and things, 
and interpreted their consequent import and bearing on the 
nation. Accordingly, he preached the right and denounced the 
wrong: he made the nation conscious that national calamities 
were no mere strokes of misfortune, but the judgments of an 
angry God; and in the midst of prevailing sin and ungodli- 
ness he roused up terrible forebodings of imminent doom and 
vengeance. On the other hand, he exhorted the righteous to 
perseverance, assured them of God’s favour and faithfulness, 
and ever held out, for their consolation and encouragement, 
the ultimate coming of the long-promised future of glory and 
blessedness. In a word, the prophets lifted the veil from the 
past, present, and future, and revealed behind events and 
things the Divine Being working all in all in His two great 
aspects of mercy and judgment. 

Prophecy may therefore be defined as the divine revelation- 
word accompanying and interpreting the divine revelation- 
deed. Its first concern is with God’s present acting, and with 
His past and future only in so far as these throw light on the 
present. But to rightly understand an action which forms one 
of a long series of operations or course of working on the part 
of an individual towards a definite end and aim, it is necessary 
that this end and aim should be known. In other words, the 
action must be interpreted teleologically. Hence, if prophecy 
is to furnish the true interpretation of God’s present action, it 
must exhibit the connection subsisting between this and the 
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great ultimate purpose of the divine manifestation. Now, we 
know that from the first the aim of God’s self-revelation to 
man was the establishment of His kingdom by the redemption 
of mankind. Consequently, the accomplishment of this design 
was the purpose and contemplated result of all God’s histori- 
cal acting or manifestation in the pre-Christian ages; and, 
further, on examining the nature of this action, we see that it 
took the form of a gradual development, or accomplishment of 
the final purpose, by a series of partial and typical realisa- 
tions. Hence the whole of Old Testament history is prophetic 
of the coming of Christ and His kingdom, just as the seed, 
shoot, and sapling are of the full-grown tree. And also, since 
prophecy is the teleological interpretation of the divine mani- 
festation, all Old Testament prophecy is essentially Messianic, 
because all Old Testament history is so. In other words, Christ, 
the Incarnation of the Divine Word, is the goal and perfect 
embodiment of both elements of the revelation process—of 
the revelation-deed and of the revelation-word, of manifesta- 
tien and of inspiration. 

It is of importance to bear this peculiar character of history 
and prophecy in mind, for it prepares us for what is at first a 
somewhat surprising phenomenon, viz., the constant introduc- 
tion in the prophecies of the coming of Christ and His king- 
dom, in connection with long antecedent episodes of the history 
and fortunes of the salvation-people. These, which to an 
unenlightened eye might have seemed mere casualties of 
fortune, were, on the contrary, integral and organic members 
of the slow approach of Him that was to come, and were 
recognised as such by the inspired prophet of Israel. To his 
enlightened eye they were the footprints of God drawing 
near. As in sea-shells, one hears the murmur of the distant 
ocean, so in them his ear caught the sound of the approaching 
footsteps of Jehovah. Or rather, like one standing on the sea- 
shore watching the advancing tide, these preliminary manifes- 
tations of God were as the successive waves rolling up to his 
feet and then receding, heralding by their coming, and indeed 
accomplishing, the advance of the tide, which, in each of them, 
really comes, though partially, and which shall finally come 
fully and completely. So every divine dealing, gracious or 
punitive, was to the prophet of Israel a real coming of God’s 
kingdom, though a partial and incomplete one, yet itself a 
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real coming and an organic part of the perfect final advent, 
of which indeed it furnished, because of its incompleteness, a 
sure type and prophecy. 

We pause here for the purpose of gathering up and calling 
attention to the conclusions we have reached with regard to 
the nature of history and the prophetic function, since these 
will have an important bearing on the subsequent discussion. 
First, then, it has been shewn that God’s revelation-process, 
in its manifestation or action form, consists of a course of con- 
duct or activity with a definite aim, viz., the realisation of 
Christ’s kingdom, and that consequently all the individual 
links of this course of action form an organic whole, and are of 
such a nature that they may be described as the approach or 
coming of this kingdom in the same sense as the tidal waves 
herald and accomplish the advent of the tide. Secondly, we 
have seen that the prophetic function was practical and moral, 
closely allied to that of conscience, and consisted in perceiving 
and interpreting to the people God’s action in the movements 
of the age, the tendencies and necessary results of these move- 
ments, and their organic connection with, and relation to God’s 
great purpose in history, viz., the coming of Christ and the 
completion of His kingdom. An examination of the precise 
manner in which the prophets represent this connection will 
furnish the best and most striking examples of that feature of 
prophecy which forms the immediate subject of this paper, 
and which we shall now proceed to consider. 

We shall first briefly indicate what is the real nature of the 
phenomenon, and then furnish some examples of it. As the 
names Timelessness and Perspective imply, the phenomenon 
is usually held to consist in the fact that the prophets de- 
scribe in the closest juxtaposition events widely distant in 
point of time, without giving any indication of their compara- 
tive remoteness from the speaker’s own age, and from one 
another. Thus, we constantly have predictions of the de- 
struction of some heathen nation, followed by descriptions of 
the final judgment, yet with no recognition of the intervening 
lapse of time. This statement is, however, neither a full nor 
an accurate description of this peculiar feature of prophetic 
representation ; and it unduly limits our attention to what is 
merely a subordinate aspect—the failure to indicate the re- 


lative remoteness of the different events. There is far more 
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than this in the phenomenon under consideration. What we 
find in the prophecies is not mere “representation of the 
events in timeless sequence,” or in “ perspective superposition,” 
or “ projection of the nearer on the more remote ;” but there 
is also an incorporation or involution of the more remote in 
the nearer. Thus, we have the proximate event described as 
if it were causally connected with the more distant; or, as if 
it included and involved it, or even as if it were one with the 
more remote. That this is a correct statement of the case will be- 
come evident from a consideration of the following examples of 
the presence and character of this phenomenon in the two great 
classes of prophecy,—that of promise, and that of threatening. 

In the eight and ninth chapters of Isaiah, the prophet first 
announces as a judgment the Assyrians overflowing the land, 
and then describes the deliverance from them as the rise of 
the great Light, and the birth of the Prince of peace. Now,this 
prophecy forms an organic whole. It is not a prediction of the 
conquest by and deliverance from Assyria, followed by a predic- 
tion of the Messianic epoch without indication of theintervening 
lapse of time. On the contrary, the deliverance from Assyria 
is one with the rise of the great Light, and the preliminary 
deliverance and the final Messianic time are inseparably in- 
volved and united in the prophecy. In other words, the 
Assyrian deliverance is described in terms which are only 
fully realised at the final redemption. Similarly we have in 
chapters x. and xi. the campaign of the Assyrians against 
Jerusalem, followed by the appearance of the Branch out of 
the stem of Jesse, the ingathering of the scattered Jews, and 
the complete realisation of the Messianic kingdom. Again, 
Haggai seems to conceive those movements of the nations, in 
consequence of which he expects the conversion of the heathen 
(chap. ii. 7) as occurring during the lifetime of Zerubbabel 
(chap. ii. 23). The most striking example of the phenomenon 
in all its varied aspects is to be found in the second half of 
the book of Isaiah. In this wonderful prophecy we have a 
succession of vivid pictures representing the captivity in 
Babylon, the deliverance and restoration of the exiles, and a 
subsequent period of glory, peace, and blessedness. This con- 
cluding scene into which the restoration merges, is described 
in language never realised as yet; for what it portrays 
is the final and perfect accomplishment of the Messianic 
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kingdom. Now, this prophecy forms one organic whole, and 
cannot be broken up into distinct predictions of different 
events. This is evident from the fact that the same figures and 
characters run through the whole, appearing in all the succes- 
sive scenes. Thus, from the beginning we behold that 
strange and marvellous figure, the Servant of Jehovah, moving 
among the exiles, suffering along with them, by his toil and 
suffering securing their deliverance, and then entering on a 
great and glorious reward. And just as the scenes increase in 
interest and import, so do the Servant and his work gather a 
deeper meaning and significance. First, we behold him 
represented simply as the instrument employed by God to 
procure the return of the exiles from Babylon ; but the pic- 
ture does not stop with that. As we proceed, the figure be- 
comes grander and more majestic; the work he accomplishes 
far deeper and weightier; the sufferings he endures more 
terrible and significant, and the glory that follows more lofty 
and splendid. The deliverer from Babylonish captivity passes 
into the Redeemer from sin and misery ; the suffering Servant 
of exiled Israel becomes the Saviour of fallen humanity. But 
while we, looking back from the fulfilment, can distinguish 
between these two aspects of the Servant, we must observe 
that the prophet himself makes no such distinction. It is not 
a true understanding of this exquisite prophecy to call some 
portions of it prophecies about the exile, and other parts pro- 
phecies about Christ. The whole prophecy is one, and the 
earlier scenes develop or expand naturally and directly into 
the succeeding ones. To realise the full force of this state- 
ment, one has only to observe how the writer, after describing 
the captivity in Babylon, depicts in the fifty-second chapter 
the return of the exiles to Jerusalem, and then in the fifty- 
third represents these restored exiles mourning over their 
harsh and cruel treatment of the Servant of Jehovah, by 
whose stripes they are healed. Here the scene, and the 
speakers, and the subject about which they speak, are all 
clearly identified with the time of the exile, yet the language 
in which they describe the Servant’s humiliation and subse- 
quent exaltation is so sublime, that it has been universally 
considered the grandest~ prophecy the Old Testament contains 
of Christ’s redeeming work. We have, therefore, in this pas- 
sage an involution of the Messianic and the Chaldean epochs, 
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Accordingly, we must not regard the prophecy as consisting of 
separate predictions of Christ and of the exile, but as ap- 
proaching in form most nearly to those prophecies in which 
some person or event typical of Christ is described in terms 
only realised in the great Antitype. So here we have the 
Servant’s work and its results described in language which 
found but a partial realisation at the return from Babylon, and 
an adequate fulfilment only in Christ’s coming, and the com- 
plete establishment of His kingdom. In other words, the 
prophet has interwoven Christ’s advent and work amid the 
scenes of the exile and restoration, and describes the latter as 
if it were the commencement of the final Messianic epoch. We 
have thus, in this prophecy,a very striking example of the 
phenomenon of Perspective in its fullest development, and on 
this account we have discussed it at some length, for the sake 
of shewing that it is not a mere “ timelessness ” or “ perspective 
sequence,” but an actual “involution” or “ incorporation ” of 
events, which forms the essential nature of that feature of 
prophecy with which we have to do. It may be observed 
in passing, that this deeper view of the matter will include in 
the number of our examples all those prophecies where attri- 
butes and achievements are ascribed to some type of Christ or of 
His work which find an adequate realisation only in the great 
Antitype. We may instance the seventy-second Psalm, where 
wishes and hopes are expressed concerning some Israelitish 
king, probably Solomon, which reach their fulfilment only in 
Christ and His universal kingdom. The propriety of includ- 
ing these prophecies will appear more fully further on, since 
we hope to shew that both the “timelessness” (in the nar- 
rowest sense of the word) and this other aspect of prophecy 
are direct results of the operation of one and the same cause. 
Turning now to the prophecies of threatening or judgment, 
we shall see that they present the same features which we 
have observed in those of mercy and promise. Just as there 
we saw preliminary deliverances wrought by God, described as 
if they involved or were the final, so here we find partial and 
preliminary works of judgment interwoven with, and described 
as if they were one with, the final judgment. Here we would 
instance all those prophecies of the coming of the “ Day of the 
Lord,” wheré the prophet describes as the result of that com- 
ing, first, the destruction of some particular heathen nation, or 
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enemy of God’s people, and then the complete accomplishment 
of God’s work of vengeance on all enemies. Thus, Obadiah 
foretells the speedy advent of the Day of the Lord, and the 
consequent downfall of Edom and Moab—an event which 
took place soon after. But he does not stop short with that; 
the work of vengeance proceeds, till all enemies are destroyed 
and God’s kingdom is completed; and the prophet gives no 
indication of the comparative remoteness of the various events. 
Similar to this is Zephaniah’s magnificent description of the 
storm of judgment beginning at Jerusalem, proceeding thence 
over Philistia and other neighbouring nations, and returning 
to Jerusalem, leaving the kingdom of God finally established, 
pure, holy, and triumphant. Many other examples are to be 
found in Joel, Isaiah, and indeed throughout all the prophetic 
writings. We have, then, in these passages, the work of the 
final judgment ascribed to partial and antecedent acts of 
divine retribution ; in other words, preliminary judgments are 
described in terms fully applicable only to the final. Thus we 
perceive that they present an exact parallel to those prophe- 
cies which describe preliminary deliverances, but use language 
so transcendant as to be realised perfectly only in the final 
accomplishment of redemption. And it is to be observed that 
there is a real parallel between these two great lines of the 
divine activity. For the final judgment is not to be conceived 
as a single, solitary, and isolated event, which is destined to 
occur at the end of the world. Rather is it to be regarded 
as the concluding manifestation of God’s retributive activity 
in the world’s government, an activity which has been con- 
tinually operative, appearing throughout the world’s history 
in a series of partial manifestations, which, by their very in- 
completeness, form types and fresh prophecies of the final and 
universal judgment. We see, therefore, that as God’s purpose 
of redemption found partial realisations in the long series of 
temporary deliverances and types of Christ, which were types 
simply because they were in some measure what Christ was 
to be, so God’s purpose of retribution is seen working in all 
ages, appearing throughout history in a series of partial mani- 
festations, all pointing on to the great and final judgment, 
when all these impetfect fulfilments shall reach their complete 
and perfect realisation. These rernarks are, however, in some 
measure, an anticipation of what should follow. 
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The examples given above have been selected from those 
prophecies which deal with the final or Messianic time, but the 
same phenomenon appears in every department of the pro- 
phetic utterances. Thus Isaiah describes the fall of Babylon 
before the Medes, as if the town were thereby to be utterly 
destroyed, a result which did not ensue till long after. 
Balaam’s prophecy and many others might also be men- 
tioned. In the New Testament writings we find the same 
characteristic pervading descriptions of the future. We might 
instance such expressions as, “The end of all things is at 
hand,” “The coming of the Lord draweth nigh,” &c. Since 
the phenomena in every case are identical, the explanation of 
the producing cause will be essentially the same, for the 
variety of setting and circumstance in the different depart- 
ments of prophecy will affect merely the outward form or 
particular statement of the general principle. As it is desirable 
to investigate the phenomenon not in a general and abstract 
form, but as it presents itself in some particular, concrete 
setting, we shall select for this purpose what is by far the 
most interesting and important class of prophecies in which it 
occurs, viz., those prophecies of the Old Testament which deal 
with the Messianic time, of which we have already mentioned 
so many examples. 

Before commencing to discuss the explanation of this 
phenomenon, let us resume its precise nature and various 
aspects. In the first place, we have seen that the prophets 
describe, in the same prophecy, events widely removed in 
point of time without indicating the interval which separates 
them, but rather as if the second were immediately to suc- 
ceed the first, 7.e. the two events are represented in “ timeless 
sequence ” or “ perspective super-position.” This is the sim- 
plest and rarest form of the phenomenon. Generally there is 
more than this. The two events, if they are held apart, are 
represented not simply in sequence, but causally connected ; 
thus Isaiah describes the Messianic time as the consequence 
and continuation of the deliverance from Assyria. Still more 
remarkably, the events are often not even held apart, but are 
described as if they were one; they are interwoven and in- 
volved so that they appear as one figure—it is not mere 
“super-position,” but “involution.” The prophet seems to con- 
ceive the future massively and not in detail, the remote future 
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being condensed and retracted into one image with the im- 
mediate future. Thus, if he is describing some near or present 
calamity of Israel, he conceives it as embracing all future ex- 
perience of calamity, and therefore describes it as the last. On 
the other hand, the deliverance he foresees in the near future, 
acquires the features of a complete and final redemption, and 
is therefore described as the last. Thus, to recal but one ex- 
ample, we have the captivity in Babylon described as if it 
were the last calamity destined to befall Israel, and the re- 
storation pourtrayed as if it involved or contained the final 
and long looked for redemption, resulting in the triumphant 
and complete establishment of the Messianic kingdom. 

Such are the features of prophetic representation whose pre- 
sence and origin we must now endeavour to explain. The name 
“ Perspective,’ which has become the technical designation 
of this characteristic of prophecy, indicates the current theory 
of its origin. By a well-known law of optics, distant objects 
seem to the spectator to be nearer than they really are. Thus 
a distant mountain peak, seen behind nearer summits, appears 
to be close behind them; and the rising sun, though millions 
of miles beyond, seems to rest on the tops of the eastern hills. 
Now, those who hold that the prophets invariably received 
their revelations in vision, maintain that the objects seen in 
these visions must have presented themselves to the prophet’s 
eye subject to the law of perspective. Thus Fairbairn (Pro- 
phecy, chap. v. see. 5) says, that the prophets saw the events of 
the future like the figures in a picture, or like the stars in 
the sky, so that they could form no conception of their relative 
remoteness in point of time. The same theory is adopted and 
explained by Lee in his work on Inspiration (p. 186) ; but the 
most elaborate exposition of it is to be found in a paper—De 
optica Rerum futurarum Descriptione—published by Velthusen 
in the sixth volume of the “Commentationes Theologice.” 
This theory contains a certain measure of truth, but it fails to 
reach the heart of the matter. It is based on an insufficient 
and superficial conception of the nature and extent of the 
phenomena in question. It might suffice to account for pro- 
phecies where events widely remote from one another are 
described timelessly or in mere sequence; but it will not 
explain the fact that these events are represented in causal 
connection ; still less can it be considered a satisfactory ex- 
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planation of the phenomenon when the events are incorporated 
or mutually involved so as to present the appearance of one. 
It is likewise liable to the fatal objection that it rests on the 
assumption that prophetic revelation invariably took the form 
of actual vision; an assumption which it would be impossible 
to prove in the case of many prophecies which nevertheless 
present all the features of perspective or timelessness. 

A far more deep and comprehensive explanation is sug- 
gested by Tholuck in the following passage : 

“When it is only certain prominent elements of the future, as it were 
the nodes (or turning-points) of the history, that present themselves to 
the prophet’s consciousness, it is quite comprehensible that, where the 
intermediate members are awanting, what lies away in the remote future 
will attach itself to the prospect of the immediate future.” (“Die Pro- 
pheten und ihre Weissagungen,” p. 62.) 

This is unquestionably a more satisfactory solution than the 
preceding one, inasmuch as it goes deeper into the heart of 
the matter. Instead of finding the cause of this aspect of the 
prophetic utterances in objective vision, he finds it in the 
subjectivity of the prophet, coupled with the nature and extent 
of his knowledge concerning the future. At the same time 
Tholuck does not seem to have fully apprehended the real 
nature of the phenomenon, for he appears to have conceived it 
as a timeless sequence rather than as an involution of events. 
This is more apparent from the manner in which he describes 
the examples of it which he furnishes from the prophecies. 
Nevertheless, the advance he makes is a very considerable 
progress in the right direction, and we shall seek to follow it 
out to the full extent. 

The first step towards a true understanding of the pheno- 
menon is to recognise fully what has been already so frequently 
emphasised, that it is not a mere “ timelessness” or “ perspec- 
tive sequence” which we have to explain, but an “involution ” 
and “ causal connection” of events not so related. And what 
we must endeavour to ascertain is the justification, origin, and 
purpose of these features of the prophetic writings. The 
answers to these three lines of inquiry, as far as they can be 
answered, will be found in the conclusions regarding the 
nature of Jewish history and the prophetic function stated in 
the earlier part of this paper. It was there shown that the 
great fundamental thought of Old Testament prophecy is that 
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the establishment of God’s kingdom is the necessary goal of 
Israel’s history, past, present, and future. We saw also that 
the various stages of this history are the partial, progressional 
realisations by which this kingdom attains its full and perfect 
realisation; to return to our former figure, they are the waves 
which herald and bring in the approaching kingdom, Hence 
God’s finished work of redemption is not to be regarded as an 
isolated act, but rather as the completion of a long course 
of His redemptive activity. Similarly, the final judgment 
is not to be viewed as a single or solitary act on God’s part, 
but rather as the conclusion of a long course of working, or, as 
we have called it, of God’s retributive activity. It is in conse- 
quence of this character of the divine activity that every 
deliverance and judgment in the history of Israel possesses a 
typical character, inasmuch as it was in some measure a reali- 
sation of God’s purpose of mercy or judgment respectively, 
and to some extent accomplished the same results as the final 
realisations were destined to secure. In fact, they were for 
their own times that embodiment or stage of development 
which God’s purpose had then attained. Now, the prophets 
clearly recognised this character of events. Accordingly, they 
describe the restoration from exile not as a merely provi- 
dential dealing, but as an act of God’s redemptive activity; 
they recognise it as a wave of the approaching tide of redemp- 
tion. Similarly, when they foresaw any catastrophe about to 
fall on Moab or Edom or some other hostile nation, they knew 
that it was not a simply providential stroke, but an act 
of God’s retributive activity, a wave of the approaching tide 
of judgment. We see, therefore, that there is a striking 
parallel between the character of prophetic representation and 
the actual nature of Jewish history. The involution of the 
prophecies corresponded to the organic unity and progres- 
sional development of the history which secured its ultimate 
purpose by a succession of partial and typical realisations. It is 
in this peculiar character of the history we are disposed to find 
the ground and (if we may use the term) justification of the 
presence of perspective or involution in the prophetic writings. 

We shall next consider what is the immediate origin or 
cause of the phenomenon. Whence spring the “ timelessness,” 
“perspective sequence,” and “involution” of the prophetic 
utterances? We reply, that they are a result of the ignorance 
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of the prophets, or rather of the partial and incomplete charac- 
ter of the revelation they received ; this incompleteness being 
employed by God to serve His own ends, some of which we 
can with considerable certainty surmise. The effects of this 
incompleteness of the divine revelation to the prophets appear 
in the matter and form of their utterances. From these we 
see that God revealed to them the great events of the future 
without emphasising the intervening intervals: He revealed 
facts, not times; principles of action, and not dates. Thus the 
prophet knows that the end of all God’s acting is the estab- 
lishment of His kingdom, and that the establishment of this 
kingdom demands the complete salvation and happiness of 
His own people, and the final and universal destruction of all 
enemies. Accordingly, when, under the influence of the re- 
vealing Spirit, he becomes conscious of some approaching 
manifestation of judgment or deliverance, he perceives that 
this is but a partial realisation of the divine purpose. He 
knows that this preliminary partial manifestation is organi- 
cally connected with, and must develop into, the final. At 
the same time, he is not cognisant of the time required for 
this development; he is only aware of the fact. Hence the 
whole future course of God’s activity condenses itself into one 
vivid picture in the immediate future, and thus the proximate 
deliverance attracts to itself, and incorporates the features of, 
the final redemption; while the approaching manifestation of 
judgment, in like manner, gathers into itself all the results of 
the whole of God’s future retributive activity. Accordingly, 
when the prophet, in execution of his proper function, would 
describe the preliminary manifestation in connection with the 
final, the result of his manner of conceiving the future is, 
that he describes the partial and typical fulfilment ideally, 
that is, according to what it must ultimately become ; conse- 
quently, we have it and the final represented as not only 
organically one, but also as coincident in point of time, or 
causally and closely connected, or even as if the proximate 
realisation were itself the final. Hence it is that we have 
“timelessness,” “ causal connection,” and “involution” in the 
prophetic representations. Hence it is that we have ideal 
descriptions of the types of Christ. Hence also it is that in 
the proplietic writings we find Christ’s coming and the last 
judgment so closely connected with events long antecedent. 
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It was appropriate that God should arrange it so, for, as we 
have seen, these events so far removed were in reality organi- 
cally connected with, and actively present in, all preliminary 
manifestations ; and, further, to the men of those days, the 
troublous times and critical complications in which they lived, 
must have stood out so large and threatening on account of 
their nearness, as to seem to demand for their solution nothing 
less than the speedy consummation of God’s two great lines of 
action—His work of redemption, and His work of retribution. 

Such, then, appears to us to be the most satisfactory method 
of regarding this aspect of the prophetic utterances. We find 
its origin in the subjectivity of the prophet, more particularly 
in the involved or condensed conception he had of the future, 
in consequence of which he describes future events massively, 
and not in detail. Again, the cause of the prophet’s forming 
such a conception of the future is to be ascribed to the incom- 
plete and partial nature of the revelation vouchsafed to him, 
the special occasion of this incompleteness being, in a certain 
class of cases, the perception of the revelation in perspective 
vision. Lastly, the ground or justification of this feature of 
prophetic revelation consists in the peculiar character of God’s 
dealings with Israel, whereby every episode in their history 
was in some measure a realisation of God’s final purpose, and 
thus possessed a typical character. 

Before proceeding to consider what appear to be the pur- 
poses God meant to subserve by the adoption of this method 
of revealing the future, it will be well to indicate more fully 
how this theory affects our estimate of the relation of the 
prophets to their utterances, and also to mention some con- 
siderations which tend to confirm it, and to remove possible 
misconceptions and objections. 

It will be observed that, since our theory regards these phe- 
nomena of prophetic representation as the result and product 
of the conceptions which the prophet had of the future, we 
must maintain that these were his actual conceptions. Hence, 
when we find two widely separated events closely or even 
causally connected, we shall consider that that was the very 
way in which the prophet conceived them. So when we find 
the Messianic time intimately connected with some preliminary 
episode, we shall hold that it is a correct picture of the pro- 
phet’s conception. And when we find Christ’s coming and the 
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last judgment represented amid the scenes of some antecedent 
deliverance or judgment, we shall equally regard it as a correct 
representation of the manner in which the prophetic writer 
conceived these events. We shall refuse to regard it as a 
“conscious adaptation” or “voluntary adoption of typical 
forms” on the part of the writer, as if, knowing the actual 
facts of the case, he chose, for some purpose or other, 
consciously and purposely to envelop his knowledge in these 
forms. On the contrary, we shall hold that the particular 
embodiment he gives of the truths in question is the true re- 
presentation of the conception he possessed of these truths. 
Thus, we shall refuse to regard the second half of Isaiah as a 
collection of separate prophecies, some of them dealing with 
the time of the restoration, and some with the far-distant 
Messianic era, these being consciously distinguished by the 
writer, though he employs the forms of the first in which 
to represent the second. We shall regard the whole pro- 
phecy as one grand picture or embodiment of the actual con- 
ception the prophet had of the evolution of God’s redemptive 
purpose in the future, for we have rejected the theory that he 
was aware of the historical form of the Messianic coming, but 
voluntarily enveloped it in this temporal garb. Many con- 
sideratious might be mentioned to confirm the accuracy of 
this statement regarding the partial and imperfect nature of 
the prophetic conceptions and expectations concerning the 
great events of the future. In 1 Peter i. 10, 11, we read: 
“ Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and searched 
diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should come unto 
you: searching what, or what manner of time, the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify.” Without entering into 
the minute exegesis of this passage, we are warranted in con- 
cluding that there was something in the Spirit’s revelation 
which originated “searching ” and “ inquiring,” in other words, 
something not clear or definite; and further, that this thing 
was not the fact that Christ would come, but the time and 
manner or form of His coming. This was natural, for not 
the date or the form was of importance, but the fact that 
Christ was to come; and accordingly God revealed to men 
only what they needed to know. We might instance many 
other passages of Scripture ; thus, Christ’s words in Acts i. 7: 
“It is not for you to know the times or the seasons ;” and 
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similarly in Mark xiii. 32, and elsewhere. Again, from Jewish 
history we know that all along there was a constant expecta- 
tation of the coming of the Messiah, and that in every great 
deliverer the people hoped the Messiah had come, till failure 
or imperfection in their hero shewed he was but a type, and 
not the long promised Redeemer of his people. Many a time 
had these sad words of the two disciples been spoken by disap- 
pointed Israel: “ We trusted that it had been he which should 
have redeemed Israel.” God ever broke the human type be- 
fore their eyes that they might learn to look forward and, like 
Simeon, “ wait for the consolation of Israel.” In addition to 
these considerations, many more might be mentioned, all tend- 
ing to confirm the correctness of our opinion that the prophetic 
conceptions of the future were partial and imperfect, more par- 
ticularly in reference to the remoteness of the final realisation of 
God’s great purpose in history. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we may remark 
that, as might be expected from the previous statement, the 
prophets looked for the Messianic epoch to arrive in closer 
connection with antecedent events than it actually did. Kurtz 
asserts this very unhesitatingly when he says (Theologie der 
Psalmen, p. 43): “It is certainly the case that not only the 
subjective hopes and expectations of the pious in Israel at all 
times conceived the final Messianic time of fulfilment as close 
at hand, but also even the objective predictions of the Old Tes- 
tament prophets have announced and portrayed it as such.” 
This is perhaps too strong a statement of the matter, for there 
is every reason to suppose that the prophets were aware of 
the partial nature of the revelation made to them, and in par- 
ticular, that the time and form were not definitely disclosed to 
them. They knew that their prophecies were only incomplete 
pictures of the future, and not definitely timed narratives of 
“history written beforehand.” Hence, except in a few special 
instances where the date is the point of importance, we cannot 
fairly say that they predict the time of the events they fore- 
tell, and we ought not to speak of their conception of the com- 
parative proximity of the great events of the future as more 
than an expectation or surmise. With this reservation, how- 
ever, we have sufficiént evidence for believing that they, as 
well as their countrymen generally, did look for a more speedy 
realisation of the Messianic epoch than was actually the case. 
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The preceding statements with respect to the conceptions of 
the future possessed by the prophets may seem to some incon- 
sistent with the fact that they were divinely inspired. This 
objection is removed by observing that inspiration secures the 
true perception and announcement only of such aspects of 
divine truth, and only in such degree of approximation to the 
full manifestation as the Divine Revealer desires to vouchsafe. 
Hence the objection will have force only for those who main- 
tain, that when God reveals a truth He at once reveals it in 
complete proportions. Such an opinion, however, is thoroughly 
refuted by the principle of development in the revelation pro- 
cess, the result of whose operation is the characteristic form of 
the Bible. In the Scriptures—the record or result of the 
revelation process—we see that God adopted a gradual, 
progressional method of revealing divine truths. He did not 
at once disclose them in their perfect and proper shape, but 
presented them at first in a partial and generally a material 
or pictorial embodiment, and then gradually unfolded the 
whole contents and meaning. Thus, as it were, God brought 
men’s minds into the line or track of the truth He would 
reveal, and then led them slowly on to the full manifestation. 
In this way we can trace the gradual development of all the 
great New Testament doctrines from the material and pictorial 
embodiment in which they appeared in the Old Testament to 
their full and perfect manifestation in the New. And we must 
remember that we, who compare the fully-developed truth with 
its early embodiment, can perceive a depth of meaning in the 
embodiment which those who had only the latter could not 
have recognised. They were conscious that what they saw was 
but partial, and that their imperfect revelation would develop 
into a more full and glorious one, but of that future revelation 
they had no definite or adequate conception, for they could 
only conceive it in the forms they possessed. Like the 
material expressions we are forced to give to all our concep- 
tions of the state of existence after death, these Old Testament 
embodiments of divine truths, though known to be partial and 
imperfect, were, nevertheless, the nearest approximations to the 
actual truths which the writers were capable of making. 
Hence, when we assert that the prophets possessed and have 
expressed only incomplete and partial representations of the 
events and truths of the future, we are only ascribing to pro- 
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phecy what is a universal characteristic of the general method 
of Divine revelation. 

An objection may suggest itself here to the effect that the 
prophecies would be rendered, altogether untrustworthy if they 
were of the nature indicated. We answer, first, that it is a 
matter of fact that they are what we have seen; and further, 
that this can be a stumblingblock only to those who go to 
the prophecies expecting to find what they do not profess to 
give. With the exception of a few special cases where time is 
the point of importance, the essential thing in prophecy is not 
so much the time of God’s acting as the fact that He will and 
does so act; not so much the precise form and particular in- 
stances of God’s action, as the character and results of the 
divine activity and the great fundamental principles which re- 
gulate its operation. Hence those who go to the prophecies 
expecting to find everywhere minutely exact and definitely 
timed predictions of particular events, demand of prophecy 
what it does not propose to furnish, and proceed on an utterly 
mistaken theory of its nature and purpose. There are, it is 
true, in the prophecies real and definitely timed predictions of 
future events; only we must not suppose that these form the 
substance and main purpose of prophecy. That purpose was 
not so much to secure a strictly accurate historical fulfilment, 
as rather to exert a present moral and practical influence. 
And of this one of the strongest proofs is to be found just in 
the phenomenon we are examining, viz., that the great truths 
of prophecy—the unalterable purposes of God—are not dis- 
played by the prophet in distant isolation from his own age 
or even in the precise form they were destined to be realised 
in ; but on the contrary, are brought into close connection with 
the present, and take form, shape, and colour from the wants 
conceptions, and movements of the period in which the 
prophet who portrays them lived and moved. 

This brings us to the last point we propose to consider, viz., 
the purposes subserved by this peculiar character of the pro- 
phecies. We shall merely state and illustrate the two which 
seem to us most important. In the first place, this timeless- 
ness and involution of events in the prophetic announcements 
were necessary to prevent the course of history from being 
disturbed or unduly affected, as it would have been had the 
evolution of events been foretold with minute accuracy in 
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reference to time of occurrence and mutual connection. The 
value and rationale of this result are so manifestand intelligible 
that they do not require any further comment or explanation, 
and therefore we may at once proceed to speak of the second 
purpose, which we desire to illustrate at greater length. 

The usefulness and appropriateness of this remarkable attri- 
bute of the prophetic utterances becomes still more evident when 
we recal the chief object meant to be accomplished by the pro- 
phecies. As was shewn in the first part of this paper, the 
function of the true prophets of Jehovah, in every age, was to 
observe and make known to the people of that age the con- 
nection between the movements of their own time and the 
grand aim of the national history—the complete realisation 
of Christ’s kingdom. How could the Divine Revealer best 
secure this end? Simply by presenting to the prophetic eye 
the immediate coming of this kingdom, and its consequent 
effects on the various tendencies and circumstances of the 
age. This is precisely what we find in the prophetic writ- 
ings. Under the influence of the revealing Spirit, the pro- 
phets behold moving among the forms and events of the 
immediate future the figure of the Messiah. He puts all 
things to rights. The enemies of the true Israel of God are 
crushed finally and forever. Christ's own people, purified and 
holy, dwell in unending blessedness and glory. In other words, 
they conceive the immediate advent of the Messianic epoch 
in its two great aspects of mercy and judgment, and describe 
the consequent results on the various parties in Israel and on 
the surrounding heathen nations. We must remember that 
this was no arbitrary or unnatural procedure ; for, as we have 
seen, in every stage of Israel’s history, Christ’s kingdom really 
did come, though partially ; and what the prophets did was to 
recognise that partial coming, and as it were idealise it, or 
accelerate its development into the perfect and final. Thus, 
in consequence of the timelessness of their revelations, the pro- 
phets in every age made Christ present in that age; in some 
measure they secured for their own time the presence of the 
promised Messiah, 

How beautifully and effectively this which was the main pur- 
pose of prophecy, was accomplished by the principle of Time- 
lessness or Perspective may be best recognised by observing the 
result of its operation in the case of the distinctively Messianic 
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prophecies. Instead of finding in these one uniform and un- 
varying picture based on the precise historical form of the 
Messianic advent, we perceive that the representation each 
prophet gives of the Messiah takes shape and colour from 
the circumstances of the age in which the writer lived. Since 
the prophet sees the Messiah coming amid the movements and 
wants of his own time, the figure he beholds must inevitably, 
in great measure, take a form suitable and natural to that 
period. Thus, the Messiah he portrays will be the Messiah 
needed in that age. Hence, if the prophet lived in a time of 
national prosperity, the Messiah appears as a majestic and 
mighty monarch ruling in peace and righteousness. If, on 
the contrary, it is a time of captivity and oppression, then 
the Messiah appears as a dauntless and triumphant deli- 
verer. In every age, the figure of the Messiah is invari- 
ably clothed in the garb of the period m which the writer 
lived and thought. True, he ever feels that this coming One 
is a far grander and nobler figure than any of those sur- 
rounding Him, and that his loftiest thoughts fail to express 
the meaning and perfection of this strange and stately form. 
Therefore, when the prophets strive to describe Him, they 
seek to clothe Him in the richest and most majestic robes 
they can find. They feel that He deserves and must have the 
best ; so they look around them, among the fairest and noblest 
forms of their age, and whatever they see most glorious and 
beautiful and holy, that they take and reverently wind about 
the Messiah’s form. Their sphere of vision is, indeed, very 
poor and limited, and their loftiest dreams of glory come far 
short of the dazzling radiance which shines around the Christ 
of later days. Thus it is that often the attributes with which 
they magnify the Messiah, seem to us like the gifts of a little 
child who brings to his hero the childish toys that are in them- 
selves so poor and trifling, but which, just because they 
are the grandest and best the child knows to bestow, become 
so pathetically expressive of the love and adoration of its 
whole heart. So, when we read the simple words of those 
early saints, who, living long before the rise of Gospel light, 
were indeed children in the mysteries of the kingdom of God, 
it is very beautiful and very pathetic to see how they prepare 
to bestow on this eagerly-expected Messiah whatever seems to 
their childlike minds most grand and glorious. And as, during 
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our Saviour’s life on earth, His raiment was first an infant’s 
swaddling clothes, then the garb of youth and manhood, and, 
last of all, the purple robe and crown of thorns; so in the 
prophetic utterances, as the ages roll on, we can trace a gradual 
elevation and growing depth of meaning in the trappings 
of the Messianic idea, as it slowly developes from the simple 
promise of the “Seed of the woman,” to the “ Man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief.” First, He is to be Israel's ruler, 
wielding the sceptre out of Judah; then a King sitting on 
David's throne, greater and wiser than any before Him; then 
a mighty conqueror who shall deliver His people from oppres- 
sion, and scatter all their enemies; gradually His dominion 
expands until we see Him with “the heathen for His inheri- 
tance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for His possession ;” 
and at last the prophetic song of adoring welcome reaches 
that loftiest acclaim of all—* His name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Councillor, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The 
Prince of peace ; of the increase of His government and peace 
there shall be no end; upon the throne of David, and upon 
his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment 
and with justice, from henceforth, even for ever.” 
W. G. ELMSLIE. 
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The English Hexapla, exhibiting the six important English Translations 
of the New Testament Scriptures ; Wiclif, 1380. Tyndale, 1534. 
Cranmer, 1539. Genevan, 1557. Anglo-Rhenish, 1582. Authorised 
1611. The Original Greek Text after Scholz. Preceded by an Histori- 
cal Account of the English Translations. London: Samuel Bagster 
& Sons, Paternoster Row. 1841. 4to. 

The Annals of the English Bible. By CuristopHeR ANDERSON. London : 
William Pickering. 1845. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


ITH a revision of the English Bible going on among 
us, let us, by the aid of the admirable works before us, 

cast our eyes backward upon what has been already done. 
Our country has been called “the land of Bibles.” It was 
early distinguished for translations of the Word of God into 
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the language of the common people. The Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions of parts of the Scriptures begin with the seventh century, 
and the early English versions of parts of the Scriptures end 
with the thirteenth. It is about the end of the fourteenth 
century that the first entire English version of the Bible 
makes its appearance. This is the version of John Wiclif ; 
and, there can be no doubt, that it exerted, in its day, a strong 
influence on the mind of England. John Wiclif was born in 
the village of Wiclif, in Yorkshire, in the year 1324, from 
which place, according to the custom of the ecclesiastics of his 
day, he took his surname. He was a student, first of Queen’s 
College, and then of Merton College, Oxford. His first work 
is entitled “The last Age of the Church,” and in that work 
may be found the germs of all his other productions. Wiclif’s 
character has been differently estimated, even by Protestant 
writers, but it is uniformly agreed that John Wiclif was a man 
of great independence of mind ; that he was the fearless oppo- 
nent of the Pope ; that he was inferior to no man of his age 
in general learning; and that he was an ardent and un- 
wearied student of the Sacred Scriptures. Neither can it be 
doubted that, in his great principles, he was a Protestant, with 
a piety as deep as that of Martin Luther, who appeared two 
centuries after, and although not so enlightened, had a large 
amount of scriptural knowledge, we question whether he pos- 
sessed so clear a view of the great doctrine of justification by 
faith in Christ. Wiclif appears rather as pioneer of the Refor- 
mation ; his character was destructive rather than constructive, 
more adapted for pulling down than for building up; but, at 
the same time, it must be acknowledged that he laid a noble 
foundation,—the first entire translation of the Old and New 
Testaments into the English language, a monument of labori- 
ousness and fidelity, within which springs up “the pure well of 
English undefiled.” 

The period when Wiclif was enabled to engage busily in 
the translation of the Scriptures was peculiarly marked out 
by God in His providence. Pope Gregory XI. had just died. 
A warm dispute had arisen between Urban VI. and Clement 
VII. for the Papal chair. The Papacy was rent in twain, and, 
during that period, Wiclif, as Rector of Lutterworth, enjoyed 
tranquillity for the translation of the Word of God from the 
Latin Vulgate. Thus God “made the wrath of man to praise 
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Him, and the remainder He restrained.” This period of 
peace enjoyed by Wiclif was between the years 1378 and 
1381. It is certain that Wiclif’s Bible was finished and pub- 
lished considerably before the year 1408, for, in that year, 
a most furious attack was made by the clergy upon all 
persons who possessed or transcribed it. And, here let it 
be observed, that the manner of publishing books in the 
days of Wiclif was very different from the mode in which 
books are published now. The printer, in our time, throws off 
thousands of copies in a few days. At the end of the four- 
teenth century the manner of publishing a book was this: the 
author took it to some public place, and let all who might 
choose hear it read; or he gave it to some monastery, where 
it could be seen and consulted by the learned who might 
frequent such places ; or he caused or allowed his work to be 
transcribed by a multitude of amanuenses or scribes; and, 
judging from the number of manuscripts that have come down 
to us, (of which one, at least, used to be read in the wood near 
Earlstoun in Galloway,) the transcribers of Wiclif’s Bible must 
have been very many. “Great was the multitude of them 
that published it.” If, in the language of Chillingworth, “the 
Bible, and the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants,” 
Wiclif has the immortal honour of founding Protestantism in 
England. 

Yet, the truth had much to contend against. In the reign 
of Henry V., the hero of Agincourt, it was enacted in a Par- 
liament held at Leicester, “ that whatsoever they were that 
should read the Scriptures in their mother-tongue,” which was 
then called Wiclif’s learning, “ they should forfeit land, cattle, 
body, life, and goods, from their heirs for ever, and be condemned 
for heretics to God, enemies to the Crown, and most arrant 
traitors to the land.” This law was not suffered to lie idle on 
the statute-book. Whilst the New Téstament in English sold 
at a price of nearly one hundred pounds sterling, according to 
our present value of money, and whilst some gave a load of 
hay for a few chapters of the epistles of Paul, James, or John, 
men and women were dragged to the stake and burned to 
ashes, for teaching their families the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer in English.'. When the body of Wiclif had 
been many years dead and buried, and his soul, no doubt, 

1 Historical Account of the English Versions of the Bible, pp. 38, 39. 
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in heaven, it was decreed in 1415 by the Council of Constance, 
the same which burned John Huss and Jerome of Prague, that 
the bones of John Wiclif should be dug up and burned, and 
cast into the stream that flows by Lutterworth ; and in 1428, 
at command of Pope Martin V., this impotent decree was car- 
ried into effect. The ashes of the Reformer floated down the 
Trent, thence to the Humber, thence to the German Ocean, 
and thence have been carried to every quarter of the world: 
a striking emblem, as it has been beautifully remarked, of the 
spread of the doctrines of the Bible throughout every nation, 
and people, and kingdom, and tongue. 

After Wiclif, in translation of the Scriptures into the Eng- 
lish language, William Tyndale and John Rogers hold a most 
honourable place. Wiclif’s version, we have remarked, was 
made from the Latin Vulgate; Tyndale and Rogers’ was 
translated from the original tongues. Wiclif’s was circulated 
only in writing; Tyndale and Rogers’ was the first English 
Bible that was circulated in print. Wiclif fell asleep in a good 
old age, although afterwards his ashes were dug up and scat- 
tered to the winds; but William Tyndale and John Rogers 
were both martyrs to the testimony of Jesus Christ. 

William Tyndale was born in Gloucestershire about the 
year 1477: and from very early years was reared in the 
University of Oxford. He was a man of the most amiable dis- 
position, much given to the study of the liberal arts, and well 
acquainted with the Sacred Scriptures; in so much that he 
privately read discourses in divinity to certain students and 
fellows of Magdalene College. Greek learning was, at that time, 
just beginning to be introduced at Oxford ; and Tyndale pro- 
fited much in this, as in other studies. He was ordained in 
London as a priest of the Church of Rome, in the year 1502. 
He resided afterwards for a considerable period at Cambridge, 
it would appear for the purpose of spreading the knowledge of 
the truth in so far as he had at that time attained it. Cam- 
bridge was then full of ignorance; and one of its colleges, as 
mentioned by Erasmus, had absolutely forbidden the use of the 
New Testament in Greek. It was here that John Frith, after- 
wards a martyr for Jesus Christ, “first received into his heart 
the seed of the Gospel, and sincere godliness,” through the in- 
strumentality of Tyndale. Thomas Bilney and George Stafford, 
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pillars of light in the midst of darkness, were also the co-adju- 
tors of William Tyndale, in the University of Cambridge. 

From Cambridge, Tyndale removed to the family of Sir John 
Welch, at little Sodbury, twelve miles or so from the city 
of Bristol; in which family he officiated in the capacity of 
tutor. At the table of his employer Tyndale met with many 
ecclesiastics, and the general conversation at this time was 
concerning Luther and Erasmus. He translated, while in this 
situation, “The Manual of a Christian Soldier,” from the Latin of 
Erasmus. Being one day in an argument with an ecclesi- 
astic, the Romanist exclaimed, “ We were better to be without 
God’s laws than without the Pope’s decretals.” To this Tyn- 
dale replied, “If God spare me life, ere many years I will 
cause the boy that driveth the plough to know more of the 
Scriptures than you do.” Such was the challenge nobly made, 
and which, after a great fight of afflictions most patiently 
endured and crowned with martyrdom, was gloriously accom- 
plished. Tyndale had made his resolution twenty years before, 
and it was his matured opinion, in opposition to the Romish 
doctors, that “it is impossible to establish the lay people in 
any truth, except the Scriptures were plainly laid before their 
eyes, in their mother tongue, that they might see the process, 
order, and meaning of the text.” 

But where was the resolution to be carried out into effect ? 
Not in England ; for the publication of the Scriptures in Eng- 
lish since the decease of Wiclif was decidedly opposed by the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and degradation and death 
by fire and faggot were the punishments which awaited the 
men who should dare to translate the Word of God into the 
mother tongue. Tyndale proceeded to Antwerp in the Nether- 
lands ; there he resided in great obscurity in the house of one 
Thomas Pointz, a relation of Sir John Welch, and carried on 
the work of translation with unspeakable assiduity. In that 
retired abode, contented, as he said himself, with ten pounds 
a-year, and living, as an old writer affirms, the life of “a poor 
apostle,” he was relentlessly beset, on account of his principles, 
by the spies of Henry VIII. of England, and he had more 
than one communication from Sir Stephen Vaughan, the Eng- 
lish Ambassador to Flanders. Tyndale had also visited Ham- 
burgh, and-Wittemberg in Upper Saxony, where he enjoyed 
the rich solace arising from the friendship of Luther and 
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Melancthon. But it was chiefly at Antwerp that, during 
ten of the most eventful of years, as regards the history of 
the English Bible, William Tyndale was most laboriously 
engaged in doing the work of an evangelist, by translating 
into his “ land’s language” the wonderful works of God. We 
cannot but regard with the highest admiration the unconquer- 
able will of this meek man of God. We admire the enterprise 
of the Scottish traveller who, through unknown regions, and 
savage beasts,and strangely speaking men, explored the wind- 
ings of the Nile, and fathomed,as he believed, its springs with 
his spear in the land of Abyssinia; and we admire the noble- 
minded Genoese who first traversed the unknown waves of the 
Atlantic, and from pure science, upheld by daring courage, 
and confirmed by the green branch floating on the bosom of 
the waters, discovered the continent of a new world. But we 
must confess that we far more admire the indomitable perse- 
verance and the gentle spirit of William Tyndale, the first of 
English scholars after the lapse of so many centuries, to search 
the Hebrew text of the Old, and the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment; and for this noble purpose that he might give, in 
the language of his nativity, to the whole realm of England, 
the things which “holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” Tyndale was very frugal in his habits, 
and spare of body; his application was intense, and he re- 
served only two days of the week for himself as a pastime; 
those days were Monday and Saturday ; on the one he visited 
the poor men and women who had fled from England, and on 
the other he visited the sick and the diseased ; whilst on the 
Lord’s day he expounded in the room of some Christian mer- 
chant, to the assembled exiles, the Word of God which he 
loved so well, in that sweet and savoury spirit which Philip 
Melancthon had so much imbibed, which characterised our 
own Scottish martyr George Wishart, and which is best known 
as the distinctive mark of the style of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. One English gospel after another flew from 
the Dutch press across the German Ocean with rapidity 
and secrecy, and was snatched by the people in London, 
and Oxford, and_ Cambridge, with such avidity and zeal that 
the ecclesiastics and politicians of Henry VIII. were seized 
with astonishment and alarm, and sought the destruction 
of this man of God, who, armed with the panoply of 
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Jehovah, threw his darts from the quiver of the Almighty 
among the thickest of the foe. William Tyndale was not 
the man to “fear them who can destroy the body only.” 
He was steeled against the utmost malice of his enemies. 
“In burning the New Testament,” said he, “they did none 
other thing than that I looked for; no more shall they 
do, if they burn me also, if it be God’s will it shall be 
so.” Such was the prophetic anticipation of this holy man, 
which was too cruelly verified; but not before fourteen 
editions, at least, of his New Testament had been printed in 
English, and spread throughout the world. The Pentateuch, 
too, translated from the Hebrew, had been circulated in English, 
and also the book of the prophet Jonah, with a noble warning 
from the future martyr to all the realm of England. But the 
time drew nigh when he should finish his course as gloriously 
as he had pursued it. He was apprehended, and cast into 
prison in the castle of Vilvorden, near Brussels. He was con- 
fined there for about two years; during that period he was 
continually interrogated by the Romish ecclesiastics of Louvain, 
to whom he as steadily replied ; and his letters to John Frith, 
the martyr, a little before this period, shew the calm faith of 
the prisoner of Jesus Christ. Henry VIII. might have saved 
Tyndale’s life, but he did not interfere. In the year 1536, in the 
month of September, as he was about to enter upon the sixtieth 
year of his age, William Tyndale was first strangled and then 
burned to ashes. His dying prayer was for the man who had 
during his life been his chief persecutor: “Lord, open the 
eyes of the king of England.” Whilst he was yet speaking, 
the Lord heard His servant, and answered the dying mar- 
tyr in a far higher sense than probably he himself at that time 
anticipated. At the very time when Tyndale was about to 
expire, and be invested with a crown of righteousness that 
fadeth not away, the first edition of Tyndale’s New Testament 
ever printed in England—a large and beautiful folio one— 
was coming forth in mysterious secrecy from the hands of 
Bertholet, the king’s printer. 

In the work of translating the sacred Scriptures into English, 
there are two contemporaries, we might almost say coadjutors, 
of William Tyndale, to whom we are bound to pay particular 
attention: these are John Rogers and Myles Coverdale. John 
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Rogers was born at or near Birmingham, early in the sixteenth 
century. Along with Ridley, afterwards a fellow-martyr for 
the cause of the Reformation, he was educated at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge. During the troubles of Henry VIIL’s reign 
John Rogers fled to the continent with other English exiles. 
At Antwerp he met with William Tyndale, with whom he 
entered on terms of closest intimacy. By frequent intercourse 
with Tyndale, the views of Rogers underwent a great change. 
He was smitten with a kindred ardour for the Word of God 
and the truth as it is in Jesus. In 1536 he was married to a 
native of Weyden, a village near Aix-la-Chapelle; and, as 
John Rogers spoke the German language fluently, he became 
minister of a German congregation in Wittenberg, and the 
intimate friend of Luther and Melancthon. Here he continued 
for several years ; but, no sooner was Henry VIII. dead, than, 
on the accession of Edward VI. to the throne, Rogers returned 
to England with his German wife and family. Full of an 
ardent desire to circulate the English Scriptures and spread 
‘ the Reformed doctrines in his native country, he left a sitna- 
tion of comparative ease and competency, to cast in his lot, as 
the Lord might direct it, with the reformers and confessors of 
the Reformed Church of England. In 1548 he is found pub- 
lishing a translation of a small treatise by Melancthon. He 
became successively the Rector of St Margaret Moyses, the 
Vicar of St Sepulchre, and a Prebendary of St Paul’s. He 
was also appointed by the Dean and chapter to the lectureship 
on divinity in that Cathedral. We may here remark, that a con- 
siderable number of papers had been left by William Tyndale 
in his prison at Vilvorden: the same providence of God which 
preserves the ashes of His saints, preserved from destruc- 
tion those memorials. ‘he jailor at Vilvorden, through the 
instrumentality of the prisoner of Christ, had with his family 
become converts to the truth; and the jailor conveyed to 
Thomas Poyntz, at Antwerp, the “packet of papers,” which, 
there can be little doubt, fell into the hands of John Rogers. 
Those papers contained the last translations of Tyndale from 
the Hebrew text, which he loved so much and understood so 
well. ‘Tyndale had proceeded so far as to the end of Second 
Chronicles, when like another Elijah, in another chariot of fire, 
he was carried up to heaven. It was here that Rogers, like 
another Elisha, caught the mantle of his predecessor. Two- 
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thirds of the Old Testament were thus ready to his hands. 
The remaining third, John Rogers, who was “a very able 
linguist and general scholar,” in a short time completed. The 
whole Bible was thus published by John Rogers in 1537. This 
Bible was composed of the New Testament as translated by 
William Tyndale, and repeatedly published before, now re- 
vised by Rogers; and of the Old Testament, as translated by 
William Tyndale down to the end of second Chronicles, re- 
vised by Rogers, and compared with a translation by Myles 
Coverdale which had already appeared, together with the 
remainder of the Old Testament as rendered by Rogers him- 
self. This Bible was published by Grafton -and Whitchurch, 
the printers, at their own entire expense. It had the letters 
W. T. in honour of William Tyndale attached to the end of 
the Old Testament ; and attached to the end of “ An exhorta- 
tion to study the Sacred Scriptures,” prefixed to this Bible, 
were the initials of John Rogers; but the Bible itself bore the 
name of Thomas Matthew on the title page, a name which 
some have considered as a fiction assumed by Rogers for the 
purpose of concealment ; but which others with, we think, 
greater reason, regard as the name of some influential person 
who had at that time interested himself in the ‘publication of 
the work. 

On the death of Edward VI., and the accession of Queen 
Mary, the scene to John Rogers changed. Being condemned 
to death as a heretic, Rogers asked of Bishop Gardiner, as 
his dying request, the privilege of seeing his wife, the 
mother of eleven children, that he “might counsel her,” as he 
said, “ what were best for her to do,” before he died. This 
simple request was peremptorily denied. What the Bishop, 
however, refused, the providence of God presented. On the 
4th of February 1555, very early in the morning, Rogers was 
awakened, and suddenly informed that he was immediately to 
be burned. He was so soundly asleep, that it was difficult to 
arouse him ; but, being awakened, and informed of the reason, 
“Then,” said he, “I need not tie my points,” that is, a part of 
his dress. He instantly proceeded to the place of death, calm 
and collected, like a man going to a marriage supper. He 
passed his old church of the parish of St Sepulchre’s; and 
just as he was going to Smithfield, his wife and eleven children 
met him. “This sorrowful sight of his own flesh and blood,” 
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says the English martyrologist, “ could nothing move him, but 
that he constantly and cheerfully took his death, with wonderful 
patience in the defence and quarrel of Christ’s Gospel.” The 
act was a heroic one on the part of his family. They all 
must have known, save the child that was sucking at the 
mother’s breast, the curse of excommunication which hung 
over them for thus holding communion with a condemned 
heretic ; yet there they stood, and the blessing of God rested 
upon them. Rogers took his leave, repeating the 51st Psalm 
as he went. “All the people,” says Foxe, “ wonderfully re- 
joicing at his constancy, with great praises and thanks to God 
for the same.” Thus died the first martyr of the reign of one 
who has not inappropriately been called the Bloody Mary. He 
held the truth firm unto the end ; “ he counted not his life dear 
unto him, so that he might finish his course with joy.” Even 
when he had come to the stake, a pardon was brought to him 
on condition that he would recant ; but he remained inflexible, 
remembering that saying, “Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.” 

According to the testimony of Albert Barnes of Philadelphia, 
the descendants of John Rogers to the tenth and eleventh 
generation are found in the United States of America to the 
present day : “ With a single exception, the eldest son in the 
family has been a minister of the Gospel, some of them 
eminently distinguished for learning and piety. And there 
are few families,” says he, “ now in this land, a greater portion 
of whom are pious, than of that family.” So far Mr Barnes. 
We have only to add, in conclusion, that we have here a striking 
illustration of that maxim of Solomon, “The memory of the 
just is blessed ; but the name of the wicked shall rot.” There 
is a sacred solemnity and a seemly grandeur in the fact that 
William Tyndale and John Rogers, the first two translators 
of the Sacred Scriptures from the original Hebrew and Greek 
into the English language, should seal their testimony to the 
Word of God, in the Old Testament and in the New, at once 
by a baptism of blood and a martyrdom of fire. 

If we were at all disposed to indulge in a transference of 
that reverence to the creature which is due alone to the 
Creator, the Giver of every good and perfect gift,—and we 
trust in God that we may never be permitted to cherish such 
a disposition,—we feel thoroughly convinced that we could find 
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in the martyrs and confessors of the early Church, and in the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, more marvellous objects 
of genuine hero-worship than in all the classic heroism of Greece 
and Rome, or the splendid fooleries of the Crusades, or the 
romantic valour of the Caliphates; and whilst we can have no 
doubt of the grotesque sublimity of Dante, or the spiritual 
hardihood of John Knox (however much we may hesitate at the 
moral earnestness and sincerity of Mahomet), we cannot but 
marvel much that a man of the wondrous genius and historic 
research and curious analysis of Thomas Carlyle should not, out 
of a mere natural impulse, an instinctive attraction to the 
beautiful and the good, have lighted on the names of Ignatius, 
or Polycarp, or Cyprian, or Rowland Taylor, or Hugh Latimer, 
or John Rogers, or William Tyndale, and kindled into a blaze 
of enthusiastic admiration. But their strain of heroism was 
of a higher mood ; and this, too, was the crowning point of 
their spiritual chivalry, that they rose above the loudest 
praises and thrice-repeated plaudits of a world which was not 
worthy of them, with the same heavenly superiority with 
which they braved its scorn and its reproach, its persecution 
and its tortures. 

Next to the labours of William Tyndale and John Rogers, 
in the work of translating the Scriptures into the English 
tongue, stands the version of Myles Coverdale. The history 
of Myles Coverdale, in connection with the translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures, extends over a space of about thirty years. 
The life of this eminent and consistent man was one full of 
incident. Myles Coverdale was born in the year 1488, being 
eleven years younger than William Tyndale. It is supposed 
that he was a native of Coverdale in Yorkshire, and that, 
according to the custom of the times, he derived his name 
from the district. He was reared at Cambridge, in the 
Augustinian monastery, of which he afterwards became a 
monk. Notwithstanding the many hindrances to the spread 
of the Scriptures in the days of Tyndale, those hindrances 
were now dying away and opening up the road for the labours 
of Myles Coverdale. The persons who were instrumental in 
bringing about this new state of feeling were chiefly Anne 
Boleyn the new queen, Cranmer Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Cromwell the prime minister of Henry VIII. Besides, 
it was found very difficult to prevent the prohibited version 
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of Tyndale from being circulated among the people; and at 
a convocation of the clergy of the province of Canterbury in 
1534, it was unanimously agreed to entreat the king that he 
“would vouchsafe to decree that a translation of the Scriptures 
into English should be made by certain honest and learned 
men, whom the king should nominate.” 

Such were the auspices under which Myles Coverdale com- 
menced and accomplished his labours in scriptural translation. 
The Scriptures had now fallen on better days; and what had 
been prohibited and excluded in the days of William Tyndale, 
came out, with a slight revision, under the name of Myles 
Coverdale. Coverdale dedicates his Bible to Henry VIIL, and 
there is every reason to believe that the expense of its print- 
ing was borne by Cromwell, Henry’s minister. Coverdale ap- 
pears to have been stirred up to the undertaking of this good 
work rather privately than formally by the king’s orders, 
having, however, all the while good reason to believe that the 
work would be acceptable to the king. In this version of Cover- 
dale, the Old Testament and the Apocrypha are new, though 
the Pentateuch bears a strong resemblance to Tyndale’s trans- 
lation of those books; but the whole of the New Testament 
as given by Coverdale is only a revision, although a very careful 
one, of the former and later editions of Tyndale. In his dedi- 
cation of this work to King Henry, Coverdale speaks with 
great prudence and fidelity : he alludes to the intention of his 
majesty to give the English Scriptures to his subjects, as a 
thing well known: he by no means grants the supreme autho- 
rity of the king in things spiritual, but maintains the pre-emi- 
nence of God speaking in His Word: he reflects with strong 
reprehension on Henry’s former conduct, in withholding the 
Scriptures from the people, and in punishing those who spread 
them ; and he speaks as strongly in commendation of Henry’s 
present resolution, that the people should have the Scriptures 
in their own tongue. Towards the end of the dedication, 
Coverdale commits his translation to the king, in these words : 
“ As I do with all humbleness submit my understanding and 
my poor translation uato the Spirit of truth in your grace, so I 
make this protestation (having God to record in my conscience), 
that I have neither wrested nor altered so much as one word, 
for the maintenance of any manner of sect; but have, with a 
clear conscience, purely and faithfully translated this out of 
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five sundry interpreters, having only the manifest truth of the 
Scriptures before mine eyes.” 

This Bible of Coverdale was first printed on the Continent ; 
it bears the date of 1535, which was afterwards changed to 
1536, as some months elapsed before it was circulated in Eng- 
land; but whether the place of its printing was Ziirich, Frank- 
fort, or Cologne, has not been settled. By the printing 
and circulation of this Bible, however, a great point was 
accomplished : the people of England had the Word of God 
in their own language, and the law of the land, instead of 
wresting it from them, sanctioned its perusal. And let us 
remember a remark of Coverdale’s in his Prologue, the 
justice of which will be acknowledged by all persons con- 
versant with the subject. Speaking of different interpreters, 
he says: “Sure I am that there cometh more knowledge and 
understanding of the Scripture by their sundry translations, 
than by all the glosses of our sophistical doctors.” 

Myles Coverdale, after a life of the most varied vicissitudes, 
reached the patriarchal age of eighty-one, during which period, 
comprising the eventful history of four reigns, he had uni- 
formly maintained his integrity. He knew the truth, and 
preached it, and practised it ; and now he was carried into the 
garner of God like a shock of corn in his season. “ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end of that man 
is peace.” 

The next English version which claims our attention is 
“Cranmer’s Bible,” otherwise called “the great Bible.” It is 
called “Cranmer’s Bible” from having a preface written by 
Cranmer, and “the great Bible” from being in the folio size, 
and sometimes in several volumes. The persons chiefly con- 
cerned in the forwarding of this Bible were Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex. 
There are no fewer than six editions of this copy of the 
English Scriptures, three being printed in 1539-40, and three 
in 1541. This Bible varies considerably in the various editions 
of it. The New Testament was probably a revision of Tyn- 
dale’s version, made by different bishops under the authority 
and superintendence of Cranmer; and the Old Testament is 
probably that of John Rogers. It is a melancholy fact that, 
like Tyndale and Rogers, the two grand promoters of this 
version were violently put to death: we allude to Cromwell, 
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who was condemned to death by Henry VIII. on charges of 
heresy and treason, and to Cranmer, who died as a martyr in 
the reign of the bloody Queen Mary. The copy of the Scrip- 
tures called “Cranmer’s Bible” is of very high authority ; it 
retained its place in England as the authorised version from 
the year 1540 to 1568, when it was superseded by what is 
called “the Bishops’ Bible.” And there is this high interest 
attached to “ Cranmer’s Bible,” that it is the version generally 
appealed to in the letters of the martyrs and confessors in 
Queen Mary’s reign. Few entire copies of it are.now to be 
found, and those that are found are very often made up of 
detached parts of the six different editions. The original price 
of the book was ten shillings, or upwards of seven pounds 
sterling according to the valuation of money in our days ; but 
copies of that edition of the English Scriptures now often bring 
as much as forty or fifty pounds sterling. The preface espe- 
cially shews us the views of Cranmer as to the duty and right 
of all persons to read the Sacred Scriptures. It is plain from 
the manner in which Cranmer speaks, that he must have 
studied and approved the preface of William Tyndale, entitled 
“Pathway to the Scripture ;” but he is not so bold as that 
great English translator, and he refers chiefly to the authority 
of the Fathers as to the right of the common people to read 
the Scriptures in their own tongue. He includes all manner 
of persons. “Here,” says he, “all manner of persons, men, 
women, young, old, learned, unlearned, rich, poor, priests, lay- 
men, lords, ladies, officers, tenants, and mean men, virgins, 
wives, widows, lawyers, merchants, artificers, husbandmen, and 
all manner of persons, of what estate or condition soever they 
be, may in this book learn all things, what they ought to be- 
lieve, what they ought to do, and what they should not do, as 
well concerning Almighty God, as also concerning themselves, 
and all others.” So Cranmer speaks, and in so speaking he 
was far in advance of the age in which he lived ; and soon he 
suffered for these and other scriptural opinions which he held 
and dared to express. 

It is one of the distinguishing marks of God’s providence, 
that He brings good out of evil. This characteristic is beauti- 
fully illustrated in the reign of Queen Mary. Whilst she was 
burning Protestants in Smithfield by hundreds, and filling the 
prisons with men and women who were too honest to profess 
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what they did not believe, many learned and pious men took 
refuge abroad. A select band came to Geneva, and there a 
new version of the English Bible, in due time, came forth. 
God thus made the wrath of man to praise Him. This ver- 
sion, namely, that of Geneva, is sometimes called “the Breeches 
Bible,” from some of the editions of it (we do not know whether 
we ought to say all) having the word “breeches” in Gen. 
ili. 7, instead of the word “aprons,” as used in our authorised 
version. The New Testament was published in Geneva in 
1557, and the Old and New Testaments together in 1560. 
This was an admirable version ; it was a revision of Tyndale’s, 
compared with the original text of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and became very popular both in England and in Scot- 
land, a popularity which it maintained until about the year 
1640, when the translation which had been published under 
the authority of King James in 1611 began to be in vogue. The 
Genevese version has been ascribed to a number of different 
coadjutors ; but the chief person concerned in it was, un- 
doubtedly, William Whittingham. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he became eminent for his scholarship. He was at 
Frankfort during the controversy on the English Service Book, 
when he decidedly opposed the liturgy and habits. He finally 
retired to Geneva, and, on returning to England, at the acces- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth, was made Dean of Durham. He 
is also the translator of some of the Psalms in the metrical 
version commonly known by the name of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. 

It has even been supposed, but without any distinct au- 
thority, that John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, who was at 
Geneva about this time, gave assistance in this version of the 
Bible. It is by no means unlikely at least that this version may 
have been directly or indirectly aided and cheered on by 
the presence, encouragement, or advice of the eminent men 
upon the spot, such as John Knox, John Calvin, and Theo- 
dore Beza, who were on the most intimate terms with the 
English refugees. In addition to the versions of Tyndale and 
Rogers, it is “ apparently derived from the French of Olivetan, 
as revised by Calvin and Beza.”' Some excellent notes, 
chiefly, if not entirely, from the last-mentioned Reformer, were 
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attached to the margin of both Old and New Testaments 
in this version of the English Bible, published at Geneva ; 
and these notes have been often republished in connec- 
tion with the Genevese version, and also in connection with 
King James’ Bible. The preface to the Genevese Bible is 
evidently written by one person ; and, as reference is made in 
it to the New Testament, which had first appeared in Geneva 
in 1557, and as there can be no doubt that that version was 
brought out by William Whittingham, it has, with much 
probability, been suggested by Mr Anderson! that the Genevese 
version was completed by one man, and that man William 
Whittingham, the brother-in-law of John Calvin. 

We may also remark a peculiarity which first, among Eng- 
lish versions, occurs in the Genevese Bible ; a peculiarity that is 
now adopted in all the translations throughout Europe. The 
Genevese English Testament of 1557 was the first to adopt 
the division of verses into distinct paragraphs. Stephans’ 
Greek Testament of 1551 had adopted the division of verses 
in the margin, without paragraphs ; but the distinct division 
of verses into paragraphs was now for the first time introduced, 
and soon became general. 

This conventional division, it may be observed, has one great 
advantage, and one great disadvantage. The advantage is the 
superior facility of reference ; the disadvantage is the strong 
inducement which the English reader has to suppose that each 
distinct verse has a separate and disconnected sense. The 
continuity of the Scriptures is thus very much impaired ; and, 
unless the reader is very attentive, what is gained in point of 
reference is lost in point of meaning. We are, therefore, 
strongly disposed to think, that the numbering of the verses 
in the margin, with an unbroken continuation of the text in 
large divisions, according as the sense may demand, would be 
a far preferable plan. 

Immediately after the Genevese version, the next version of 
the Sacred Scriptures into English which claims our attention 
is “ The Bishops’ Bible,” otherwise called “ Parker's Bible,” from 
its having been superintended by Archbishop Parker. This 
Bible was first published in the year 1568. The chief reason 
for a new English version appears to have been no better than 


? Annals of Eng. Bible, Vol. ii., pp. 311-322. 
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this, that the Genevese version was extremely popular in Eng- 
land as well as in Scotland,” being the version generally read 
in private families ; and that the bishops were desirous of super- 
seding its use by a version of their own, having the weight 
and sanction of their authority. And, verily, as iron sharpeneth 
iron, so it was very desirable that the Word of God should 
appear in an English dress, under a variety of forms; so that 
by comparing one version with another we might come to the 
true meaning and power of the words of the Eternal Spirit. 
Such, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, were the circumstances 
under which came forth “The Bishops’ Bible,” a version by no 
means equal to that of Geneva, which preceded it ; but still 
contributing not a little to our stock of biblical interpretation ; 
and, in the words of Mr Anderson, the edition itself was 
unquestionably “the most splendid that had ever been 
printed.” ' 

In the work of translation, the text was divided into fifteen 
parts, and assigned to different translators. In the first 
edition the initials of the translators’ names are attached, 
down to the end of first Corinthians. Of those translators 
eight were bishops, whence the version received its name. But 
the chief persons engaged in the work were Archbishop Parker, 
Laurence the Grecian, and Sandys, Bishop of Worcester. 
This version is the immediate basis of our present authorised 
version. “Of this Bible of the bishops, I observe,” says 
Lewis, with great simplicity, “that the editions of it are mostly 
in folio and quarto. I never heard of but one in octavo.” The 
reason of this, he adds, “ I suppose was, that it was principally 
designed for the use of Churches.” ? 

Next to “the Bishops’ Bible,” came the Rhemish Testament, 
published in 1582, and the Douay Old Testament, published in 
1609 and 1610. The former was printed at Rheims, in the 
department of Marne, and the latter at Douay, in the depart- 
ment of Nord, in France. These versions into English were 
conducted by English Roman Catholics who had fled to 
the Continent during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
translation is made from the Latin Vulgate, which, by the 
Council of Trent, has been, as a copy of the Sacred Scriptures, 


* Annals of Eng. Bible, Vol. ii., p. 332. : 
® Quoted by Newcome, History of English Translations, p. 87 ; referring 
to Lewis, p. 66. 
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emphatically styled “authentic.” Both versions were pub- 
lished with notes, doctrinal and controversial, for the purpose 
of circulating the tenets of the Church of Rome. This idea 
seems to have been taken from the Genevese translators, who 
used their notes chiefly for the purpose of edification and 
comfort. The preface to the New Testament in the Rhemish 
version states that the translation had been made out of 
necessity rather than choice. “ Otherwise, in the peace of the 
Church,” it is said, “it were neither much requisite, nor 
perchance wholly tolerable.” The Latin version is then, at 
considerable length, maintained to be superior to the Greek 
original ; and, to so great an extent is the Latin version 
extolled, that we are reminded of the strange comparison of 
the editors of the Polyglott Bible of Alcala, commonly called 
“The Complutensian,” viz., that the Latin text, between the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint, is like Christ crucified between 
two thieves. 

In this rapid survey of the versions of Sacred Scripture 
into our English language, we now come to the present 
authorised version, commonly called King James’ Bible. This 
version was first printed in the year 1611. But the circum- 
stances which led to the publication of a new translation 
fall first to be considered. When James VI. ascended 
the throne of England, the two versions which were then chiefly 
in use were the Genevese Bible and the Bishops’ Bible ; the 
former was the one most generally used, but the latter was 
the authorised version of the day. On the accession of James, 
not a few persons, who were but ill at ease as to the ritual of 
the prelatical Establishment of England, imagined that some 
redress might be obtained from James, who had been reared 
under the doctrine, discipline, and government of strict 
Presbyterianism. A petition was accordingly addressed to 
him, subscribed by a thousand ministers, not favourable to 
conformity ; from which circumstance the petition received the 
name of “The Millenary Petition.” In that petition the 
complaints of the petitioners were ranged under four heads: 
namely, Things relating to the Church Service, Church 
Ministers, Church Maintenance, and Church Discipline. The 
petition was answered by the University of Oxford ; and the 
answer was acknowledged by a letter of thanks from the 
University of Cambridge. The King, however, interfered, and 
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a conference took place at Hampton Court, on the 12th of 
January 1604. At this conference there were present, on the 
part of the English Establishment, Whitgift, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Bancroft, Bishop of London ; and, on the part 
of the Nonconformists, Dr John Reynolds, and Dr Thomas 
Sparke of Oxford, with Mr Chadderton, and Mr Knewstubbs of 
Cambridge. A new version, in the circumstances, was deter- 
mined upon. What Dr John Reynolds suggested, King James 
carried out. The proposal was, that a new version of the Sacred 
Scriptures should be made by some of the most learned men of 
both universities ; that it should be revised by the bishops ; 
that it should be submitted to the Privy Council; that it 
should be ratified by the King ; and that then it should become 
the sole standard, the authorised version, for the entire English 
Establishment. Under the King’s authority, forty-seven persons 
were engaged as translators on this occasion. One party met 
at Cambridge, with Mr Livelie, the King’s Hebrew Reader ; 
another party at Oxford, with Dr Harding, the King’s Hebrew 
Reader ; and a third party at Westminster. These different 
parties were again subdivided into two each; so that, in all, 
there were six companies. Thus arranged, the work of the 
translation of King James’ Bible commenced. God’s hand 
was in the work, and He overruled it to His glory. 


“ And now,” says Mr Fuller, in his quaint and piquant remarks, “after 
long expectation and great desire, came forth the new translation of the 
Bible,—-most beautifully printed,—by a select and competent number of 
divines appointed for the purpose ; not being too many, lest one should 
trouble another ; and yet many, lest many things might haply escape 
them : who neither coveting praise for expedition, nor fearing reproach 
for slackness (seeing in a business of moment none deserve blame for con- 
venient slowness), had expended almost three years in the work, not only 
examining the channels by the fountain, translations with the original, 
which was absolutely necessary, but also comparing channel with channels, 
which was abundantly useful in the Spanish, Italian, French, and Dutch 
languages. These, with Jacob rolled away the stone from the mouth of the 
well of life ; so that now even Rachel’s weak women may freely come both 
to drink themselves, and water the flocks of their families at the same.” 


So far run the congratulations of Dr Thomas Fuller, the 
church historian of Britain.’ In speaking, however, of the 
merits of King James’ version, we append the testimony of 
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one, who, although a foreigner, will be held by all as a judge 
at once more impartial, and immeasurably more competent than 
the chaplain-extraordinary of Charles II. ; we mean the younger 
Michaelis, who, in his Introduction to the New Testament, thus 
speaks of this version. Reckoning Luther's German version 
of the New Testament the best in existence next to that of the 
Peshito or old Syriac translation, “'The translation of Luther,” 
says he, “has had material influence on those which were 
made by his followers in the Reformation, not excepting even 
the English, where examples might be produced of German- 
isms, that to every Englishman must appear obscure.”’ This 
judgment of Michaelis, as has been shewn by Dr Marsh, is 
undoubtedly founded in truth ; and we think, few persons can 
even cursorily compare Luther's German Bible with our present 
English version, without coming to the conclusion that the 
English version has, in not a few places, received the impress 
of that of the great German Reformer. This may be easily 
accounted for by the fact that the New Testament version of 
William Tyndale, the intimate friend of Martin Luther, is the 
basis of our present version of the New Testament, and the 
Old Testament version of John Rogers, who was for a long time 
minister of the Gospel in Germany, the basis of our present 
version of the Old Testament. But onthe one hand it may be 
doubted whether these same Germanisms where they do exist 
are really a source of much obscurity to the English reader ; 
and, on the other hand, not a few of those idioms may be fairly 
ascribed to the Anglo-Saxon origin of our tongue, and even to 
the idioms of the original Janguages of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, which our translators have transferred into our own. 
At all events, the radiance which has been thrown upon the 
English Bible in more recent times, by the labours of an host 
of scholars, inferior to none in Europe in the walks of Biblical 
literature, and by the translations of the Sacred Scriptures, in 
whole or in part, by such men as Lowth, and Horsley, and 
Newcome, and Campbell, and Boothroyd, and Henderson, and 
others, has surrounded the mere English reader of the Word of 
God, with such an effulgence of pure and hallowed light, that 
we are sure, that as there is no land in the world which can 
be said to surpiiss our own in the advancement of science, so 
there is no country upon earth which has a clearer or more 

1 Michaelis’ Introduction, by Marsh, Vol. ii. p. 107. Cambridge, 1793. 
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admirable revelation of the divine will expressed in its own 
tongue, than the highly-favoured island of our nativity, this 
land of Bibles. 

The different English versions of the Sacred Scriptures, 
upon which we have just touched, whether regarded indi- 
vidually or conjointly, have a distinctive character more or 
less prominent ; and something, undoubtedly, may be gleaned 
from them all. 

In the version of Wiclif we have the spirit of genuine 
catholicity, shaking its wings from the dust and dimness of 
the dark ages, and instinct with Saxon vigour and evangelic 
might, looking forward with its beautiful face to the day- 
spring that was about to dawn upon the earth. In the 
version of Tyndale and Rogers we have the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom, with a countenance bright and dazzling as that of the 
noon-day sun, eager to spread the light of truth throughout 
the earth, but with its intensest gaze fixed on heaven. 
In the version of Coverdale and Cranmer, we have the spirit 
of the English Reformation, with an aspect bright and dark 
by turns, pluming its unfledged wings with a liberty as yet 
but ill-defined, whilst the flames of Papists and of Protestants 
burning at different stakes, and sometimes at the same, 
flickered and flashed through “the vast profundity obscure.” In 
the version of Geneva, we have the spirit of Presbytery and 
of Puritanism, with an expression at once keen, shrewd, and 
penetrating, nerved with the strong meat of unconditional 
grace bound up with the eternal decrees, soaring onwards full- 
fledged with unconquerable courage, not always sufficiently 
clear-sighted to perceive the right of others to the just 
claims which it nobly asserted for itself, yet breathing strongly 
the air of civil and religious liberty. In the version of the 
Bishops, we have the spirit of Prelacy, with a demeanour 
stately, pompous, and imposing, the genius of splendid show 
and ghostly grandeur, more prone to admire the magnificence 
of the great than to resist the oppression of the powerful, and 
loving most to dwell amidst Gothic cathedrals, and “studious 
cloisters pale,” or royal chapels, with “high embowed roof,” 
“and storeyed windows richly dight, casting a dim religious 
light.” In the version of Rheims and Douay, we have the 
spirit of the Papacy strong, and ghastly, and indomitable, 
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with a hand from which falls the instrument of torture, and 
a visage at once truculent and dismal. And, in the version 
of King James, we have the spirit of Prelacy and Puri- 
tanism combined, if not harmonised, with a look free and 
open, and not unfrequently majestic ; with a tongue sufficiently 
modern to be understood, and sufficiently old to be vener- 
able ; and with an air redolent of the most varied languages of 
the east and of the west ;—a version which is not without its 
blemishes, but which, taken as a whole, as faithfully embody- 
ing the spirit and substance of divine revelation, set forth in a 
goodly English dress, may safely admit of an honourable com- 
parison with any version of the Bible, in any country or age, 
since the fishermen of Galilee went forth, and preached every- 
where, that men “should repent and believe the Gospel.” 

In looking again at those different versions conjointly, they 
are unquestionably of very different merits, but all are cap- 
able of being turned to use. Among them, the versions of 
Wiclif, Tyndale, and Rheims undoubtedly hold the first place 
for characteristic originality of style. The version of Wiclif 
is one of the finest relics of the fourteenth century—clear 
and forcible and concise, and often assuming the form of 
the most exquisite poetry ; whilst his other writings—more 
especially “The Poor Caitiff,” or “The Confession of a For- 

aken Sinner”—seem to unite the fine fancy of his contemporary 
Chaucer with the monastic pietism of Thomas & Kempis and 
that hardy intrepidity of thought which was the peculiar 
characteristic of the reformer. As Wiclif’s version was made 
from different copies of the Vulgate, long anterior to the 
Sixtine edition of the Romish Church, it affords the Biblical 
critic rich materials for a critical recension, leading him 
up, through the channels of Jerome’s own translation, to the 
pure and ever-gushing fountains of the Hebrew and Grecian 
texts. The version of Tyndale, again, is wonderfully pure and 
accurate for the beginning of the sixteenth century; and, 
although evidently formed upon the model of Luther’s German 
version, is unquestionably of English mould. The style of Tyn- 
dale is the finest of his era in England; it is as pure and racy 
as that of Sir Thomas More, and it excels it in body and power. 
In the other productions of Tyndale,—we instance particularly 
his “ Pathway into the Holy Scriptures,” and his “ Prologue to 
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the Prophet Jonas,”—the river Thames seems moving majesti- 
cally on; the resistless flood of his full and flowing language, 
on whose bosom are borne along the rich theology of Luther 
and many a flower hastily and liberally culled, gliding in 
graceful negligence under the presiding genius of one of the 
boldest and most fearless of British Christians. Tyndale’s ver- 
sion is the original type from which all succeeding versions 
of the Bible into English, except the Anglo-Rhemish, are de- 
rived ; and these versions, with a few extraneous adjuncts, may 
be safely considered as mere recensions of its text. Cranmer’s 
Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible, and even that of the Genevese 
translators,—which is one of the very best of its class, not even 
excepting our present Authorised Version,—may be all traced 
to the version of William Tyndale. But the case is different 
with the version of Rheims and Douay. There we have a ver- 
sion which, whatever may be its merits or demerits, is unques- 
tionably moulded after a new type. It is as different from the 
version of Wiclif as it is from that of Tyndale. Entirely derived 
neither from the Sixtine nor from the Clementine edition of the 
Vulgate, but differing occasionally from both, yet holding, with 
the Tridentine Council, the Vulgate, as a cupy of the Scriptures, 
to be emphatically “authentic,” it is formed according to 
rules, and after a style and model peculiarly its own. 

As to the matter of those various English versions, it is a 
source of heartfelt thankfulness to be able to add, that the 
substance of divine truth is to be found in them all. There is 
a difference of manner and of expression, of clearness and of 
elegance, even if you will, of fidelity ; but in all there is the 
substance of the Gospel. Even in the popish version there is 
so much as is fitted to ruin the papacy; and we cannot but 
consider it as one of the fine evidences of the over-ruling pro- 
vidence of God in regard to His Word, that in the midst of so 
much diversity of thought and feeling, of party and pre- 
judice, there are in every one of these versions—although in 
some much disfigured—the great essentials of the Gospel, 
the grand stamina of eternal truth. It only requires the 
breathing of the Spirit of God, who inspired the Hebrew and 
Greek originals, to move on any one of these versions as His 
organ in connection with the sou] of man, even on the Vulgate 
of the Romish Church, whether in its Latin or its English 
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dress, in order to make it the instrument of conversion to 
thousands, as it was to Wiclif and to Luther. In these re- 
spects, Bagster’s “ Hexapla,” preceded by a full and accurate 
history of the English translations, and Anderson’s “ Annals 
of the English Bible,” replete with minute and comprehensive 
research, are works of the highest interest to every British 
Christian, and altogether indispensable to every student of 
divinity and minister of Christ in the United Kingdom. 

Not that we have any wish to exclude King James’ version ; 
far from it. But we are certainly very unwilling that that 
should be the only English version before the mere English 
reader ; on the contrary, we believe that the sole use of the 
authorised version, for two centuries past, has tended, in some 
ways, rather to cripple the mind of the religious public 
than to expand and enlarge it. Our forefathers used much 
the Geneva Bible, simultaneously with Cranmer’s and Tyn- 
dale’s, even after the Bishops’ Bible came into vogue; and 
there are few things that would give us a higher hope of the 
advancing intelligence of the Christian public than a firm and 
prayerful and persevering study of Bagster’s English Hexapla. 
There, in the very accents of his mother tongue, the mere 
English student would become acquainted with the versions of 
our glorious Reformers and Martyrs and Confessors. He would 
catch a refreshing glimpse of the very forms of divine truth in 
theirnative aspects and peculiarities which gladdened the hearts 
and fired the words and flashed from the epistles and 
harangues of Knox and of Philpotts, of Latimer and of Rid- 
ley. Whilst perusing the page of the English Bible, as 
rendered by different British minds, the simple English reader, 
of whatever rank or sex, would enjoy a similar rapture and 
ennobling delight to that which is experienced by the most 
accomplished linguist, in studying the inspired accents that 
burst from the burning bosoms of Moses, or Isaiah, or Eze- 
kiel; or in tracing the artless simplicity of the Hellen- 
istic Greek, whether appearing in the rustic dialect of the 
evangelist Mark, or the classic elegance of the beloved 
physician, or the more than Demostheniec force and resistless 
eloquence of him who sat at Gamaliel’s feet ; or in pondering the 
marvellous words of-the disciple whom Jesus loved, combin- 
ing the deepest pathos with the most terrible sublimity, and 
stirring up the very depths of human thought and feeling by 
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the plainest and most simple vocables ; or in drinking in those 
living words which flowed from Emmanuel’s lips in the very 
tones and emphasis of the Syriac tongue. 

JOHN GEMMEL, M.A. 
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GERMAN PERIODICALS. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1872. II. 


The first treatise in this number is by Plitt, on the relation of the 
theology of Schleiermacher to that of Zinzendorf. It has often been 
remarked, that though at first sight the spirit and tendency of Schleier- 
macher’s views seem very different from those of the Moravians, yet 
he retained amid all his speculations the influences he had received 
when among them in his youth; and he said himself that he owed to 
them the mystical disposition which saved him amid the storms of scep- 
ticism. The subject is one of interest ; and it is handled here in a 
judicious and discriminating way, and with a just appreciation of what 
is essential and what merely subordinate in theology. Schleiermacher, 
indeed, never seems to have adopted any definite doctrines directly 
from the brethren; but he could always enter with sympathy into 
their piety, and found delight in visits to them down to his latest days. 
Besides this, which might be a mere matter of feeling, it is here 
pointed out that in many respects there is an affinity in the principles 
which underlay his theology and that of Zinzendorf: though the dif- 
ferences between them are so many and so great, that they do not 
actually agree, either in their system as a whole or in any particular 
doctrine. The leading object which they had in common was to make 
religion a more living matter of personal experience than it commonly 
was in their respective times: and they both endeavoured to do that 
by making it consist in feeling rather than in anything else. There is 
a resemblance also in the prominence they both give to the person of 
Christ, and more especially to His human nature, and to the universal 
aspects of redemption and grace. On these and other points Plitt 
traces the underlying similarity which may be detected beneath great 
external differences. At the same time he points out that there is in 
Schleiermacher’s system an element of Pantheism not completely over- 
come, which vitiates his teaching on many essential points ; while he 
seems to think that Zinzendorf’s views, being based on more scrip- 
tural principles, afford a corrective to the traditional orthodoxy which 
was and still is needed. 

There follows a paper by Klostermann on the Song of Moses, in 
Deut. xxxii., in continuation of a former one which we noticed in a 
previous number. Having there criticised the narrative with which it 
is introduced, he here gives an exposition of the first part of the Song 
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itself. Whatever may be thought of the details of his exegesis, or of 
the legitimacy of the alterations in the text which he thinks necessary ; 
he displays a clear apprehension of the general meaning of the passage, 
a true appreciation of its poetry, and a sympathy with its religious 
sentiments. By the application to it of such qualities, he makes it 
apparent that the state of declension of Israel described in the Song 
refers most naturally to the period after the death of Joshua, and be- 
fore the Judges ; not as some have supposed, to the later times of the 
monarchy, or even to the exile. What conclusion he may draw from 
this as to the date of the poem, remains to be seen from the continu- 
ation of his criticism which he promises ; but for those who believe in 
the reality of prophecy, his view harmonises well with its Mosaic au- 
thorship. 

Next, we have a brief but important paper by Riehm on Graf’s 
new theory of the so-called ‘“‘ Ground-work” of the Pentateuch. 
Until lately, among those who held its composite origin, it had been 
generally agreed, that the Elohistic portions formed the oldest part of 
the work, to which later additions had been made by various hands. 
But Graf propounded a theory which entirely reversed this view; for 
instead of the oldest, he regarded the Elohist as the very last of the 
writers of the Pentateuch ; in fact the editor of the book in its present 
form, who lived in the time of Ezra. What may be the ultimate issue 
of this strange turning upside down of all former theories, the progress 
of discussion will shew ; meanwhile Riehm appears in this paper in 
defence of the older theory. He does not, however, give a full or 
elaborate argument in its favour, but casts the burden of proof on the 
followers of Graf, and throws down the gauntlet as it were to them, 
by pointing out a number of difficulties which they will have to meet. 
These are—1. the antique cast of the language of the Elohistic parts; 
2. the continuity of their narrative; 3. the simplicity of their style ; 
4. their more natural account of events; 5. the fact that their chron- 
ology has influenced the arrangement of the Jehovistic portions; 6. 
their containing the original version of the Decalogue ; and 7. their 
being known to writers before the exile. We shall be curious to see if 
this challenge is taken up; more especially as the decision of this 
question affects the view to be taken of the entire history of religion 
among the Hebrews. The next paper, by Vaihinger, gives a careful 
and what seems to be a correct account of the route of the Israelites 
from Goshen through the Red Sea, holding them to have proceeded 
north-eastward as far as Etham, which he places between the Bitter 
Lakes and that of Menzaleh, and then to have turned to the south, 
and crossed the sea near Suez. He brings out well the consistency of 
the Scripture narrative with the geography and circumstances of the 
country ; but seems rather inclined to eliminate the miraculous 
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from the events. There is a review of Ritschl’s volume on the Atone- 
ment, written in a somewhat captious spirit from a Lutheran point of 
view, and dealing mainly with matters of detail; and a favourable 
notice of a posthumous work of Dr Cosack of Kénigsberg on the his- 
tory of evangelical ascetic literature in Germany. 


Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1872. II. 


This number of Hilgenfeld’s journal begins with an article by O. 
Pfleiderer on the Pauline Justification which is remarkable in more ways 
than one. Starting with the observation that there are two currents 
of thought in Paul's teaching, one psychological and ethical, turning 
on the relation of oag& to svejwa, and the other transcendental and 
dogmatic, centring in the doctrine of justification ; he remarks that, 
while formerly the latter of these was too exclusively regarded, the ten- 
dency of modern exegesis and Biblical theology has been to give the 
ethical ideas so much prominence as to bring the doctrine of justifica- 
tion under this category, and so to strip of its dogmatic character. 
Thereupon he proceeds to shew that all such attempts do violence to 
the principles of scientific exegesis ; and argues as strongly as the 
most orthodox Protestant could desire, that in the epistles of Paul 
justification denotes a forensic act, founded on the substitution of 
Christ and the imputation of His merit to the believer. There is 
nothing very fresh in this part of his paper, as the same arguments 
have often been brought forward before: the remarkable thing is to 
find them coming from such aquarter. For while this writer maintains 
that Paul certainly did teach these doctrines, he is not at all disposed to 
receive them on his authority as true. On the contrary, the latter part 
of his paper is occupied with an attempt to make out that they are only 
the hard Jewish shell in which spiritual truths presented themselves 
to the apostle’s mind, and that the doctrine of guilt and corruption 
being derived from Adam, and righteousness and life from Christ, is 
but a sort of outward and material figure for the effects of the flesh on 
the one hand and of the Spirit on the other. The only exegetical 
foundation for this idea is found in the passages (Rom. v. 20; Gal. 
iii. 15-29) which represent the law as a merely temporary institution 
intermediate between the promise and the fulfilment. This Pfleiderer 
holds to be inconsistent with ascribing to the law an absolute autho- 
rity, from which Christ needed to redeem us ; but he thinks it is really 
the ultimate doctrine of Paul, while that of redemption is just an in- 
strument clothed in the forms of the law-religion for the overthrow of 
. that law-religion itself. It is curious to observe, that while he finds 
the forensic view of religion specially developed in the Lutheran theo- 
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logy, he thinks the other or moral view predominates in the Reformed 
Church ; an obvious mistake, arising from the unhistorical though eur- 
rent idea of a radical and essential difference between these two 
branches of Protestantism. Evangelical divines have never found any 
difficulty in combining both ideas, as they believe they are combined 
by Paul, not as the shell and the kernel, but as the two co-ordinate 
parts of the great salvation that is in Christ. 

There follows a paper by Hilgenfeld, on the Christ-party in Corinth 
and the Nicolaitans in Asia; in which he replies to an article by 
Beyschlag in a recent number of the Studien und Kritiken. The con- 
troversy between them turns upon the question, whether those whose 
watchword was, ‘I am of Christ,” were a distinct party of extreme 
Judaists, which Beyschlag maintains, or a mere section or modifica- 
tion of the Petrine party, as Hilgenfeld holds. On the latter alternative, 
we have here the opposition between the two great parties, that of Paul 
and Apollos on the one hand, and on the other, that of Peter and of 
Christ representing the original teaching of Jesus and His personal 
disciples, which is the fundamental position of the Baurian theory : 
while on the former view, the Christ-party had no connection with the 
Petrine, and falsely pretended to teach the original Christianity. 
Beyschlag’s chief arguments are, that there are not two but four par- 
ties distinctly mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 12; and that the teachers op- 
posed by Paul in Second Corinthians, who are admitted on both sides 
(on the ground of 2 Cor. x. 7), to be the Christ party, are not repre- 
sented as boasting of the name of Peter, but of themselves as imme- 
diate eye-witnesses and true followers of Christ. Hilgenfeld does not 
directly answer these arguments ; but labours to shew that the Christ- 
party must have been, not merely eye-witnesses, but actual disciples of 
Jesus. This, however, does not seem to be what is essential for 
his case ; for they might have been really such, though they did not 
rise above the Judaistic level which the apostles themselves occupied 
during Christ's earthly life, and though they became bitter oppo- 
nents of Paul. In the second part of his paper, Hilgenfeld maintains 
the theory of his school, that the Nicolaitans condemned in the Apo- 
calypse were the disciples of Paul: and as he holds the Apocalypse to 
be a genuine work of the apostle John, he sees in this additional evi- 
dence against the unity of Paul and the twelve. 

In a following paper, Hitzig discusses a proposed emendation of the 
grammatically difficult text, Isa. x. 4, which, by a slight change in the 
punctuation, YDS nn npr nda, would find in it the names of the 
deities Belthis and Osiris (‘‘ Belthis boweth down; Osiris shakes ”’) : 
but rejects it as untenable, and prefers the rendering ‘‘ Unless they bow 
down among the prisoners, they shall fall among the slain.” It seems 
to be generally admitted that the old translation, ‘without me,” is 
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grammatically impossible. Next comes a translation from the Ethio- 
pic of the apocryphal book of Baruch, without any critical remarks : 
and in a following article Hilgenfeld continues his criticism of Keim’s 
work on the Life of Jesus ; commending him, indeed, for giving up the 
Mark-hypothesis and disregarding the later Gospels of Luke and John; 
but criticising him somewhat sharply for not going to the bottom of 
Matthew’s and discovering its original form by the aid of the Gospel of 
the Hebrews and subjective criticism. Then there is a paper on the 
writer and receivers of 2d and 3d John by Coenen, who holds that the 
Gaius addressed in the third epistle is the same whom Paul baptised at 
Corinth, and that the second epistle is the one addressed to the church 
there ; that they were both written in the name of the apostle John 
about the middle of the second century, and with a conciliatory tendency ; 
the false teachers referred to being meant to be understood of the 
opponents of Paul, though they really are the Gnostics. This isa 
specimen of the ingenious but arbitrary hypotheses of the Tiibingen 
school. A criticism on a passage of Theophilus, and a number of re- 
views of books close a number that is full of interest from the variety 
and ability of its contents. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1871. IV. 


This, which is the last number that has come to hand of this 
periodical, opens with an instructive paper on the Way to System in 
Dogmatic Theology, by Professor H. von der Goltz of Basle. Itis an 
attempt, which he thinks is much needed, to determine, in a thoroughly 
logical and scientific way, the plan and arrangement, in a systematic form, 
of Christian doctrines. This general problem he divides into two, of 
which the first is the more important, though the second is the more 
extensive. The first is to lay the foundation, by determining what is 
the essential, unchangeable and inviolable element in Christianity. 
His second is to carry out the superstructure by representing the 
variety of Christian doctrines according to their internal connection. 
His exposition of these problems deals more with their formal than 
their material aspect, and is characterised by great acuteness and 
clearness of thought ; while, so far as he indicates how he would apply 
his logical method to the substance of Christian truth, he seems to be 
working in the right line, by making the person and work of Christ 
the centre and essence of the system. Next follows an article by 
Sack on the Religions-philosophy of Steffens, the principal work of 
one of the most remarkable men in the revival of Christianity in 
Germany about the beginning of this century. Steffens was rather a 
naturalist than a theologian, but he was possessed of genuine faith 
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and love for the great truths of the Gospel, and his work on the 
Christian Philosophy of Religion was designed to shew how all the 
results of natural science and the whole constitution and course of 
the world are in accordance with Christianity. Dr Sack observes that 
his treatment of this theme is marred by a great want of method and 
of clearness in his conceptions, so that it is not fitted to be of much per- 
manent service to the theologian; while, at the same time, he accords 
a hearty meed of admiration to the general purpose and spirit of the 
work, from which he gives several extracts as refreshing utterances of 
Christian thought. He describes the general position of Steffens as 
somewhat analogous to that of Schleiermacher, though he was inferior, 
indeed, in power and extent of influence to that great thinker, and not 
like him taking his start from subjective feeling, but from objective 
fact, being most at home not in the philosophy of mind, but in that of 
nature. The last article here is a long one by Pilitt, entitled 
‘* Christological Studies after the four Gospels.” It is an attempt to 
give a psychological analysis of the Christ of the Gospels, as a 
contribution towards the settlement of the question as to the 
person of our Lord, and it is carried out with great ingenuity 
and vigour of thought, and much sympathetic insight into the 
spirit of the sacred narratives. He starts from the more outward 
aspect, and does full justice, if not more, to the human element ; 
but he rises to the evidence of divinity in Him who is truly 
man, and brings out in a striking way how consistently, even in 
the minutest details, the Evangelists have drawn the picture of One 
who is both divine and human. In the course of the analysis, we 
meet with many delicate and suggestive remarks on various incidents 
in the Gospel history. At the same time, it seems somewhat too ex- 
clusively exegetical; and the jealous avoidance of all considerations of 
dogmatic theology makes it difficult to give a positive judgment as to 
its results. We can hardly have such confidence in the accuracy of a 
process of mental analysis as to dispense with the aid which might be 
rendered by the doctrinal statements of Scripture in checking the 
results of our exegesis. Not that the processes of Biblical interpre- 
tation should be controlled by a dogmatic system ; for that would 
strike a fatal blow at all independent exposition and Biblical theology : 
but as the two studies must, if they are sound, harmonise, they need 
not be entirely severed, and may pursue their respective courses in 
friendly alliance and with mutual regard. 

Of the numerous reviews of books with which the number closes, the 
most noteworthy are—one of Scholten’s work entitled ‘“‘ The Oldest 
Gospel,” by Weizsiicker, not estimating it very highly as a contribution 
to the criticism of the Gospels ; a pretty full and appreciative notice by 
Palmer of Martensen’s recent volume of Christian Ethics; and a 
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critique by the same of a publication in which Professor Harnack, of 
Erlangen, advocates the formation of a free popular Lutheran Church 
separate from the State; while his reviewer blames him for narrow 
and bigoted confessionalism, and defends the existing Erastian rela- 
tions of Church and State. Harnack’s ideal, by the way, seems to be 
something like the practice which prevails in the Scottish Highlands, 
a wide baptismal fellowship with a more select circle of communi- 
cants. al 


J. 8. C. 





AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. New York. 
January 1872. 

2. The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. Andover. Janu- 
ary 1872. 

3. The New Englander. New Haven. October 1871. 


The Biblical Repertory, forty-seven years ago, made its appear- 
ance as a quarterly journal in America, and at once gained for itself a 
place of influence among the Churches of that country. After four 
years it assumed a new title, and began its career as The Biblical Re- 
pertory and Princeton Review, which for forty-three years has occu- 
pied a place of commanding importance under the able editorial care 
of Dr Charles Hodge, who has had Dr Atwater associated with him dur- 
ing the last two years. But now, with the first issue for the present 
year, our old contemporary comes to us under a new character. It 
has been amalgamated with the Presbyterian Quarterly, which, for 
nearly a quarter of a century, has also done good service as a represen- 
tative of the New School Presbyterian Church. The happy union of 
the two great branches of the Presbyterian Church in America has had 
this result among others, that these two Journals no longer hold an in- 
dependent place, but have been combined together under the title noted 
above. The editors are Dr Atwater of the old Princeton, and Dr H. 
B. Smith of the Presbyterian. In such a union as this we cannot but 
rejoice. It was right that it should take place, and we hope that our 
young contemporary, if the designation may be allowed, will have an 
honourable and useful career in the cause, both of theological science 
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and of the Church of Christ. Henceforth we shall miss from the title- 
page the name of the venerable Dr Hodge, who has gained for himself 
the renown of being the greatest theologian of this age. We cannot 
thus part with him without expressing our high appreciation of the 
services he has already rendered during a long and laborious life to 
the cause of truth, and giving utterance to our fervent wish that in 
the evening of his days he may be still further honoured to ad- 
vance the study of a sound scriptural theology, and to enjoy the com- 
forts of that Gospel whose principles he has so well illustrated and 
defended. 

The editors who have charge of this new Journal have already ap- 
proved themselves fully competent for their task. Judging from the 
variety and ability of the articles in this first number, we have reason 
to congratulate them on their successful start. The writers are all 
men of mark, and their papers are worthy not only of being carefully 
read, but for the most part of being studied. We have particularly 
enjoyed the grand gladiatorial spectacle on the ‘‘ Wine Question,” 
between Dr H. Johnson of Philadelphia and Dr Atwater. Our readers 
are already aware of the nature of the strife from previous notices of the 
Princeton in our pages. Dr Johnson flourishes his sword most valiantly, 
and almost puts one in terror to approach him. The ground he tries. 
to defend is that of the extreme temperance advocates, who hold that 
it is sinful to drink wine, and therefore that total abstinence should 
be a term of communion in the Christian Church. Along with this he 
holds a theory, which we have no hesitation in calling absurd and 
unscriptural, of the ‘‘ unfermented”’ and the “ fermented” wine. In 
defending his position he proceeds on the rationalistic ground of de- 
termining a priori what it is to be expected the Scriptures should 
teach on the whole subject. Really Dr Johnson does well with the 
materials he has in hand. Dr Atwater, however, puts him com- 
pletely to rout. He speaks in very strong condemnation, but not 
stronger than is just, of Dr Johnson’s a priori reasonings. We have 
had too much of that. Those who thus handle the word of God 
damage their own cause and sow the seeds of infidelity. If our 
reasoning does not rest on a fair and honest exegesis of Scripture, it 
ought at once to be abandoned. 

Among the other articles there is one on ‘‘ The Theology of our 
Age and Country,” by Dr Philip Schaff, well known in this country 
by his contributions to theological literature and Church history, 
and as editor of Lange’s Bibelwerk. He has recently been appointed a 
Professor in the Union Theological Seminary of New York. The 
history and principles of ‘‘the Plymouth Brethren ” are also intelli- 
gently and vigorously discussed by Mr Croskery of Londonderry, 
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who contributed an able paper to our pages on a branch of the same 
subject in 1865. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra begins its forty-second year. It repre- 
sents the Andover tendencies in theology as distinguished from those 
of Princeton. In literary ability it maintains a very high standard. 
Its editors, Drs Park and Day, and a wide range of contributors, for 
the most part men of distinguished reputation, supply its readers with 
carefully prepared and reliable papers. This, more than any other 
Quarterly with which we are acquainted, discusses specific subjects in 
a series of papers. This no doubt has advantages, for it enables a 
writer to enter fully into the discussion of a subject to which he may 
have devoted much attention, but there is not a little danger of his 
indulging in prolixity when he knows that he will not be hampered by 
space. We are not sure about the expansion given to Dr Barrows’ 
discussion. We have here his ninth paper on ‘ Revelation and In- 
spiration.” Our idea is, that they might with advantage have been 
curtailed. Dr Park very judiciously and successfully treats in his 
‘‘ Method of Preaching,” the vexed question of Reading v. Memor- 
iter Preaching. Dr Harris of Yale carries on his discussion on 
‘‘ The Manifestation of Christ’s Kingdom and the Human Agency in 
its Advancement,” with great ability. When completed, this series of 
papers will be a valuable contribution to theology. ‘The Weekly 
Sabbath ’’ is treated of in a lengthened dissertation by Dr Murphy of 
Belfast, under the threefold division of—the Nature of the Sabbath, 
the Change in the Dispensation of Grace, and the Christian Sabbath. 
We have here also the first of a series of articles by Dr Thomson, 
author of ‘‘ The Land and the Book,” on ‘‘ The Physical Basis of our 
Spiritual Language,” i.e., the complexion given to the language of the 
Bible from the scenery and the customs of Palestine. No one is more 
competent to treat such a theme, and we anticipate that the series 
will be of no common interest. 

The New Englander is marked as usual by great variety in its articles. 
In the present number, “Christianity in its Progressive Relations ”’ is 
treated of in a paper of special merit. In treating of the outward embodi- 
ment or form of this progressive element, he professes to find an argu- 
ment in favour of Congregationalism in which we by no means concur. 
The point he does not argue at length, as his theme did not require 
this, but the statements rest on an utterly inadequate foundation. 
We like the idea which he developes of the advantages to be derived 
from the study of Christianity as an historical religion. We must also 
specify an admirable philesophical discussion on ‘‘ The Ground of Con- 
fidence in Inductive Reasoning.” The writer passes in review the opin- 
ions of Hamilton and Mill on this subject, and argues that induction 
is only another word for interpretation—the interpretation of the ideas 
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of God as they are revealed in the whole realm of creation in the pro- 
duction both of the phenomena of matter and of mind. He illustrates 
the bearing of his principles on the “ positive philosophy” and on the 
evidences of Christianity, which are shewn to be inductive like those 
of science. 


M. G. E, 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Die Christliche Ethik dargestellt. Von Dr H. Martensen, Bischof 
von Seeland. Allgemeiner Theil. Deutsche vom Verfasser 
veranstaltete Ausgabe. Gotha: Besser. 1871. (VIII. 652 pp.) 


Martensen is already well known in systematic theology by his 
Christian Dogmatic, of which a translation has been published in 
this country. In the field of Ethic he has also appeared, thirty 
years ago, in his ‘‘ Outlines of a System of Moral Philosophy.” The 
author in the present work, of which only the first part lies before us, 
seeks to lay down his system, and hopes that it will be regarded as a 
companion to his Dogmatic, and will do for Ethic what that has done 
for Dogmatic. He admits that much bas been already done for this 
science ; still he thinks that it is not too much to assert that no one 
has as yet succeeded in reducing the labyrinth of human action to a 
general rule, and in weaving a net capable of containing all its infinite 
forms. In spite of the great diversity which prevails amongst moralists 
in ethical principles, the author is confident that a systematic treat- 
ment of the science is possible, and that it alone can give a satisfac- 
tory solution of moral problems; and, in support of that assertion, he 
adduces the fact of the general harmony which appears to be forming on 
some of the main points of Ethic, such as its conception and foundation. 

The author divides the science into two parts—a theoretical and a 
practical, or, as he prefers to call them, a general and a special part. 
The division is convenient, and one adopted by moralists of all 
schools ; of Christian moralists, by Daub and Baumgarten-Crusius. 
It is very much akin to that which is so common among the Kantian 
moralists, viz., pure Ethik and applied Ethik, and like that contains, 
we fear, no ‘‘ architectonic principle.” Martensen assures us that 
the special part is no mere sub-division of the general; but it is 
difficult to see how this can be the case when the two parts fall 
exactly under the same heads (viz., good, virtue, duty), with this 
difference only, that the special part takes them up in the inverse 
order. But we confess we are unable to see what has induced Mar- 
tensen to adopt this old division. His treatment is altogether specu- 
lative, by no means traditional. He contends, as emphatically as 
Schleiermacher, that Ethic must, in order to solve {its problem, be 
exhibited in a threefold form, viz., as a science of good, of virtue, 
and of duty ; and in that particular order. Every attempt to treat 
the science exclusively from the point of view of one of these notions 
is one-sided, and has, as the history of Ethic proves, been a failure. 
If so, why not adopt Schleiermacher’s division, and lay down, as he 
has done, the three forms of the one ethical idea? Why demand a 
threefold construction, and after all superinduce over it a twofold 
division, which stands to the main ethical phenomena at best only in 
an external relation ? 

But whilst Martensen seems to agree with Schleiermacher in his 
conception of Ethic, the similarity is only apparent.’ For he has not, 
nay, he protests against the Schleiermacherian notion of morality, 
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which, as is well known, consists in the unity of reason and nature. 
He does not refuse to grant to it some truth, but he contends, and 
rightly we think, that it is only a fragment of the truth, and is far 
from exhausting all the elements of morality. In this respect Mar- 
tensen has, as it seems to us, made a decided advance on Rothe, who, 
even in his second edition, shews his unwillingness to pass Schleier- 
macher by distinguishing between morality and ethicality, and resolv- 
ing the former, so far as it is not religion, altogether into the latter. 

But now let us look at the author's views of morality. What is 
his conception of the highest good, or, to avoid that ambiguous 
phrase, of moral good? He defines the good to be what answers to 
its end, to its destiny; and, as we have seen, he contends that it 
cannot be reduced to virtue and duty. Good is the great end of 
human life and action—the final goal after which man has to strive. 
But the good is a pure abstract notion which is never given. How, 
then, has man to realise it? What are the goods which, when 
given, will appear as the highest outcome of moral action? To this 
question Martensen does not, we think, give a satisfactory answer. 
His (moral) goods are,—Happiness and Felicity, Optimism and 
Pessimism, Redemption and Emancipation, Socialism and Individual- 
ism. But surely the author does not mean that these are goods— 
moral goods—which depend on the causality of the human will! 
Happiness is a good, but not in the author’s sense—for he seems to 
make his goods objective realities—and we are afraid that he cannot 
lay it down as such without incurring the charge of Eudemonism, 
But how can the author mean Optimism and Pessimism, Socialism 
and Individualism, to be goods? They are only views, as indeed he 
himself calls them, of looking at the world and man; and belong 
properly to the Prolegomena of Ethic. 

And how can the author, after laying down such goods, with any 
plausibility declare the highest good to be the complement or totality 
of all goods? (p. 10). Martensen has only strengthened us in the 
conviction, that it is not possible to exhibit Ethic as an Agathology— 
a science of good—without falling into Eudemonism. We are more 
and more persuaded of the untenableness of the author's views of 
morality when we consider how he determines the relation of virtue to 
duty, and of both to the highest good. ‘ Duty,” he says (p. 10), 
** cannot be performed without virtue, and virtue cannot be realised (?) 
except when it is regulated by duty; but both duty and virtue will 
lose all their fulness if there is no end—no good—which appears to 
man as the highest object of beauty, and desire, and wonder. And, 
conversely, the highest good is denuded, if virtue and duty are 
banished from its pale. Happiness—a state of perfection—without 
virtue and a good will is, ethically regarded, an absurdity.” 

In the above we have had regard simply to Martensen’s ethical 
principles, and, in so far, have not done justice to the great merits 
of the work. If our space had permitted, we should have liked, by 
quotations, to give the reader some specimens of the author’s style 
and treatment. But we may refer to some parts which to us seem 
finely treated. These are,—the paragraphs on ‘‘ Morality and Re- 
ligion,” ‘‘ Christian Ethic and the Modern Humanity,” “ Optimism 
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and Pessimism,” ‘‘ Conscience,”’ the ‘Collision of Duties,’ ** Nomism 
and Anti-nomism.” The book is a splendid one; and, indeed, we 
do not remember any work on Christian Ethie which, since the pub- 
lication of Rothe’s great work, has attracted us so much. The author 
does not promise the second part immediately, but it is to be hoped 
that he will not defer it indefinitely. The German translation has, 
by the author's request, been executed by Michelsen. It reads 
smoothly and is all that can be desired. J. W. M. 


Systematic Theology. By Cuartes Honor, D.D. Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Princetown, New Jersey. London and Edin- 
burgh : published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1871 and 1872. Vols. I. and II. 

These two handsome volumes, one of more than six hundred well-filled 
and large octavo pages, and the other of more than seven hundred, shall, 
we suppose, speedily be followed by a third, completing the work. In 
addition to an elaborate introduction regarding the Christian revelation 
and the God-given record of it as the formal principle of religion, the 
first volume includes a discussion of “ part first” of the theological 
system, under the heading of “Theology Proper.” The doctrines dis- 
cussed in this part are those regarding the Being and Attributes of 
God, the Triune Constitution of the Godhead, the Divine Decrees, and 
the Divine Works of Creation and Providence. The second volume 
deals with the Doctrines of Grace. 

The author has long been known in Britain and America as a man of 
first-class intellectual power, a ripe and good biblical scholar, having a 
rare completeness of acquaintance with the history of Christian thought 
as well as with relative philosophical speculations, and being a very 
great master of Calvinistic theology—probably the greatest now alive. 
When it became known that he had in view a work on systematic 
theology, embodying the results of his long lifetime of learned labour in 
this department, great expectations were naturally excited. It was ex- 
pected that he would give, from the view-point of Calvinism or Reforma- 
tion Augustinianism, such a representation of the Christian system as 
was given by Francis Turrettine for his time, and as has been given by 
John Calvin for all time. In our judgment this high expectation will 
not be disappointed. 

What we value most in the work is Dr Hodge’s own statement of 
doctrines. The statement is always that of a master, and is remarkable 
for moderation as well as decision. We lay emphasis on this point, be- 
cause his own statement is somewhat overlaid with the mass of materials 
he has collected by way of aids to the study of the questions under dis- 
cussion. By reason of this mass of materials, Dr Hodge’s peculiar 
mastery of the marrow of those questions does not at first sight reveal 
itself in this work so clearly as it is revealed in those occasional review 
articles with which the British public have long been familiar. We may 
suggest that the venerable author might do a good service to the Chris- 
tian cause by following up this magnum opus with a medulla such as 
those of Marckius and Amesius. 

To theological students that mass of materials will prove, we think, of 
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extraordinary value. The first place is due to the author’s elaborate ex- 
hibition of the Scripture evidence in relation to every topic he discourses ; 
and the value of this is enhanced by his peculiar fulness of practical 
recognition of Scripture as the only trustworthy authority. 

But keen students of theology will perhaps value more highly the view 
he gives of the history of Christian thought, and his appropriate citation 
of witnesses under every important head. In relation te that history 
and those witnesses, he is remarkably free and independent. Even the 
doctrine of concursus, though recognised by him as having been held by 
the mass of Augustinians or Calvinists, and defended by him against the 
leading objections with which it has been assailed, is yet repelled by him 
on the ground of its not being clearly revealed in Scripture, and therefore 
not being entitled to a place among the dogmas of Christianity. He 
sharply criticises some of the primitive Church utterances regarding the 
constitution of the Godhead, though these utterances have been accepted, 
more or less formally, by the modern catholic Church as a whole, 
Protestant as well as Romish and Greek. But his peculiar independ- 
ence of Church authority really enhanees the value of his exhibition of 
the history of Christian thought. That exhibition is singularly complete. 
Dr Hodge has long been known as having a very full acquaintance with 
the recent theological movements in Germany, of which faint imitations 
have appeared in America and Britain. In this work he shews himself 
as much at home with the primitive Church Fathers and with the 
medizval Scholastics as with those Reformation divines whose position 


he occupies. And for historical introduction to the study of every im- 
portant matter an admirably full and clear digest of materials is given 
in the work. 


About philosophical and scientific speculations bearing on the Chris- 
tian system, this work gives a great deal of information. Dr Hodge here 
shews himself as a meritoriously pertinacious student. For instance, his 
references to science, as distinguished from philosophy, extend to the 
hour of last year in which the work left his hand. Our impression is, 
that in relation to purely metaphysical questions he will not be regarded 
by real students as a master ; and that in relation to science he has 
given too large a place to recent works, in their nature “season” books, 
a place not deserved by them in a work fitted and intended to be a xrma 
es ’ats to the Church. Still, his dealing with philosophical and scientific 
theories will, to any student of our day, give much additional value to 


his work. J. M. 


An Answer to Dr Pusey’s Challenge respecting the Doctrine of the Real 
Presence. By Joun Harrison, D.D., Edinburgh, Vicar of Fenwick, 
near Doncaster, Author of ‘‘ Whose are the Fathers?” &., &e. Two 
vols. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1871. 


So long ago as 1843 Dr Pusey delivered that celebrated sermon 
entitled “The Holy Eucharist, a Comfort to the Penitent,” which 
led to his being temporarily prohibited from preaching before the 
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Oxford University. Bowing his head like a reed to the blast, he 
managed to survive the shock of the tempest, and when all became 
quiet again, and the privilege taken away from him had been restored, he, 
in 1853, preached to the University a sermon resembling the first, and the 
same year sent it to the press for publication. It taught the doctrine of 
the Real Presence. His declarations on this subject having been impugned, 
he, in 1855, supplemented the discourse with a volume of notes which 
covered upwards of 700 octavo pages, 400 of them being devoted to a 
catena of passages from the fathers, prior to the Fourth General Council — 
that held in a.p. 451. Dr Pusey had enjoyed some special training for 
this patristic research, having been one of the working editors who brought 
out that Oxford edition of the Fathers which began to be published in 
the year 1838. He professed to have constructed his cafena with great 
impartiality. “I have suppressed nothing,” he says, “I have not know- 
ingly omitted anything, 1 have given every passage as far as in me lay, 
with so much of the context as was necessary for the clear exhibition of 
its meaning.” (The Doctrine of the Real Presence Vindieated in Notes to 
a Sermon, p. 715.) When Dr Pusey published the yolume from which the 
foregoing extract is made, he did not regard the Fathers ‘as original 
nuthorities, but as witnesses to the meaning of Holy Scripture.” “I have 
alleged them,” he adds, “on the old, although now on both sides neglected, 
rule, that what was taught everywhere, at all times, by all, must have 
been taught by the whole Church, by the inspired apostles themselves.” 
(did. p. 717.) If Dr Pusey, having derived from any other source than 
the Fathers his belief in the real presence, then went to them for confir- 
mation of his belief, and if, when he had recourse to them, he was vividly 
impressed with the conviction that they mst teach the sacramental doctrine 
which he had embraced, then the prepossession which had taken hold of 
him would render it very difficult for him to conduct an unbiassed inquiry. 
As in the case of those heraldic investigators who put advertisements in 
the newspapers worded thus, “ Arms found and emblazoned,” the possi- 
bility of failure was not for a moment contemplated. Dr Pusey, as might 
have been anticipated, obtained what he was searching for. The Fathers, 
as he triumphantly announced, the more as well as the less ancient of 
them, without an exception, held the doctrine of the Real Presence. This 
conclusion Dr Harrison boldly challenges, and to Dr Pusey’s volume of 
more than 700 pages, he opposes a couple of tomes together comprising 
about 1100. Part is devoted to an examination of Scripture evidence 
against sacramental doctrine, and then Dr Pusey is followed to his chosen 
hattle-ground—the Fathers. Dr Harrison successfully shews that his 
opponent has overlooked various passages which bear a complexion con- 
siderably different from that so confidently proclaimed to the world; and 
his work is fitted to do good among those who are not well enough grounded 
in Protestantism to make the Scriptures alone the rule of faith, and attach 
minor importance to the consensus or non-consensus of the Fathers. Those 
of Dr Harrison's quotations which we have tested are fairly quoted, he 
uniformly writes in a spirit of true catholicity, and there is an immense 
mass of information brought together in his book. We have the pleasure 
of giving it our hearty approval. R. H. 
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Christianity and Scepticism: Comprising a Treatment of Questions in 
Philosophical Criticism. London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 1872. 

Christianity and Scepticism: Comprising a Treatment of Questions in 


Biblical Criticism. London : Modder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 1872. 


Judging from the multitude of books with kindred titles issuing from 
the press, one might entertain an appalling idea of the forces in array 
against us, and be seized with a fear that evangelical belief was at last 
at bay, and struggling in the anguish of despair. It is, however, only an 
indication of the extent to which enquiry is spread abroad, and the vast- 
ness of the area over which the question of Christianity is now the domi- 
nant one. The above books emanate from America, and contain courses 
of lectures delivered by various persons in the city of Boston during two 
successive seasons. It is manifest that America and England are one 
country so far as religious thought is concerned ; and manifest that the 
former country is abundantly well furnished with learned, able, and 
eloquent men fully abreast of the time. 

Speaking generally, the reading of these lectures has been no task-work 
but genuine pleasure. It is impossible not to be refreshed and stimulated 
by the intellectual vigour, grasp, and moral force of the lectures. At 
the same time they are wonderfully unequal ; and how could twenty 
lecturers be all equal? But what is stranger—the second volume, the 
second series of lectures, presents an astonishing decay ; and the sensation 
of heaviness, unknown to us in the first volume, was sometimes over- 
powering in the second, Had the committee of arrangements exhausted 
the field of its best men for the first series? Or is the explanation to be 
found in the different character of the subjects discussed? We incline to 
the latter idea. 

The first volume discusses such questions as “ The Christian Doctrine 
of Human Progress contrasted with the Naturalistic,” “ The Uncertainties 
of Natural and Religious Science,” “ The Reign of Law,” “ Miracles,” 
“ Rationalism.” Did space allow, we might find matter for criticism ; 
might object, ¢.g., that the writer on 


tationalism confines himself too 
exclusively to its coarser forms ; ye 


t on the whole the lectures are truly 
admirable and well worthy to be read. The second volume contains 
s,” “ Joshua and the Judges,” 
The discussion of the first of 
these subjects seems to us feeble ; and does such a list of subjects look 
like a grappling with scepticism / 


lectures on “ Primeval Revelation,” “‘ Mose 
“The Theocracy,” “ Isaiah,” “ Paul,” ¢ 


Lecturers dcomed by a committee to 
treat such subjects within an hour, inevitably become dull and superficial ; 
say only what is wearisome to those who are already well read, and can 
hardly instruct those who are not. We did not feel that any fresh light 
has been shed on Moses, Isaiah, or Paul. 

We feel at liberty to commend the first volume with heart and enthusi- 
asm, but to the second to extend only a qualified approbation, without 
denying to the lecturers much excellence. A third series is promised ; 
we trust the subjects will be more precise and pointed. W.S. 
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Op TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 


Commentarius in Vatacinium Miche. Auctore Tacone Roorpa. Lug- 
duni Batavorum. 1869. (Pp. 185.) 


Micah is admittedly a very difficult prophet, and his book contains a 
great deal which is still very imperfectly understood. A new comment- 
ary, therefore, by so clever a man as Roorda, must be welcome to all 
scholars. And a Latin commentary is doubly welcome in our country, 
where there are still many who, though interested in the study of the 
prophets, are confined, by ignorance of German, to very imperfect 
English commentaries. The case of such students has no doubt been 
considerably bettered since the translation of Keil’s Commentary. But 
that book derives its chief value from the wholesale manner in which the 
Dorpat Professor has copied out Hitzig’s grammatical notes, and is less 
successful in verbal points where this wholesome influence is counteracted 
by reverence for the authority of Hengstenberg. In the other than verbal 
aspects of exegesis, Keil’s chief merit is natural common sense, which leads 
him to correct many absurdities of Hengstenberg, and avoid much that 
is arbitrary in Hitzig. But a great deal is not to be expected from an 
author who regards Calvin as a Rationalist (On Mic. v. 1), and Ewald as 
an unbeliever. 

Roorda’s Commentary belongs to a diametrically opposite school. The 
author shews no considerable interest in the questions of Biblical theo- 
logy connected with the prophecy ; but where his theological views do 
appear, they are of a very negative character. In a philological com- 
mentary this may not seem to be of much direct importance ; but even 
purely grammatical exegesis is necessarily affected by the degree of sym- 
pathy which the critic has for his author’s vein of thought ; and in this 
respect Roorda shews considerable deficiencies, partly perhaps due to a 
certain jejuneness of intellect somewhat characteristic of recent Dutch 
scholarship, but partly, we apprehend, the fruit of a theological position 
which finds little to sympathise with in the prophets, save their pure 
moral teaching. We may refer, by way of example, to the treatment of 

6, 7, where the critic misses the obvious point, that man convinced of 
stn is ready to sacrifice what is dearest to him rather than give up his 
own will, and give himself to God. A case in which mere good taste 
might have prevented an unnecessary emendation, but where a point of 
Biblical theology is also involved, is in the last clause of vi. 16, where the 
conjecture DY for YP is seen to be needless, if we consider the two- 
sidedness of the position of Israel as the people of God—a position bear- 
ing with it either the highest privileges or the deepest shame. 

This last instance intraduces a special feature of Roorda’s Commentary 
—the amount of labour he has bestowed upon the text. That the text 
of Micah is by no means free from corruptions is plain enough, and is so 
universally admitted, that we are astonished to find Roorda inveighing 
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against the blind confidence with which Ewald, Hitzig, &c., follow the 
Massorets. The comparatively small number of emendations which 
modern commentators of the first class venture upon, is simply the result 
of the great advances in Hebrew grammar made in the course of the last 
generation. Exacter knowledge of the minutia of a language which has 
so flexible and yet so philosophical a syntax as Hebrew, has cleared up 
much that was once inexplicable, and has made it the imperative duty of 
the critic to exhaust the discussion of the text before him before betaking 
himself to conjecture. It will, we apprehend, be some time before this 
task is discharged with such fulness as to leave to conjectural emendation 
of the Hebrew text that foremost claim to the attention of scholars which 
this branch of criticism holds in classical philology. We cannot but 
think that Roorda has gone much too far in his emendations, and that 
very few purely conjectural readings which he proposes are likely to hold 
their ground, in spite of the ingenuity by which they are often marked. 
An emendation must be not only ingenious but necessary if it is to be 
accepted without any external evidence ; and even ingenuity cannot be 
ascribed to such readings as the old conjecture, “ with its blades,” which 
Roorda adopts in v. 5, or to the substitution of the Inf. abs. for the Pfet. 
in the following word—two changes which greatly impair the irregular 
buoyancy of the verse. Or again, in vi. 13, is it not mere captiousness to 
read ‘Mien or in ver. 14 to point poan as Hiph. losing the distinction 
between Hiph. and Piel so ingeniously noted by Hitzig ? 

On the other hand, there is real merit in Roorda’s inquiries into the 
text as read by the Alexandrian and other old translators. The Greek 
version of Micah is such a blundering performance that it requires great 
acuteness to infer the corresponding Hebrew readings. Sometimes per- 
haps Roorda has been rather too subtle, and has sought in the Greek 
support for a previously-formed conjecture. This, we think, is the case 
with the conjecture 21737 "37 v3 (vii. 3), which seems to have no hold in 
the Greek, but has some internal plausibility. But if this conjecture is 
to be adopted, we should rather use it to modify Hitzig’s rendering than 
adopt Roorda’s division and translation of the verse, against which we 
have several distinct exceptions. To maintain that Y79 as pointed must 
be Inf. Hiph. is groundless : to suppose that yrnby and 20nd are two 
parallel inff., meaning respectively ad malum faciendum, ad bonum facien- 
dum, is, in view of the variation of the prepositions, not plausible ; and 
can SW WH wd mean “ad bonum faciendum princeps postulat” scil. 
donum ? On the other hand, if aond is joined to what precedes it, and 
this clause translated by itself, it is natural to suppose that the gerundive 
is used adverbially for the inf. abs. (which cannot be written for want of 
a finite verb in the clause), and to translate “ For evil there are diligent 
hands.” If this is the meaning, Hitzig’s rendering must form the basis for 
the explanation of what follows, even though Roorda’s conjecture be 
right. It seems quite unnecessary to join the last word of ver. 3 to ver. 4, 
and read D°3187 IN3Y") et perplexos faciunt probos. Ewald translates ver. 
4 so as to give perfect sense ; and if there is any force in the objection 
that M31D1 Ww" is naturally to be rendered “ more upright than,” the 
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easiest remedy seems to be to suppose that the suffix of the third plural 
which the parallelism suggests, has fallen out before the two other Mems. 
And perhaps, too, Ewald’s rendering of v. 3 is in the right line, though 
some change of text seems necessary to remove the difficulties that attach 
to it. 

We must, however, give one or two specimens of more convincing 
enquiry into the Greek. There is much to recommend the suggestion 
than in i. 10, Micah wrote whann, and Roorda’s theory of the way in 
which the K’tib arose is very plausible. A more important investigation 
on vi. 9 yields the result that the Alexandrian and Syrian translators (inde- 
pendently), as well as Jerome, and perhaps also the Targumist, read "8. 
Whether this reading is the direct key to the restitution of this very 
puzzling verse is not quite plain. Roorda’s farther changes do not com- 
mend themselves, but that the present text is sound is incredible. How 
comes it, by the way, that in this verse Roorda regards iwmanéiciras as a 
middle?) We will mention but one other interesting case. In v. 1 
Roorda makes it very probable that Al. read simply 3 for onda. 
This reading, which indicates the family, not the place, seems to be favoured 
by the context, and by various other grounds which we have not space 
to repr duce. 

The subsequent words also receive from Roorda their natural meaning, 
which has been curiously overlooked by so many critics. Hitzig had 
already pointed out that neither grammar nor history allows the render- 
ing “ too small to be,” but failed to see that we may translate “so small 
to be”’ “ parva ut sis.” Inv. 2, on the other hand, we cannot accept the 
explanation (p. 97). “ Tuncque fratres . . . revertentur.” The order of the 
words leaves no doubt that 2 b. is still dependent on NYY. The return of 
the exiles is not the goal, but the first step of the Messianic deliverance. 
We are unwilling to leave this passage without a remark on the words, 
“ and his origins are from of old, from days of yore.” To apply this to the 
Abyos deaexos iS to forsake every sure ground of exegesis ; but on the other 
hand, it seems equally incredible that in a passage of such elevation the 
prophet desires only to exalt the human dignity and antiquity of David’s 
house. A sounder explanation seems to be suggested by Calvin’s remark : 
“ Von prodibit momento ex Bethlehem, sicuti temere quispiam ad opem 
ferendam exsurgit.” What the prophet emphasises is not the human 
dignity of the Messiah’s race, but the divine preparation for His appear- 
ance. We may not, indeed, here think with Calvin of the eternal decree. 
But the assurance which Micah has of the Messianic deliverance lies in 
this, that in calling David and establishing his kingdom, God not only 
gave the pledge and promise of a greater King, but actually chose out 
and planted the root of which the Messiah should be the final growth. 

With regard to the passage iv. 1-4, Roorda still adheres to his old theory, 
which ascribes these verses to Isaiah, but gives the first five chapters of 
Isaiah to Micah, and refuses to yield to the criticisms which Kuenen 
directs against this view. We are disappointed to find no discussion of 
the relative originality of the two texts. For our own part we are unable 
to acquiesce in Ewald’s assertion that the original readings are divided 
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between the two, or in Hitzig’s statement that Isaiah, reproducing the 
sense, drops what serves only for beauty. The key-note to the main 
divergencies lies in the difference of conception between the indefinite 
D'DY in Mic. iv. 1, and the precise pana in-Isa, ii, 2, The indefinite 
conception addresses itself not to the reason, but to the eye, and naturally 
gives birth to the concrete detail PM TP (v. 3), to which Ewald objects— 
the sphere of the prophet’s intuition reaching away into unknown dis- 
tance. But Isaiah is equally consistent in developing his more precise 
general conception. For v. 3 shews how “all the heathen ” come, viz., 
nationally, as many nations. In v. 4, O37 again takes up the original 
subject of v. 2; and the return to D°29 DY indicates the international 
nature of the judicial work. In this preciser form of the prophecy the 
concrete details in Micah necessarily drop away. Of course, undefined 
intuition precedes precise generalisation, so that Micah’s text is more 
original. But the difference is hardly the effect of design, but rather the 
involuntary result of a development in precision of prophetic conception, 
which favours the idea that the passage first occurred in a much earlier 
prophet. 

In conclusion of a notice already too long, we must make one or two 
remarks on the grammatical side of Roorda’s work. Very unfortunately 
he constantly refers to his own grammar, which, out of Holland, is un- 
known, and even there, we believe, is superseded. But we observe a 
tendency to claim as his own, grammatical determinations which are 
the common property of all recent critics. Side by side with this 
goes a vein of self-elevation at the expense of German critics, whom 
he often judges captiously. At p. 131, Hitzig’s view is misquoted, 
or quoted from an early edition. On the other hand, the constant 
effort after grammatical independence is not without fruit, though 
we should hesitate to rank Roorda as a grammarian equal to Ewald 
and Hitzig. A tendency to depend too much on general arguments 
and the analogy of other languages, especially of modern languages, 
is unmistakable, though, once at least, he has produced an example 
which demolishes an assertion of so thorough a master of Hebrew 
usage as Hitzig himself (On i. 10). On vi. 14 Roorda gives an ex- 
planation of the form Ne, which surely offends against all gramma- 
tical analogy. He holds the word to be impfct. Hiph. of ANY in the form 
me. “Ab hoe enim MY pronomine 3 per Scheva mobile annexo et vocali 
Pathach in Scheva mutata secundum analogiam grammaticam fit qty, 
nam illo facto duplicatio littere @ nune Scheva tantum habentis negligi et 
D. forte in ea omitti potest, ac deinde Pat. in Segol mutari.” For con- 
firmation Roorda refers to his grammar, to which we have no access. 
But the nearest analogy is that of Piel in third guttural verbs, which 
would give We. The only other analogy which suggests itself as at all 
plausible is that of the unique D2yLr), Isa, xxxv. 4: and in any case the 
pathach cannot become sheva before a suffix which has no binding vowel, 
and so & cannot lose its reduplication. W. RS. 
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The Student's Hebrew Lexicon. Edited by Bensawin Davies, LL.D. 
Asher & Co, 


This is a Hebrew Lexicon of a more compendious kind and more moder- 
ate in bulk and price than those generally in use in this country, The editor 
says he was long impressed with a sense of the need of such a thing, but 
finding no one ready to respond to his entreaties to undertake it, he put 
his own hand to the work somewhat reluctantly. Ile has received 
encouragement from many scholars, some of whom he names; he has 
been very efficiently seconded by his publishers, who have done their part 
of the work very handsomely; and the result is a handy, clear, useful 
work. Besides the compendious form of the Lexicon, the special feature 
in it seems to be the etymological article at the head of each letter. The 
editor's taste lies a good deal in the direction of comparative Lexicography, 
and his etymological speculations are always entertaining, if not always 
equally convincing, The reader is forced now and then to utter the 
exclamation—not inappropriate on other grounds—credut Judeus ! 

The editor tells us that the state of his health obliged him to call in 
others to aid him in preparing, and especially in correcting, for the press. 
This is a great pity. Vor a good many regrettable errors, some of them 
very misleading to students, have been suffered to appear in the work, for 
example, under o/e/ a tent, ach a brother, yakhol to be able, yarkhah 
aside, godesh holiness, shoresh a root, and others. In matters of opinion, 
of course, every one is entitled to his own, but we do feel some surprise 
when the opinion is again advanced that yu//u/ is an imperfect qal, after 
the chief Hebraists such as Ewald and Gesenius had declared themselves 
convinced, by the fully written proper name Jehucal, that it is a hophal. 
Of course the editor is not alone in his view, and if he could establish it, 
it would be a most interesting fact, for the disappearance of the ~ in this 
class of verbs from the future qal isa singular phenomenon in Hebrew. 
If, in the last view, however, he displays courage, it is surely adventure- 
someness when he says that the form yophyaphitha in Ps, xlv. is a polpal 

There is one general objection which we must offer to this Lexicon, 
though it applies in some degree to all Lexicons, —we object strongly to its 
undue multiplication of distinct articles. It is an error to fancy that 
students are children, whose food must be chewed for them. Whoever 
will reduce two facts to one in education and annihilate a category, confers 
a benefit on his pupil, and he who makes two facts out of one, inflicts an 
injury and lays on a new load. This Lexicon multiplies distinctions, ad 
nauseam ; for instance, the pronoun / is treated in four articles, of which 
two treating of the plural come first. Again, the fem. forms of nouns, 
as in Segholates, are quite dissociated from the mas. forms. Now, if 
they stood in the same article, the student would have only one fact to 
remember, and at the same time be taught a law. Again, forms that are 
alternative are treated (though there is not consistency observed here) as 
distinct, e.g., the terminations in mamlakhah and mamlékheth. Surely 
these are not two words but one, though the first occurs more commonly in 
the abs. and the second in the cons. state. If these forms were treated a3 
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both possible forms of one word, a category and a burden would be removed, 
and a fundamental fact inculcated about the true fem. ending in Hebrew. 
There is the same tendency everywhere displayed to multiply words, a 
tendency quite exasperating to one at last. For instance, the form magom 
may, when inflected, give megomi or mequmi, and it is in no way necessary 
to account for the latter form to assume a form magum. Indeed, the latter 
form should not be admitted except on the distinctest evidence as to its 
own existence. So the two forms migta/ and magqtel both may give miqtal 
in cons. or when increased. In words coming under both of these classes 
there is great confusion, e.g., see magor, &e., and mish‘an, &e. And finally, 
it is unscientific when a word is found only in the plural to set downa 
sing. first ; the facts should be given and the conjectural sing. added. We 
should hardly have made this self-evident remark if we had not been pro- 
voked by the inconsistency shewn in assuming the form of the sing. 
Sometimes one possible form is put down, sometimes another possible 
form, and sometimes even the plur. is given and no sing. Let us by all 
means have facts first and conjectures afterwards. A. B. D. 


The New Bible Commentary by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican 
Church, Critically Examined. By the Right Rev. Joun Wituiam 
Co.eEnso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part I—Introduction to the Pen- 
tateuch, Introduction to Genesis, The Book of Genesis. London : 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1871. Pp. 147. 


None who are acquainted with Bishop Colenso’s previous writings on 
the Pentateuch need to be told that the New Commentary, commonly 
known as the Speaker’s, has failed, so far as it has gone, to convince 
him of his errors. It could hardly have entered into the imagination of 
Bishop Browne, his old professor, when he undertook the defence of 
Genesis, that he would be able to restore the original wanderer, however 
well he might succeed in laying the foundations of a work in which the 
English archbishops and bishops anticipate that “every educated man 
may find an explanation of any difficulties which his own mind may sug- 
gest, as well as of any new objections raised against a particular book or 
passage” of the Scriptures. Undoubtedly, the great danger in sich 
an undertaking is the attempt to explain too much—to define, if not 
to dogmatise, where silence would be the highest wisdom. The very 
keeping of Colenso’s first attack in view creates a temptation of this sort. 
Besides, it is questionable whether a fictitious importance is not thus 
lent to the speculations of the African bishop. Certainly he has not 
been slow to make use of the vantage ground afforded him, while his 
confidence in his own power remains unbounded. ‘TI feel,” he says, 
“from the fact that this work is in some sort put forth as a kind of chal- 
lenge to myself, as also that, having been so closely engaged in the Ex- 
amination of the Pentateuch, I have at my command, without further 
labour, the knowledge necessary to expose at once the numerous fallacies 
which Bishop Browne has here endorsed with all the authority of the 
English Episcopate—a duty is laid upon me, which I cannot, if I would, 
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evade.” Necessarily, in the kind of warfare thus proclaimed, the real 
issue about which there need be any concern is apt to be forgotten ; for 
in the overthrow of any of Bishop Browne’s positions, there may be no 
demolition of the claims of inspiration, neither may one particle of sup- 
port be lent to the hypotheses of Bishop Colenso. There may be, as indeed 
there are, in the present treatise many appeals on the part of the latter to 
his already published writings, and there may be the most unwearied ex- 
posure of the Bishop of Ely’s “ habitual inaccuracy,” without much pro- 
gress being made in the way of determining the measure of credence 
which must be given to the Pentateuch. 

For one thing, it appears on almost every page, as if Bishop Colenso 
had formed an outrageously false conception of what the “ orthodox” 
view of inspiration involves. Surely it does not exclude the human ele- 
ment, rendering the writer a merely passive and helplessly entranced 
mutterer of divine words ; nor would it be subverted by the proof that 
any number of documents had been collated and incorporated by a par- 
ticular Scripture author. A perfect heap, therefore, of the criticisms in 
this book must be regarded as inept ; and the pride with which they are 
marshalled would be unintelligible, did it not appear that the Bishop 
fights frequently with shadows under the idea that they constitute evan- 
gelical orthodoxy. It is not denied, however, that much must be rejected 
which merely rests on the assertion of the Bishop, or of the special German 
writers whom he is wont to quote. For example, he regards “ all Levi- 
ticus, and large portions of Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, with a few 
passages of Deuteronomy, as written after the Captivity ;” he chooses to 
designate these as “ the Later or Levitical Legislation (L.L.),” and he can 
consent to write about these portions, as well as about “the mendacious 
book of Chronicles,” in the following fashion :—“ Bishop Browne may 
indeed with some reason apply the term forger, if he pleases, to those 
priestly writers of the L.L., who may have employed the Divine name 
to sanction their own laws, made for their own aggrandisement, in order 
to secure their own incomes and prerogatives.” One will be interested 
to see how this thoroughly destructive position is maintained when these 
several parts of Scripture come fairly under review. Meanwhile, it must 
be evident that, on Bishop Colenso’s terms, it is the easiest thing to upset 
whatever may be written as a general introduction either to Genesis or 
the Pentateuch. Does Bishop Browne, for instance, make reference to 
the internal evidence for the truth of the Pentateuch derived from the 
acquaintance with Egyptian affairs? The answer is easy : “ We know 
(1.) that the L.L. was written after the Captivity, at a time when mul- 
titudes of the Jews had been living long in Egypt ; (2.) That Deuter- 
onomy was written in the age of Josiah, when there had long been close 
intercourse and alliance with Egypt ; and (3.) that the O.S. [the original 
story of the Exodus, as it is supposed by Colenso to have come into the 
hands of the so-called Deuteronomist] was written in the days of Samuel, 
David, and Solomon.” In like manner it fared with any passages adduced 
from the rest of the O. T. in favour of the Pentateuch. By confounding 
all dates from purely subjective criteria, it is possible to make such testi- 
monies seem worthless, 
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There is little therefore but tiresome reiteration, till once the criti- 
cism on Genesis proper is reached. And here it is the alleged contra- 
diction between science and revelation that makes the Bishop’s attack 
assume a formidable appearance. He speaks of “a multitude of tho- 
roughly ascertained results both in science and criticism, sufficient to 
demolish utterly the notion of the Mosaic authorship and Divine infalli- 
bility of the Pentateuch.” As Bishop Browne, however, disposes very 
simply of “the greatest inconsistency alleged as between Genesis and 
science,” namely, the antiquity of man, by shewing that it is quite pos- 
sible to believe that Genesis gives us no certain data for pronouncing on 
the time of man’s existence on the earth ;” and as the judgment of or- 
thodox divines regarding the account of Creation is coming more and 
more to be that expressed by Dr R. Payne Smith (though unfortunately 
Bishop Browne can hardly be said to have used the principle in a manly 
enough way), that “ the first chapter of Genesis does not tell us how the 
earth was formed absolutely ; . . . it tells us how it was prepared and 
fitted for man,”—it remains for Bishop Colenso to do little more than 
press upon the attention of the people of England the “ stupendous in- 
consistencies” with the facts of science revealed in the account of the 
Flood. These, it would appear, are mainly created by insisting on the 
supposed miraculous entrance of all beasts, and fowls, and creeping things 
into the ark. Thence arise interminable questions about the stowage of 
the amazing host. Alas ! Bishop Browne has here got no further than to 
suggest that “if the ark was to hold not only birds and quadrupeds, but 
insects and reptiles, possibly eggs or larve may have been preserved ;” 
and he is willing to multiply the miraculous without limit, for, as to the 
door of the ark, he supposes it to have been “ by some providential or 
supernatural agency secured and made watertight.” There is in all this 
only too much food for the facetiousness of our Bishop, who imagines 
“Noah and his family going about the country searching for eggs and 
larve, and storing and preserving for twelve months the proper supplies 
of vegetable food for these multitudinous grubs and caterpillars.” To him 
the Flood is “a grand old myth,” and “ the value of the story in Genesis 
as an historical narrative utterly worthless.” What though Jesus 
spoke of the ark and the facts concerning the Flood in totally different 
terms? The ready reply is at hand, that He came not to correct mere 
scientific errors, and gave utterance to the beliefs of his time. But yet 
the thought remains, that the doctrine of Christ’s perfect humanity will 
not cover such blundering on the part of Scripture writers as Colenso’s 
scheme would imply. Christ did not endorse all the errors common to 
his age, and, while human, was divine. Besides, the simple Bible story 
is not to be encumbered with the schemes of adjustment and reconcilia- 
tion in vogue with many defenders of the faith. Concerning the means 
of ventilation, and lighting, and drainage in the ark, there need be little 
anxiety ; that there was a “ door” and a “ window”—whatever the latter 
term may import—does not exclude the possibility of appliances in detail 
for the safety of the occupants of the three different storeys ; but in our 
ignorance of the character of the Flood itself, and of a thousand circum- 
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stances connected with it, conjectures on these subjects are apt to prove 
worse than useless, As to the assumed miracle of the beasts coming by 
pairs into the ark, there is hardly the shadow of a foundation for it in 
Scripture. Of course Colenso has it that one verse contradicts another 
on this topic ; Gen. vi. 19 being opposed to Gen. vi. 20, and Gen. vii. 2 
being equally opposed to Gen. vii. 9, 15,16. The stupidest compiler 
could hardly have bungled so. Obviously, the expressions, “ Thou shalt 
bring,” and “Thou shalt take unto thee,” must rule the meaning of 
the other expression, “ They went in unto Noah into the ark.” Further, 
it is noticeable how the words, “ As the Lord commanded Noah,” occur 
in Gen. vi. 22, vii. 5,9, 16. The last two of these verses might almost 
set controversy on this point at rest : “‘ There came in two and two unto 
Noah into the ark, the male and the female, as God had commanded 
Noah :” “ And they came in, male and female, as God had commanded 
him.” Tf all was done by a miraculous instinct being infused into the 
creatures, wherein would lie the necessity for saying that all was done as 
the Lord commanded Noah? But if a great part of his care had been to 
gather together pairs of different creatures, then the statement in these 
texts would be most natural. And if one were to suppose Noah within 
the ark superintending the conveying of the animals to their different 
stalls, it would also be most natural to write, “ They came two and two 
unto him into the ark.” The fearless acceptance of this view is all that 
is needed to deliver us from the endless cavils raised about the number 
of beasts, clean and unclean, that were lodged within the ark. The re- 
cord is given in the language of men, and not according to the techni- 
calities of a modern museum. The very division of the creatures as clean 
and unclean involves this. At best, even in the perfected Levitical system, 
the division was not one which was carried out with scientific accuracy, 
and its occurrence, as connected with the Flood, shews that “all the 
beasts” were those with which men in general concerned themselves, and 
not the unknown creatures of the forest, nor the myriad denizens of the 
air. Fowls, and cattle, and creeping things, such as attracted the eyes 
of ordinary people, so as to be divided by them into clean and unclean, 
were all brought into the ark, perhaps as much for a sign to unbelieving 
men as for the preservation of the different species. Indeed, the general 
terms employed respecting the creatures of all sorts preserved within the 
ark must be compared with the statement regarding all the beasts of the 
field and the fowl of the air that were brought to be named by Adam in 
the garden: “ And whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof.” “ How,” inquires Bishop Colenso, in reference to 
this very passage, “ could the white bear of the frozen zone and the hum- 
ming-birds of the tropics have met in one spot?” But universal terms 
are always to be explained by the circumstances in which they were 
uttered. All the fowl and cattle with which Adam was specially con- 
cerned, in view more particularly of a helpmeet being provided for 
him, were doubtless the @l which were brought under his regard, and 
not the entire universe of being which modern research is continually 
enlarging. In like manner are the general terms employed in relation to 
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the Flood to be considered in the light that special creation of, and pre- 
paration for, the wants of man in his early home, which the opening chap- 
ter of Genesis records. 

As might be anticipated, Bishop Colenso also insists on the ark resting 
upon the summit of the inaccessible Mount Ararat, according to the 
popular fiction, although it is said that the children of Noah as they jour- 
neyed from the east (D773!) came to Shinar, while Mount Ararat is due 
north from Shinar, and many hundred miles away from it. In short, 
the regular practice of the Bishop seems to be to fasten all current fal- 
lacies and the conflicting mistakes of interpreters upon the simple Word 
of truth, and then to bury the whole under the ridicule of superior know- 
ledge. It needs, for instance, but little attention to what the Bible really 
binds us to believe, to see how the Bishop’s difficulties regarding the 
number of Israelites who entered Egypt, and the number who left, vanish 
when we consider the character of Jewish genealogies, and learn that 
the Israelites were in bondage 430 years, and not 215 years, as he would 
like us to maintain. Even so his much-paraded wonder about the number 
of sacrifices during the forty years in the wilderness is greatly lessened 
by the circumstance that for thirty-eight of these years the vast majority of 
the people were deprived of circumcision, and were virtually excluded from 
the sacred services ordained by theirlawgiver. The field, however, thus 
opened up would lead us back over the entire circle of criticism adopted 
so recklessly by the Bishop of Natal, as illustrations of the same sort 
everywhere abound in his writings. No doubt one result of his con- 
tinued attacks may be to set us free from a number of assumptions with 
which we have been apt to go to the study of the Bible ; but it may be 
confidently predicted that, not as a myth, but as a simple message of truth 
and mercy, the Scripture will only shine with the greater brightness. 


M. W. 


New TEstaMENT EXEGEsIs. 


Biblisch-theologische Wiorterbuch der Neutestamentlichen Griicitiéit. Von 
Hermann Cremer. Zweite, sehr vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. 
Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. London: David Nutt. 1872. 


The author of this Lexicon of New Testament Greek has adopted 
what we consider to be the right plan for such a work. He offers it as 
a supplement and not as a substitute for the Greek Lexicon, which he 
takes for granted will be constantly consulted by the student. All in- 
formation which belongs to the Lexicon of ordinary Greek is excluded ; 
and by thus omitting what burdens to no purpose the pages of most New 
Testament Lexicons, the author is enabled to devote his space to a 
thorough examination of those subjects regarding which a Greek scholar 
requires help in studying the New Testament. The object of this work, 
as he tells us, is to bring out the “ biblical-theological ” of every word 
and phrase in the New Testament which has such a special meaning, 
and to contrast that special signification with the ordinary classical 
usage. The book is rich with quotations from classical authors, intro- 
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duced for the purpose of comparison ; and much attention is also given 
to the Septuagint, the linguistic “ viaduct between the two covenants.” 
We need scarcely dwell upon the importance of such investigation as the 
work of Herr Cremer is intended to assist. The history of language has 
no more instructive page than that which records how the most cultivated 
and philosophical language of the ancient world was fashioned into an 
organ of Christian thought. The most perfect intellectual instrument 
which the human mind ever elaborated was brought into contact with 
those spiritual ideas which God had revealed ; and varied and many- 
sided as its powers were, it had to suffer change ere it could fulfil its new 
function. But an interest more important than the historical belongs to 
the study of the words of the New Testament. Few branches of theology 
are capable of rendering better service to practical religion. As: Herr 
Cremer remarks, wherever the ideas of the New Testament are brought 
out in their original form, it will become apparent that the complaints 
so often heard regarding the unintelligible language of theology, apply 
with truth only to those phrases which have lost their biblical foundation, 
and have been subjected to the corrupting influences of theological con- 
troversy. J. G. 


Cuurcu History. 


Religious Thought in England from the Reformation to the End of Last 
Century. By the Rev. Jonn Hunt, M.A. Vol. I]. Strahan & Co., 
Publishers. London. 1871. 


This is the second instalment of a work which will be a welcome addi- 
tion to many libraries. We all wish to know something of the contro- 
versial divinity in which so much of the religious thought of England 
in former days found its expression, but few can face the weariness of 
reading endless volumes upon questions now to some extent obsolete, 
and good histories either of the whole or of parts of English divinity 
are scarcely to be found. Mr Hunt’s volumes would therefore have 
been welcome, as supplying a felt want, even had their intrinsic merit 
been less considerable than it is. Everywhere they bear the marks of 
thorough knowledge and patient investigation, aud the terse, perspicuous 
style in which they are written renders them pleasant reading. The 
author does not profess to be impartial in the sense of having no opin- 
ions of his own ; and we observe that he is generally more successful 
in his account of a writer with whom he has sympathy than with those 
of an opposite school, but he manifests throughout a desire to do justice 
to all. Perhaps there is scarcely enough of criticism in the book, but 
this we are told is reserved for the final volume. The present volume 
extends from the Restoration to the end of the seventeenth century. 
Some of the controversies through which it leads us are now well-nigh 
forgotten, or have lost at all events their religious importance. It is dif- 
ficult for us at the present day to look upon it as a “religious question,” 
whether it was right for bishops and clergymen who had sworn alle- 


giance to James IT. to take the oath to William II. But it wasa ques- 
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tion which in the seventeenth century pressed heavily upon consciences, 
and was answered both in the affirmative and in the negative by some of 
the best men in England. Scripture examples were cited, and the con- 
duct of the early fathers towards such emperors as Julian and Con- 
stantius urged as decisive arguments. We advise any one who wishes 
to be transported for a little into a foreign atmosphere to read Mr Hunt’s 
account of the non-juror controversy. 

The controversies of which we read in this volume are by no means all 
of the fossil species. The place to he assigned to reason in matters of 
religion is as keenly debated among ourselves as by the divines and free- 
thinkers of the seventeenth century, and it would be exceedingly difficult 
to say some things better than they have been already said by Barrow 
and Tillotson. The rise of rational theology in England, and the gradual 
abandonment by English divines of the patristic platform, forms one of 
the most important eras in the history of English theology. Perhaps a 
fuller reference to the social and political life of England during the time 
of its rise than the scope of Mr Hunt’s volume allowed, would be needful 
in order fully to explain the origin of a theology which, to some, appears 
the beneficent mother of intelligence, toleration, and humanity, and which 
others stigmatise as the fruit of religious indifference, and the forerunner 
of unbelief. According to Mr Hunt, it was an advance. “ This work,” 
he writes in the preface to his first volume, “is intended to be a record 
of progress. It will shew how cautiously, and yet how surely, the na- 
turally conservative English mind has been working out its own reli- 
gious position.” 

When we compare the course of religious thought in England with 
that which it has taken in Germany, we find the same difference as existed 
in the early centuries between the Latin and the Greek Churches. In 
the one, the interest was mainly ecclesiastical ; in the other, theological. It 
would be unjust to say that the divines of England cared nothing about 
doctrinal truth, but they certainly cared a great deal more about Episcopal 
government, and the supremacy of their own Church over other Churches 
in England, Had it been possible to heal the ecclesiastical quarrel at the 
Restoration, the doctrinal differences would have presented no insuper- 
able obstacles to union. But the Churchmen were “fond of power,” and 
were determined that those who differed from them should be excluded 
from the benefits of State favour. Notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
the wisest and best men in the Church, the exclusion was effected, and 
by this sort-sighted policy a camp formed outside the Church whose 
determined animosity, the fruits of past injustice, is at present one of 
the chief dangers to the Establishment. The following extract, regarding 
the spirit and policy of the Presbyterians at the close of the seventeenth 
century, will be interesting to the readers of this Review : 


“Tn 1691 the Presbyterians and Independents were united into one 
body. It was a mere fellowship of brothers in adversity, for the varieties 
of opinion were the same among the Nonconformists as in the Church of 
England. Matthew Mead, pastor of an Independent congregation in 
Stepney, preached the union sermon from the text in Exekiel which he 
made famous, concerning the two ‘sticks’ that were made one. The 
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‘wolf, he said, was now to dwell with the lamb, and he hoped the silence 
would not be like the silence in heaven, which continued only for half- 
an-hour. The Independents, who were more exclusive than the Presby- 
terians, were never heartily satisfied with this union. It was disturbed, 
before a year had passed, first, by some irregular preaching, of which the 
Presbyterians did not approve, and then by the great Antinomian con- 
troversy. The Independents kept rigidly to Calvinism, and took the 
Antinomian side in the controversy which followed the republication of 
the works of Dr Crisp. In 1694 the Presbyterians were excluded from 
the Merchant’s Lecture at Pinner’s Hall, and before the end of the 
century the union was virtually dissolved. The Antinomian controversy 
was finally settled by a mutual appeal of both parties to the arbitration 
of Stillingfleet and Jonathan Edwards. The Act of Toleration brought 
freedom to the dissenters, but the Test Act remained. No man could 
hold office who did not communicate with the Established Church. The 
object of this law had been to exclude Roman Catholics from the offices of 
State. Only a small number of Protestant Nonconformists had scruples 
about conformity to the extent of occasional communion. One of the first 
acts of the ejected ministers in London, in 1662, was to pass a resolution 
that they would continue to receive the sacraments at their parish churches. 
This practice was mainly continued by the Presbyterians. Their sincerity 
is not to be questioned. They wished to be considered members of the 
Church of England. It was then reckoned no paradox, no contradiction, 
to be a Nonconformist, and yet a member of the Church of England.” 


J.G. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Roberts, 
D.D., and James Donaupson, LL.D. Vols. xxi. xxii. Edinburgh : 


T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. 1871. 


The great enterprise of the Ante-Nicene Library, through means of which 
the Messrs Clark and their literary coadjutors have rendered service of no 
slight importance to students of theology, now approaches its close, only 
two volumes being required in addition to those before us to complete 
the series. We are glad to say that there is no falling off in the conscien- 
tious care with which the translators have done their work. The whole 
of the twenty-first volume and half of the twentieth are taken up with the 
rendering into English of Lactantius, a task which has been successfully 
executed by Dr William Fletcher, head master of Queen Elizabeth’s 
School, Wimborne, Dorset. The Latinity of Lactantius, as our readers 
know, is almost Ciceronian in its elegance ; but, of course, if transferred 
word for word into English, it would look stiff and unidiomatic, Dr 
Fletcher, while preserving the exact meaning, has in large measure suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the stiffness to which reference has been made. The 
Rev. Robert Sinker, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, has established 
a prescriptive right to be employed as translator of that odd production— 
“The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs ;’’ for in 1869 he edited the 
Greek text of the work itself, prefixing to it a long, elaborate, and valuable 
iatroduction. The translation has evidently been to him a labour of love, 
and in consequence, he has done it well. B. P. P., who is responsible for 
the rendering of the Syriac pieces in the volume, explains that he has 
given careful attention to the researches of Cureton, but has in various 
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respects departed from his views. As in the case of other Syrian investi- 
gations, obligation is acknowledged to the present Dean of Canterbury. 
The second of the two volumes concludes with a homily or discourse by 
Clement of Alexandria, “ On the Salvation of the Rich Man,” the translator 
being the Rev. William Wilson, M.A., who has done his work in a manner 
worthy of his established reputation. R. H. 






History of Protestant Theology, particularly in Germany, viewed according 
to its fundamental Movement, and in Connection with the Religious, 
Moral, and Intellectual Life. By Dr T, A. Dorner, Oberconsistorial- 
rath and Professor of Theology at Berlin. Translated by the Rev. 
Grorce Rosson, M.A., and Sopata Taytor. 2 Vols. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 1871. 






A brilliant French writer has remarked that the history of Germany 
from the Reformation to the present century presents the spectacle of a 
nation sacrificing its political greatness and its material interests to a love 
for religion and philosophy. Making allowance for some rhetorical exag- 
geration, the remark may be accepted as substantially just. No nation 
of Europe has devoted its best powers to the investigation of the great 
problems of Religion, Philosophy, and History with the same devotion as 
the German. As if to justify its claim to be regarded as the mother country 
of Europe, the noblest sons of the German fatherland have generally given 
their powers—not to that public life which means the service of a single 
state,—but to the faith and the “science” by which all nations of Europe 
alike benefit. Germany has, in consequence, experienced the lot which 
usually befalls individuals who devote their lives to interests which are 
neither of the forum nor of the market-place. It has been robbed of its 
territory, overreached in diplomacy, denied its rightful place among the 
nations of Europe, and spoken of in scorn as the ruler of the empire of 
the air. Nevertheless, it has had the reward for which it laboured. In 
all matters which concern the worlds of mind and spirit, its history is the 
central history of Europe. The earnestness with which the Germans have 
addressed themselves to religious and philosophical problems have given 
to their discussions of these problems a classical importance ; and, as a 
matter of fact, in Germany almost all new developments of church life 
and of religious and philosophical thought have had their origin, and thence 
have found their way into other lands. The truth of these remarks will 
be fully borne out by Dr Dorner’s History of Protestant Theology, which we 
are glad to welcome in an English dress. Students will find the book in- 
valuable from its thoroughness as well as from the spirit of historical 
justice with which the subject is treated. It labours under one disadvan- 
tage : the style is unquestionably involved and obscure ; and although the 
translators have performed their task well, they have adhered to the plan 
of literal translation, and except by means of paraphrase it is impossible 
to rendcr Dorner’s style readable English. But the matter will fully repay 
whatever trouble it may demand to master the work. 

To criticise such a book would require an article rather than a notice. 
VOL, XXI.—NO. LXXX. N 
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The first volume is devoted to the theology of the Reformation ; and the 
full manner in which the author traces the historical development of the 
principles of the Reformation will be very valuable to students. The 
second volume deals with periods less known, in England at least, than the 
great Reformation era. In the age succeeding the Reformation, the 
theologians of Germany devoted themselves to “the scholastic fortification 
of the doctrines contained in the symbolical books.” As this scholastic 
tendency was accompanied with a neglect of the vital principles of church 
life, the result was a decay of religion, and an unconscious abandonment of 
some of the most valuable principles of the Reformation theology, With 
Luther, as Dorner points out, the word and faith were indissolubiy 
united. “ He regarded assurance of the truth of Christianity as being, in 
the first place, assurance of salvation, and not a mere product of the 
authority of Holy Scripture.”” According to the divines of the seventeenth 
century, Holy Scripture was the sole principle of theology ; and faith came 
to be regarded as an intellectual assent to certain propositions. The 
scholastic orthodoxy which was thus developed, called forth, in course of 
time, protests from the side of popular piety, as well as from theo- 
logical thought. The pietist revolted against it in the interests of 
practical religion, which required something more vital for its main- 
tenance, and Bengel with his followers refused to regard the Scriptures 
as a mere theological armoury, and introduced a method of exegesis 
of the sacred volume which was as devout as it was learned and 
thorough. ‘“ His works,” as Dorner quaintly remarks, “were the first 
cock-crowing of that new kind of exegesis which the evangelical church 
greatly needed.” But the school of Bengel never, unfortunately, at- 
tained to that wide-spread influence which the rationalistic protest 
against orthodoxy obtained. The real originators of Rationalism were 
not theologians, but English and German philosophers and free thinkers. 
From these the theologians borrowed weapons which they employed not 
only against “that confessienalistic zeal which, seizing upon accessory 
points, bad resulted in the neglect of fundamental doctrines,” but against 
all that is most essential to the Christian faith. The result was a 
revival of the pagan spirit in a form Jess disguised than any which 
Europe had witnessed since the age of the Renaissance in Italy. Dr 
Dorner terms the third and last book of his work “The Nineteenth 
Century, or the Regeneration of Protestant Theology.” The main in- 
strument of that regeneration, he says, was Schleiermacher. The influ- 
ence of that great thinker has made itself felt in every department of 
German theology, as likewise in the domain of religious life; for he 
brought spiritual no less than intellectual gifts to his task. He was 
educated among the Moravian brotherhood, an offshoot of the Pietists, 
which was “his Monica, but the Grecian mode of thought, and the 
methodical power of his constructive genius, fitted him to form a point of 
transition to a revived evangelical theology.” We cannot enter upon an 
examination of Dorner’s criticism of Schleiermacher’s Theology, which 
is exceedingly interesting, and must close this imperfect notice of a 
valuable work with an extract regarding the labours of Schleiermacher 
for the union of the two evangelical confessions :— 
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“ By his whole method, calculated as it was to build up and repair, and 
especially by bis above-described discussion on the nature and limits of 
Christianity, Schleiermacher accustomed theology to a freer and juster 
estimation of individual doctrines, because an estimation according to 
principles. Every doctrine was to be estimated exactly in proportion to 
its approximation to the principle, and this again brought conscious- 
ness and threw fresh light upon a never wholly forgotten, though often 
obseured distinction—the distinction between the foundation which is the 
support of the whole fabric, and that which is built thereon (1 Cor. iii. 
10-15). It was by this distinction that his conduct with regard to the 
various theological tendencies, and also his ecclesiastical position, were 
determined. For, with respect to his relation to the two evangelical con- 
fessions, the inmost reason of his love fur the wnion was not a libert 
averse to all church creeds ; for at first, and indeed, on principle, he posi- 
tively embraced the doctrine of the symbols of the church. Neither was 
ita 5 beers indifferentism, for he dedicated his best energies to the logy, 
and reckoned an advance to greater detiniteness in its tenets as one of the 
vital functions of the Church. Nor, lastly, did it arise from merely exter- 
aal considerations. That which exercised a deciding influence on his mind 
was, on the contrary, the conviction that there is no fundamental 
difference between the two communions, that their distinctive doctrines 
meet on the basis of a common principle, and that the peculiar religious 
view of each being therefore essentially identical, can have no significance 
capable of destroying full Church union, for otherwise the principle of 
which it is the expression could not be one and the same. But, if this 
be so, the necessary consequence is, that the separation of the two evan- 
gelical confessions cannot be justified on moral grounds, and that ata 
time when far more important differences have to be tolerated in the same 
church, the way to expiate the old fault is to abolish the separation, not, 


as already remarked, by the levelling of dogma, but by a mutual accord- 
ance of full church membership.” J.G 


Four Lectures on the Church of Scotland by the Dean of Westminsler, as 
reported in the “ Scotsman” and“ Daily Leview.” Edinburgh. Jan. 
1872. 

Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland, with special reference to the Dean 
of Westminster's recent Course on that Subject ; delivered in the Music 
Hall on'the 24th, 26th, and 31st January 1872, By Roserr Raty, D,D. 
2d Edition. 


That the subject of the Church, when competently handled, has lost 
none of its attractions to the Scottish mind, is sufficiently attested by 
the extraordinary stir which these Lectures have occasioned, not only in 
Edinburgh, but throughout the whole country. Amusing enough proof 
of this, drawn from the most remote districts of Scot!and, could be given 
did time allow. Dean Stanley's reception was a kindly one; and his 
auditorium, as the Edinburgh papers reported, was for the most part 
“ comfortably filled.” But to any one who saw that vast and eager assem- 
bly with its perfect mingling of ranks, and singularly large proportion of 
men in the prime of life, which night after night crowded the great hall 
to hear Dr Rainy’s reply, the very sight of itself was enough to suggest 
the lecturer's question: ‘ What is the meaning and source of that grave 
enthusiasm about the Church as a divine institution which has so remark- 
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ably appeared among the Scottish people?” (p. 21). In this case, the cir- 
cumstances and manner in which the subject was taken up undoubtedly 
lent to it additional zest. There was something chivalrous in the daring 
with which the Dean uf Westminster, a Prelatist, 2 Broad Churchman, 
“an Erastian of the Erastians,” as he said on introduc'ng himself to his 
audience, came forward to speak to Scotsmen in Edinburgh upon the 
Church of Scotland. Thoroughly chivalrous were the grace and courtesy 
with which he did his devoir on the lists thus opened. And so, too, was 
there not a little of chivalry in the readiness with which the glove was 
lifted on the Scottish side, and the fair and courteous fashion in which swords 
were crossed ; while at the same time it was clear throughout that both 
champions were striking for a cause dear to them, and that, in the case of 
the challenger, with a rather unwonted fire. “When I stood,” said Dr 
Stanley, “in that historic cemetery (Greyfriars) before the tomb of the 
ancient Covenanters, my heart glowed with respect for honourable though 
mistaken adversaries. When I sought for the grave of Carstairs, or gazed 
upon the tomb of Robertson, I delighted in the thought that spirits so 
generous and so noble as theirs, were fellow-workers and forerunners in 
the mission which 1 and those with whom I labour delight to pursue. 
But when I turned to the monument of “ Bloody Mackenzie,” it was with 
bitter thoughts that I saw there a memorial of a valued friend who had 
betrayed and dishonoured a noble cause, and given occasion, it might be, 
to the enemies of freedom, charity, and truth to blaspheme those holy 
names.”’ (Lecture IIT.) 

Perhaps the best thing we can do for our readers in the space allotted 
to us will be to indicate briefly the line pursued by each of the two lec- 
turers, closing with a few sentences regarding the worth and significance 
of this singularly able and interesting contribution to the ecclesiology of 
our day. 

Dean Stanley, in his first lecture, sketches, with his usual power of pic- 
turesque narration, the history of Episcopacy in Scotland, from the time 
of Columba down to the present. He dwells especially upon the identity 
in custom and sentiment between the early and the later Christianity of 
the country, and upon the influence exerted by England from the first. 
John. Knox appears—as also in Lecture II[[.—in an aspect which, we 
are told, has been too little recognised hitherto by his friends or his 
enemies,” as being in fact the father of all those who are called Moderates 
on Dr Stanley’s pages. We learn, inter alia, that “ he had as little belief 
in the paramount and divine character of Presbyterianism as Cranmer had 
in the paramount and divine character of Episcopacy ;”’ the proof adduced 
for this being the fact that Knox along with four other ministers, one of 
whom was the “ tulchan”’ Archbishop of St Andrews (upon whose instal- 
lation to office Knox had pronounced a public anathema) ' did, by appoint- 
ment of the General Assembly, examine and approve a sermon by David 
Fergusson of Dunfermline (whose relations to Episcopacy are pretty well 
known in Scotland) in-which very plain truth was spoken to the Govern- 
ment and the nobility. The Scotch Episcopal Church is finally exhorted 
to “regard itself as a supplement to the needs of the national Church,” 


* M‘Crie’s Knox, ii. p. 204. 5th ed. 
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“ humble perhaps, but not an unimportant vehicle of the same beneficial 
influences from southern civilisation that were once eagerly cherished by 
John Knox.” In Lecture IL Dr Stanley takes up “the Church of Scot- 
land properly so-called,” meaning thereby more especially that established 
by law, but including also the nonconforming Presbyterian Churches, 
The main features in her character and history as read by the Dean are 
—(l.) The negative nature of the theology and the contendings of the 
Scottish Church ; (2.) The strong claims put forth to spiritual independ- 
ence—the nature and origin of which are discussed at considerable length, 
and traced from 1727 to 1843; (3.) The littleness of the points on which 
ecclesiastical divisions took place. A warm aud graceful tribute is paid 
to the beauty and fervour of Scottish piety as developed under the teach- 
ing of the Covenanting Church. “There had been, however, a more 
excellent way in the Church of Scotland than that of the Solemn 
League and Covenant or the ‘ Judicial Testimony.’” To this, accordingly, 
we pass in Lec. III. which treats of the rise and progress of Moderatism in 
Scotland. This part of his subject Dr Stanley handles with remarkable 
spirit and success, giving in connection with it most vivid and artistic 
sketches of a long series of eminent men, from Archbishop Leighton to 
Principal Robertson, In his last lecture the Dean sums up the results of 
his review of the past history of the Scottish Church, and seeks in some 
degree to forecaste its future. He points to the true elements of union 
subsisting in all denominations : “the number of elect spirits and the 
influences which they embody in all communions ;”’ and shews the bearings 
of such considerations on the fortunes of the Established Church. “It is 
the only religious community in the country which corresponds to the 
idea of the Church, without a name before spoken of. . . . Its glory is to 
carry a black shield with no device of sect or party.” The lecture closes 
with a vigorous and eloquent exposition and defence of this idea of a 
National and Established Church. 

Dr Rainy followed the Dean upon the same platform with but a few 
days’ interval. These three lectures, thus thrown off by a Scottish Pro- 
fessor in what is about the busiest time of a busy session, are certainly in 
themselves a singular proof both of the author’s inherent power of rising 
seemingly without effort to a sudden emergency, and also probably of the 
command of faculty and readiness of resource characteristic of a debater 
trained in Presbyterian Church Courts. The second set of lectures are of 
course in some respects less elaborate than the first, but they have even 
more of symmetry and organic completeness, and they are lighted up 
throughout by flashes of genial but most effective wit. Professor Rainy’s 
ehoice and idiomatic English will stand comparison even with the admirably 
pure and graceful style of the Dean of Westminster. If there is less of 
silyer on the scabbard, there is more of steel in the blade. 

Lecture I. starts with preliminaries regarding Dr Stanley’s method of 
discussion, &c., and then grapples vigorously with the question of the 
relation of the Scottish Church to Prelacy, old and new. We may refer 
our readers especially to an eloquent description of the practical meaning 
and fruits of Presbyterianism (page 13 f) ; to a statement of the Calvinistic 
principle of Church worship and order (page 16), in which Dr Rainy comes 
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pretty near to quoting Dr Cunningham without commas ; and to a picture 
from the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire illustrative of the “Testimonies ” 
page 19). In Lecture II. we have an exposition at once popular and 
thorough of the doctrine of the Church visible and invisible. It is shewn 
how questions of Church government, in themselves subordinate, practi- 
cally come to be mixed up with the higher question of the nature and 
province of the Church ; for “ Churches may be organised in such a fashion 
that they could not possibly get on if they were set to do Church work 
without help and without control. Hence the members of those Churches 
are biassed in favour of vague and confused views, and they try to bias 
others. The answer to any representations coming from this quarter is to 
say, Go and get organised better, and then we will speak to you. For 
instance the Church of England.”—The passage which follows is a model 
of the retort courteous, respecting which we shall only say that the Dean 
seems to have taken the advice here given him, for one of the first places 
in which we find him after his return home is at a large meeting in London 
on February 15th, moving the first of a series of Resolutions for the Reform 
of the Church of England, which appear to be very much in the line of 
the plan sketched by Dr Arnold in his “ Principles of Church Reform,” 
(third edition pp. 45, 55, f). Then comes a very clear and short answer 
to the question, What is meant by the liberty or independence of the 
Church? Thereafter in connection with the charge of littleness as regards 
the points contended for, we have one of the noblest descriptions yet given of 
the origin, significance, and results of the great uprising of the Scottish people 
in 1637-8. The lecture ends with a full and most suggestive discussion of 
the moral worth and practical effects of the Scottish doctrine of the spiri- 
tual independence of the Church as contrasted with opposing theories in 
England and elsewhere. In Lecture III. Dr Rainy considers the views of 
the Gospel and of Christianity generally in the light of which the history 
of the Scottish Church must be read. The two conditions of the life and 
power of the Scottish Churches are (1.) ‘‘ Their working theology,” 7.e. 
not so much all the doctrinal positions agreed upon by their office-bearers, 
but “the theology on which our Churches live, the theology of our pulpits 
and our closets.” Of this Reformation theology in its broad simplicity 
and decisiveness a very lucid and impressive statement is given. (2.) 
“Their conception of what conversion is, of what the divine life in the 
soul of man is.’ A striking and beautiful illustration of this is taken from 
the case of Dr Chalmers referred to by the Dean. Then follows a full 
account (written as only one thoroughly at home in the field of Church 
history and the development of doctrine could have done it) of the rise 
and growth, character and achievements of Scottish moderatism, with a 
criticism of Dr Stanley’s statements on that subject. This leads to an 
estimate of the Dean’s theological position and tendencies in connection 
with his remarkable sermon in Glasgow on the Trinity (which has, we 
observe, brought on bim the charge of Sabellianism from several of the 
organs of his own Church) and with the character of his praise of David 
Hume and Robert Burns. The lecturer concludes by adverting to the great 
purposes to meet which the Church ought to be free, and for which she is 
bound to use her freedom. 
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What these lectures give us then is very much this: first of all, from 
Dean Stanley we have an able and most attractive “apology” for “ some 
religious expression of the community being recognised and supported, 
controlled and guided by the State,” ! ic, for Broad Churchism, Erastian 
and Established. And a correspondingly able and courtly depreciation of 
what Scotsmen understand by evangelical religion, of that theory of the 
Church commonly associated with it in Scotland, and of Nonconformity 
in general. The history of the Scottish Church and the lights and shades 
of Scottish religion, as read by the Dean, being made for these ends to 
point the moral and adorn the tale. The reply so promptly given by Pro- 
fessor Rainy embodies the most powerful and effective popular statement 
and argument on these heads, from the standpoint of a Scottish Church- 
man that has appeared since the day when, in 1839, the attention of the 
present Premier of Great Britain was arrested by ugh Miller's “ Letter 
to Lord Brougham.” 

This controversy, so far as the Church of England is represented in it, 
has a special interest as being the first of its kind in our day. In Ger- 
many, during the period which may be roughly dated from the publication 
of Rothe’s “ Aufiinge,” an increasing number of theologians have begun 
seriously to raise and discuss questions relating to the nature and con- 
stitution of the Church ; among others, that of its spiritual independence. 
Almost every writer of this tendency turns to Scotland as the field where 
the great principles regarding the Church drawn from Scripture in the 
fourth Book of the Institutes have received their fullest development in 
toeory and practice. Dean Stanley remarks, that “the point at issue in 
1843 could hardly be made intelligible to any one out of Scotland.” But 
that he is wont to take in a wider horizon, one might fear that “ out of 
Scotland” here meant “England.” Certainly to find an intelligible and 
correct statement of the point referred to by somebody “ out of Scotland,” 
Dr Stanley would not even require to turn to any such elaborate work as 
‘‘The Scottish Church, her inner life and her relation to the State,” by 
one of the most rising theologians of Wiirttemberg, already cited by such 
men as Dorner as an authority on ecclesiology, Julius Késtlen Herzog’s 
“Real Encyclopiidie” is a pretty well known theological repertory. The 
author of the “ Charakterbild Jesu” will not be suspected of dogmatic 
prejudices. His works may probably find a place in the list of that 
“Theological Translation Fund” recently launched under the auspices of 
Dean Stanley, Professor Jowett, and others. 

But Dr Schenkel in his able and learned article, “ Die Kirche,” argues 
throughout for the autonomy of the Church on the plan of Calvin, and 
his contrast between the English and Scottish Churches on that point is 
somewhat noteworthy. Or turn to Hauber’s article, “ Kirchenverfassnng 
Kirchenregiment,” and we have a clear and most appreciative statement 
of the principles of the Disruption, with an express vindication of them 
from the charge of being akin to the Romish theory on the one hand or to 
mere ecclesiastical democracy on the other. “ What manly and consistent 
carrying out of principles means and can achieve,’ Hauber concludes, 


1 Essays on the Church and State. Lond. 1870, p. 347. 
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“all may learn from this Free Church of Scotland a high and stately 
edifice, reared on difficult ground, as if by hands of magic, or rather by the 
selfsame logic which built up the Institutes of Calvin.” If these lectures 
draw, as they deserve to do, anything of the same intelligent study on 
England to the history and principles of the Sevttish Church as has already 
in good measure been bestowed on them abroad, the Dean and his 
opponent will have done a good work for their country. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tn the anonymous little book, Christ the Consoler (Longmans & Co., 
1872), which the Bishop of Carlisle has introduced by a preface, we have 
a good example of a class of publications which always find many to wel- 
come them. It is designed for sick persons, and isa dialogue, in the manner 
of the De Imitatione, between the Disciple and his Divine Consoler. The 
words here put into the mouth of the Consoler are all but exclusively taken 
from Holy Writ; those spoken by the Disciple are in part original, in 
part borrowed from the fathers and other classical writers on Christian expe- 
rience. ‘The volume is thus acen/o, and is not fused by the fire of individual 
devotion, like A’Kempis; but it is well done, devout in tone, and likely 
to be much liked by Christian sufferers. 

The Foreign Theological Library of Messrs T. & T. Clark for 1871 is 
completed by the publication of the third and concluding volume of Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch’s Biblical Commentary on the Psalms, and the first volume 
of Hengstenberg’s //istory of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testament. 
The latter, a posthumous work, may seem at first sight only to tell the 
Bible story in less striking language than the original, but the student 
will discover interwoven with the narrative, in the way of defence and of 
elucidation, the results of Hengstenberg’s life-long studies. Professor 
Delitzsch’s work has much of that over-minuteness and over-ingenuity of 
exegesis which are characteristic of himself and of the school of com- 
mentators he represents, but is a full storehouse of hints to expositors. 
Lange’s Commentary on the Gospel according to John (Clark), like Lange's 
other commentaries, suggests the idea that exposition can go no farther. 

Revelation in Progress from Adam to Malachi, a series of Bible Studies, by 
the Rey. J. H. Titcomb, M.A. (Religious Tract Society), is an admirably- 
arranged Bible handbook of @®ctrine, shewing the stages of new teaching 
to the successive generations. It will be a most useful book of reference. 
Of more popular works on separate portions of Holy Scripture we have 
The Song of the Cross, an Exposition of Psalm XX1I., by James Frame 
(Partridge, 1872), a book indicative of earnest and intelligent spirituality 
combined with cultivated taste in writing. The Beauty of the Word in the 
Song of Solomon, by M. Wright (Nisbet, 1872), is not an exposition of the 
Song of Solomon. There is, indeed, much well said in the volume about the 
beauty of many words of God; but the special words of “The Song” are 
used as mottoes, not as texts. Notes and Reflections on the Epistle to the 
Galatians, by Arthur Pridham (Nisbet), is the modest title of a really 
careful book, on which much labour has been profitably expended. The 
— of Matt. xiii. are the subject of the Rev. F. Whitfield’s Harthly 

hadows of the Heavenly Kingdom (Nisbet, 1872); a book of good 
sermons. 

We congratulate our Wesleyan friends on the foundation of a lectureship 
by Mr John Fernley, and wish that these encouragements to special 
theological study were multiplied in all Churches, The Rev. W. B. Pope, 
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Tutor in Theology, Didsbury College, gave one of these lectures. It is 
now published Tine Person of Christ (Wesleyan Conference Office, 
London, 1871)], and is a scholarly production. Of the many questions 
that arise out of the general subject, it treats specially of the unity and 
indivisibility of Christ’s person. A history of the doctrine, and good 
notes, fill half the volume. What is Truth ? an Inquiry into the Antiquity 
and Unit he Human Race, by the Rev. E. Burgess (Hodder & Stoughton, 
London, ig 1), is a book based upon the author's belief in the necessity 
of taking the dates in Genesis v. as covering the whole period. An article 
in our last number places this matter in a new position. The reader who 
takes up Mrs Maclachlan’s Notes on Quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New (Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1872), in the hope of getting exegetical 
hints, is likely to be disappointed. The book is written in the interest of 
a peculiar theory of unfulfilled prophecy. 

Mr Finn, late Consul in Jerusalem, has just published some interesting 
intelligence respecting what he calls The Orphan Colony of Jews in China 
(Nisbet, 1872); a handful of Hebrew families long settled in the city of 
Kae Fung Foo. After more than twenty years of waiting, Mr Finn has 
at length received a letter from these colonists, in reply to inquiries which 
he found means to send to them in the interior of China. It appears that 
they have lately lost all remains of their national public worship, and 
even the knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. Through isolation and poverty 
they are, in fact, on the point of disappearing, and becoming merged in 
the heathen. 

Sowing and Reaping (Nisbet & Co.) is the life of Mr Tucker, a good 
missionary of the Church of England in Tinnevelly ; and the History of the 
Sandwich Islands Mission (Hodder & Stoughton, 1872) is a chronicle 
of Christian work by American missionaries in that region from 1816 to 
the present. 

The scriptural foundation of The Office of the Eldership is treated of in 
a pamphlet by the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, M.A. (Nisbet & Co.) ; and Mr 
David Dickson, of Edinburgh, gives practical hints for the service of these 
office-bearers in The Evder and his Work (Elliot, Edinburgh, 1871). We 
must reserve till another issue fuller notice of a prize essay on the subject 
of Presbytery under the title of The Government of the Kingdom of Christ, 
by the Kev. James Moir Porteous (Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.). 

Of books of edification for Christian people we have to commend The 
Adoption of Sons, its Nature, Privileges, and Effects, by 'Thomas Houston, 
).D. (Gardner, Paisley, 1872). Readings in Holy Writ, and Thoughts 
of Christ for every day of the Year, are two devout volumes by Lord Kin- 
loch. Their aim is to apply divine truth to the heart and conscience. 
Evening Hours is » Church of England illustrated family magazine (Hunt 
& Co.) of the same class as the Sunday at Home; and the first volume of 
the Preacher's Lantern (Hodder & Stoughton) now before us is a miscel- 
lany for the use of young preachers. 

The Song of the New Creation, and other Pieces, by Horatius Bonar, D.D. 
(Nisbet & Co., 1872), requires no further introduction to our readers than 
to name it. They will find in it fresh specimens of that poetic power by 
which the author has often driven away evil spirits from the hearts of men, 
and cheered them in the dark. Martyr Songs, and other Pieces, by the Rev. 
W. Kennedy Moore, M.A. (George Philip, London, 1872), is a small 
volume of verse, earnest and elevating. 





Notices of New Books. 


MR O'CONNOR ON ROMANS, 


We have received the follewing: “Srr,—In a notice of my Commentary 
on Romans which appears in the January number of the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review, two examples—‘ What then? Are we surpassed 
by the Gentiles? Not altogether’ (Romans iii. 9); and ‘Christ Jesus, 
whom God set forth as a basis of mercy through fyith in His blood, for the 
exhibition of His justice, by means of the weakentng of all bygone sins, in 
the forbearance of God’ (iii. 25)—are given as so obviously erroneous that 
they do not need refutation. If the received English version is an infal- 
ible standard, whatever differs from it must be wrong. On no other sup- 
position whatever can the two passages in — be condemned without 
examination. Moestzeuas is never neuter, and ¢¢gse1s never means remission 
or pardon. The reviewer seems to have overlooked my note on the latter 
word, in which I give authorities for my suggested translation. 
“W. A. O'Connor, B.A., 106 Upper Brook Street, Manchester,” ' 

In reply to this letter, the reviewer has sent us the following notes : 

(1.) The reviewer is not one of those—if there be any such now-a-days 
—who make the Authorised English Version an authority for the render- 
ing of the Greek text of the New Testament, as will be seen by his re- 
marks on eegseis. But though, by translating the verb as passive, Reiche 
and Olshausen contrive to bring out a sense not inconsistent with the 
scope of the argument—“ Are we preferred [by God]?”—we hold Wet- 
stein’s passive rendering,—which Mr O'Connor adopts : “ Are we surpassed 
by the Gentiles ?""—to be totally and palpably opposed to the apostle’s 
drift, which is to bring in the Jews as no better, aa all their advantages, 
than the Gentiles. Even if the neuter sense of wg,o4e: were inadmiss- 
ible, some other passive rendering would require to be devised than Mr 
O'Connor's; and since he ean find none but one which makes the apostle 
say exactly the opposite of what he plainly means, we judged this to be 
no very promising specimen of the “body of exegetical and doctrinal 
notes” which he announces, 

(2.) The only objection to the neuter sense of the verb here is that it is 
without classical examples. But any one who will refer to Passow (Hand- 
wiéeterbud, svb voce), tracing the meanings and examining the passages 
referred to in support of them, will see warrant enough for giving it an 
entranse here. Of the superior critics who adopt this sense, perhaps Mr 
O'Connor will accept De Wette and Winer as none of the meanest, Winer 
says, “‘ Here and there it has appeared doubtful whether a verb is middle 
or passive. The decision is grammatical only so far as it may be shewn 
that the verb in question was never used in the passive or in the middle, 
or that the middle had an active meaning. Among several examples 
coming under this head, he says, “In Rom. iii. 9, wgsizte¢as cannot be pas- 
sive.’ —“ Grammar,” iii. sec. 39, rem. 3, Moulton’s Translation. 

(3.) On Mr O’Connor’s rendering of of wdévews (‘ not altogether ”’), we 
make a similar remark : that it makes the apostle say what manifestly he 
does not mean,— nay, the reverse of what he means ; for instead of * not 
altogether” excelling the Gentiles, he immediately goes on to shew that 
“there is no difference,” that Jew and Gentile are on a level in thegnatter 
of guilt before God, while under condemnation. It is very true that the 
phrase here used signifies “‘ not altogether,” in 1 Cor. v. 10, and that this is 
what one would naturally take it to mean here, did not the context 
absolutely forbid it. But since it does so, the only question is, 1s “in no 
wise " inadmissible Greek? No good scholar will say so. We cannot go 
into the proof of this here, but simply refer Mr O'Vonnor to Alexander 


’ We regret that through inadvertence, Mr O’Connor’s name was misprinted in 
our last number, ‘* W, A. Connor, B.D.” 
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Buttmann’s “Grammatik des N. Plichen Sprachgebrauchs,” sec. 151, 
19, f. ; to Fritzsche, in loc., pp. 109, 110, who quotes two decisive lines 
from “Theognis”; and to Winer, who says od ravers must have this 
meaning there, defending it philologically from the “ Theognis,” as above 
(“ Grammar,” sec. 61, 5, f.) 

(4.) We have room only for a few words on wdéesrs. Here we perfectly 
agree with Mr O'Connor, that this word “never means remission or 

ardon ; ” and our version, by giving it that turn, has misled the unlearned 

nglish reader as to the sense of what follows, as if it were “the past sins 
of the pardoned”’ whose “remission” is here spoken of. The proper 
word for “remission” is zg:05. But it will not follow because the 
authorised version is wrong here, that Mr O’Connor is right. ‘The word 

roperly signifies a “pretermission,” or “passing by,” or “ over- 
ooking”; and though it admits of a secondary or tertiary sense 
of a “relaxing” or “ weakening of strength"; yet not only is 
the first sense entirely suitable, but this secondary one is wholly 
inapplicable, and bring out a sense quite confounding. The apostle’s de- 
sign, as nearly all good critics see, is to express a most important truth, 
that under the ancient economy “ the sins that went before were passed by 
in the forbearance of God,” until Christ should come. God being viewed 
as not so much remitting as bearing with them until an adequate atone- 
ment for them should be made; but now, Christ is set forth as a pro- 
pitiation “for the manifestation of his righteousness,” not in “ passing 
by” sin as before, but fully in “justifying him that believeth in Jesus.” 
This brings out what is plainly his meaning, but what sense is there in 
“the exhibition of His justice by means of the weakening of all bygone 
sins in the forbearance of God” ? 

These are the grounds on which we thought Mr O’Connor’s readings 
needed no refutation from us. It is not usual for reviewers to be asked to 
vindicate their criticism on the works they notice, unless they have mis- 
represented them. As Mr O'Connor does not charge us with this, we 
might have declined to reply to him; but as we cannot bear to condemn 
without ground, we have given him what ought to suffice for our justifica- 
tion, whether he agrees with us or not, Tue Reviewer. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


(1.) Eneuisu. 


Speaker’s Commentary, vol. i. Murray. 

Kalisch on Leviticus. Eng. Trans. Longmans. 

Ewald’s Hist. of Israel, vols. iii. and iv. Longmans. 

M‘Ivor’s Religious Progress (Trin. Coll. Sermons). Longmans. 
Lange on John. Clark’s Foreign Library. 

Delitzsch on Psalms, vol. iii. Clark’s Foreign Library. 
Delitzsch’s Kingdom of God, vol. i. Clark’s Foreign Library. 
Pope’s Person of Christ. Wesley Conference Office, London. 
Titcomb’s Revelation in Progress. Religious Tract Society. 
Hodge’s Systematic Theology, vols. i. and ii. Thomas Nelson & Sous. 
Hunt’s Religious Thought in England, vol. ii. Strahan & Co. 
Davies’ Hebrew Lexicon. Asher & Co. 

Lee on Prayer for the Departed. Strahan & Co. 

Harrison’s Answer to Pusey, 2 vols. Longmans. 
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Ante-Nicene Library, vols. xxi. xxii. Clark. 
Colenso on the Speaker’s Commentary. Longmans. 
Sermons by Principal Cunningham. Clark. 


(2.) GERMAN. 


Lipsius, R. A., Die Quellen der Rémischen Petrussage. 
Friedberg, Dr E., Die Griinzen Zwischen Staat und Kirche. 
Sammlung der Aktenstiicke zum ersten Vatikanischen Concil. 
Menzel, K. A., Religion und Staatsidee in der vorchristlichen Zeit, und 
die Frage. von der Unfehlbarkeit der biblischen Biicher in der 
christlichen Zeit. 
Daumer, G. F., Das Reich des Wundersamen und Geheimnissvollen. 
Baumstark, C. E., Christliche Apologetik auf anthropologischer Grund- 


lage. 
Rothe, Dr R., Stille Stunden. 
Stier, M., Heilsgeschichte des A. und N. Testaments. 
Zezschwitz, C. A. von. System der Katachetik. 
Vilmar, Dr A. F. C., Theologische Moral. 
Reinke, Dr L., Beitrage zur Erkliirung des Alten Testaments. 
Philippi, Dr F. A., Kirchliche Glaubenslehre. 
Herswig, O. R., Tabellen zur Einleitung ins Neue Testament. - 
Heinze, Dr M., Die Lehre von Logos in der griechischen Philosophie. 
Hausrath, A., Neutestamentliche Feitgeschichte. 
Lange, Theologischen-homiletisches Bibelwerk. 
Dometracopulus, Dr A., Grecia Orthodoxa, sive de Grecis qui contra 
Latinos Scripserunt. In modern Greek. 
Jacoby : Die Liturgik der Reformatoren. 
Fromman, Th., Zur Geschichte der Florentiner Kircheneinigung. 


Ewald : Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott (B. I., Lehre vom Worte Gottes). 





